









Tfili COUNTESS DE CHAENT. 


CHAPTER II 

THV INN OF THE BRIDGE OF BEVREfl. 

-r ^ 

The well-known manufacturing village of Sevres I4S sotf ewhere ’ 
aboubhalf wav between Paris and Versailles. At the ooor of the 
inn adjoining the bridge a personage was standing who is to play an 
isnponant }^rt in our narrative. • ^ ^ , 

• He ivas forty-five or forty-eight years of age. He wasi^uA^fseS 
ns a w'orkman, that is to say, bad velvet breeches with leatlier*. 
facings at the pockets like those .vrorn by locksmiths and hlnck-* 
smiths. He ivore grey stockings, and shoes with coppei^^'«ri3LleS, 
and had on a w oollen cap^ like that of a lancer cut in A per- 
fect forest of grey hair escaped from his cap and hung o\^ his eyes, 
wliicli were large, open, and intelligent, and flashed so wildly and 
so quickly that it was impossible to dchiic their colour. Tlic other 
features were a nose rather large than'^smull, heavy lips, white Teeth^ 
and a bronzed complexion. 

Though not large, liis figure was admirable. He bad delicate 
limbs, a small foot, and his hand w'ould have seemed so too, had it, 
not the bronze tint of that of all who w'ork in iron. 

Ascending from the hand to the elbows, and thence ay far as the 
rollc<bup sleeve stifFered it to be fisihle, it might have been seen, 
in spite of the volume of muscle, that the skin W'as soft and Tair. 

This man had come an hour before from Versailles. In reply to 
questions asked by the innkeeper when he brought him a bottle of 
wine, he had said ; the queen with the king aH^laiiphin « as coining ; 
that they set out about noon : and they wd^ Jto Occupy the 
, Tuileries, the consequence of which would Ufthat Parft^avmg in 
^ the bahei\ his wife, and the hafccr's h ' would not^ant bread. 

He was waiting to see the cortege pass.^ 

The assertion might be true, 3'et it wa^ easier to see that he 
lookei^^iipier towards Paris than towards 4^er$ai lies. • 

Afte^a few minutes he seemed satUded, for a iiiar^clad aanost ' 
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RL he wai, and appitrently of the same condition, •was seen to ap* 
proach the inn. * ^ 

'^he new comer walked bc^ily, like one who had made long 
journey. Hie age might be th^ of tile unknown man, th^ is to 
as people usually do, that h\ was on th^ wrong side o&orty. 
His features betokened him to ba^ man of common inclinations 
and vulgar instincts. ^ ^ 

The stranger looked curiously at tin; new comer, as if he wished 
at.one glance to measure all the impurity and wickedness of tlie 
heart of the man. 

When the workman who ^ame from Paris was about twenty 
paces from tbe man who awaited him, the latter poured out the 
first glass of wine into one of twcii^lasses which stood on the table. 

** Ah ! ha !” said he, it is cold, and the journey is long. Let 
uiT drink, and warm ourselves up.*' 

The^man from Paris looked around to see who gave him ibis in- 
utatioif. . **Do you speak to me?” said he. 

** \V1k|ti else should IP There is no other pertop present,” 
'was tin reply. 

“ Why ilier me wide P” “Why not ?’* 

*‘A\ir 

^'It is because we are of the same, or nearly the saire trade.’* 

“ **'• ** 'rybody may be of the same trade. J t is necessary, ihowev^^ 

* to*1cnow whether one be companion or master.” 

Well, we will drink a glass of wine, ebat, z id find out which is 
the or V' 

“ Vei^ veil,*’ said the workman, adraucing towards the door of 
the inu. 

The stranger led the new coiner to the table and gave hidH the 
glass.” 

“'Ah !” said he, “ this is bnirgundy.’^ 

Yes, the brand was recommended to me, and I do not regret 
that 1 ordered it. There is yet wine in tbe bottle, and other bottles 
'm l^e cave.** 

“ What are you about now ?” 

“ I am fi'om Paris, and await the coming of the royal cortege, 
which I intend to accompany to Paris.” 

“ W'liat mean you ? 

** The king, queen and dauphin return to Paris with the market 
women, two hundred members of the assembly, and the national 
guard under the command of Lafayette.’* 

“ La Bburg**' ‘ «hen resolved to go Paris V* 

** Jtie ns ’ I.U do so. 

** So I 'tl.ought, at ti- last night, when T left for Paris.” 

** Ah ! 1 was curious w know what would become of the kin^,' 
especially as 1 know lijm. This is no boast. A man who has a ’ 
wife adti three children piust feed them, especially when there is no 
longbr a Bo^al Forge.” 
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The stranger ftiid oigly, Then busineca took jj-ou to > 

“ Y|^ and on my honour, I was w^ll paid for it.” As he spoke, 
the BM rattled several coins in his^'pocket. ” The money, hciv. 
ever,'* Wid he, was gjven mfe by a servant ; what is«ivorst of ail, 
by a ( <TDiBn servant. That was w/ong.” 

*' Ah,” said the stranger, hkeja man who advances slowly, but 
yet advances, “ you are on a business *'/hich is important, and well 
paid for?** 
tt YesV 

** Because it is difficult ?** ** It is.' 

A secret lock ? hey ?” " An invisible door.” 

** An invisible door ! 1 imagine a man in a bouse, who finds it 
necessary to hide himself. Well, the bell is iiing. Where is 
(^monsieur? he is not in! no! he is! look for him! he is l:>i^ked 
good evening I 1 defy any one to find monsieur. An ir^n 
door w ith oak panelling, you understand, few can tell the differ- 
ence.” 

“ But if anyone touch it ?** 

** Bah ! just make the oak an inch thick, and no one'* 6 an t'jll. t 
could not myself.** 

** Where made you that?** '* Aha !" 

< Then yoh will not tell ?” “ I cannot, for,I do not know." 

# “ You were then blind- folded?*' ' ' 

Exactly. There was a carriage at the gate ; they said, * Ate 
you so and so?* * Yes,' said 1. * Well, we awaited you. Get in.' 
I did. When in, ray eyes were bandaged, and the carrir^D was- 
driven for nearly half an hour ; at last, the door of a great house 
wQs evened ; 1 stumbled at the first step, and then we^t up ten 
steps into the vestibule. There I found a German servant, who 
said to the others, * It is well ! go away ! there is no longer any 
need of 3 ou.* The others left, and i/ne bandage was taken from 
my eyes, and 1 was told what T had to do. I set to work, and in 
one hour all was done. They paid me in good louis d'or. My 
^eyes were again blind folded ; 1 was put in the carriage, and taken 
back to the place whence I was borne.*’ 

** The bandage must have been very tight to prevent rOne from 
telling the right from the left.** 

"Heu! lieu!*' 

“Come, then,” said the stranger, “tell me what you really 
saw.” 

“ When 1 stumbled 1 took care in a slight d^ee to derange the 
bandage.*’ 

“ And when you had done so P” said tlK :^ 8 trangeP ^ith equal 
livacity. , * 

“ 1 saw a row of trees on the right, which made me think the 
house was on the Boulevard, that was all 1 know." 

“ All r* “ On my w'ord of honour ” 

“ That gives little information." 
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•*^The Boulevardli are lonj;, and there are n^ny houses with wide 
doors on them.” 

^ Tlien \ou would not reeo^fize the liouse ?” 

^Thc locksiffith thought \or aiinoiiK^t an|^ said, *^No, t would 
not.” \ 

The stranger, though his face m^not seem to sav what he really 
wished to utter, appeared saSiaii^d and said: “ Well, then it seems 
there arc no locksmiths, since people send to Versailles for one to 
make n secict door.” 

lie then filled the glasses aci^ain^ and knocked on thi‘ tiiik* kvitli 
the empty bottle, that the innkeeper might bnug a full <, 

Yes, there arc locksu^iths in Pans, but there arc n iters and 
professors.** 

/‘Ah, 1 see, like St. Eloi, you are one of the latter.” 

1 ^m. Do you belong to the trade ?” 

“ So)ncthing of the sort.” 

“ Whi^ are 3 ou “ A gunsmith.” 

^ , “ llavl ou any of your work about you 
“ D# you iee this giln ?” 

Tlie lodk'siuith took the gun, looked carcfullv at it, tried the 
lock, and approved of the click of the springs, then readuig the 
M4|anic oil t]ie breech, said, ** Impossible ! my friend, ficclerc 
n(%1}ehhlcr tlian twenty-eight. Do not be offended, but you anii 
1 ai*e close on fifty,” 

“ True, I am not Leclcrc, but I am just the same.” 

“ fl so ?” “ 1 am his master.” 


“ Ah, that is jun as if 1 had said I am not the king, but his 
master.” ^ 

What mean you “ Because I am the king^s master.” 

"^i^Ah ! have 1 the honour to speak to M, (lamain?” 

- “toil have, and if I couhf, 1 would serve }ou,” said the lock- 
smith, delighted at the eifect he hail prodtireil. 

“ Diable, I did not know 1 was talking to a man of sucli conse- 
queiKO.” 

«« rf It conbpquenee,” repeated the stranger. 

“ Tell me, is it pleasaift. to be u king’s master ' ’ “ W by 

“ Jjihiiik It very humiliating for one iiinu to be forced to cull 
another ‘ 3 our majesty.' ” 

“J dul not have to do so. When at the foru'e, I called liuu 


Hour .;eoH, and he called me Gaimiin. Whin we •■poke together 
familiarly.” 

“^es.’bnt^ i.u.Vif liicr tune came, 3 011 were sent to cat with the 
servants.'*’ 

“ Not a hit of it ; a Me ready ►erved was brought to me at t|^ 
shop, and a1 breakfast hi often said ; Bah 1 I will not go to see 
the oucen, for then 1 will not have to wash my hands.” P 

■ ‘il do not see.” J 

WTliy, w^ien the king worked in iron as we do, his hands well 
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S ke ours. . That jrtoes not, howevfsr, keep us frpm bpin*; hoTie^t 
eople, but the^ieen A»ed to say : ‘ Fie, Sire, yoi|r hands aie dirlf/ 
ust as if one ^hl work in a shop ami have clean hands. 1 tell 
you, he was never happy, except niie/in|^his geographical librai^, 

' his study, or when he was with zne./l think, though, *iie liked me 
I best.” / 

Such a pupil as a king mus^^i&ve been a famous bu 'ness for 
you.” f ^ 

“Not a bit; you ve mistaken. I wish dcvonilv it w.'is ko; for 
though the master of Louis XVI., the Restorer ot France, while idl 
the world thinks me as rich as Croesus, I am poor as Job.’* 

“ You poor? What on earth does he do with Ins money, then?” 
One half goes to the {loor, the other half to th^ rich, so lliat he 
never has a penny. The Coigiiy, the Vandreinl, and Tolipinae, ginw 
‘the^poor fellow away. One day he wished to reduce CoTopj^h 
salary, and made Coigny come to the door of the shop, anj after 
about five minutes, he came in as pale as possible, saying, ‘ On my 
honour I thought he would heat me.* * But his salary, sia’ said 1. 

‘ Oh, 1 let it stand as it is. I could not liidp it.* A fe^^^ys after-t 
wards he sought to make some remarks to the qiieejLi abolit the 
pension of Mailame de Pohgnac ; only think, tUre? hundred 
thousand frsy^cs ! a nice thing.” 

y'* Ball I it was not enough. For the queeq made him, give her „ 
five hundred thousand. Thus you see these Foligiiacs, wlip a few 
years ago had not a are about to leave France with millions. 
That would be nothing had they any talent, but give the whole 
of them an anvil and sledge, and not one can shoe a horse or niake 
a key. They, however, like knights, as they say they are, have 
urgadbthc king forward, and now leave him to get on as he caiV 
with Badly, Mirabeau, and Lafayette ; while to me, who would ha\e 
given him such good advice, his master, his friend, who first yat 
the file in his hand, he has given only fifteen hundred crowns- a 
year.’* 

“ But you work with him, and something good falls in from duy 
to day.” 

“What! 1 work w'lth him. No. It would compromise me. 
Since the taking of the Bastile I have not'put my loot inside of the 
palace. Once or twice I met him, the street \>as full of pqojile, 
and he bowed to me. The second lime was on the Safory road, 
and he stopped his cairia,^e. ‘Well, poor Oamain,’ said he, 

* things do not go on as you wish them to. This will, however, 
teach you. But how are your wife and c^'Jren?* ‘Well, very 
well,’ said I. ‘Here,’ said the King. ‘ make ^emr t.-^present for 
*me.’ He searched lus pockets, and all the ’;.lhiey he^tid find was 
line louis. ‘ Thu is all 1 have,’ said he, ‘^ul 1 am ashanfed to make 
' you so poor a present.* You will agree with me that a king who 
has nine louis only, and who makes his comrade so poor a present, 
must be badly off,” • ^ • 
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^ " You ciiil not tftke them ?’* ' , 

Yes I did. you must filw’ftvs take, fo# soraA9<ly c^s« woii»u. 

Tt is, however all right, for I will never go to' Vcrfailles, though he^'^ 
sVnt for m^Rgain and agjtin.' lie d(^s not deserve it; and when 
^ I think that he had ten thoua^and bottles of wine, each of which ' 
was worth a dozen of this, anS? that he never said to one of his 
servants, ' Take a basket to Gwain.’ Ah, he preferred that his 
Swiss, his body guard, and^n Flemish soldiers should have it.” 

Well,*’ said the stranger, so it is with kings ; they are un- 
grateful. We are, however, no longer alone.” At that moment two 
men and a bsh woman entered the room, and sate at a table near 
the one at which Gamain and the stranger w'ere drinking the second 
bottle. ^ 

The locksmith looked at them with an attention which made the 
a* «Vger smile. 

‘^rim party, however, was worthy of attention. 

One of the men was all torso ; the other all legs. The woman it 
is not sf easy to describe. 

The was like a dwarf, for he w^as hardly five feet high. 
Fie perliiy;* lost an inch or two from the fiict that he W'as knock- 
Kneed. His face, inj>tea(I of lessening this deformity, seemed to 
make it more apparent, for his straight and dirty hair^was flattened 
-.^n his bead, and his badly-markeil brow seemed to have gref^n 
liap-h[|zard. His eyes were usually glassy, but, when irritateil, 
flashed like those of a viper. His nose was flat, and made his high 
cheek bones the more apparent. To make everything more 
hideous, his yellow lips covered but half a dozen black and broken 
tee^h. 

' The veins of this man seemed filled with mingled blot *1 .and 
poison. 

’*‘-Tbe second, different froiv tbe first, who bad short legs, looked 
like a crane on stilts. His resemblance was tbe more striking, 
since hump-barked like tbe crane, with his head sunken between 
bis shoulders, it was to be distinguished only by its red eyes and 
its long-pointed nose. Like the heron, too, it seemed to have the ' 
faculty of extending its neck at will, and picking out the eyes of 
any person it pleased. This, however, was nothing, for the arms 
seemed to have an equal elasticity, for seated as he was, he could 
at once pick up a handkerchief on the floor, with which to wipe 
his brow^ 

The third was an amphibious being, the family, but not the sex 
of w'hich could be^,% , gnized. It was either a man or woman of 
thirty, or oJ[Al'i»rt](-fofir years, and wore the dress of a fishwornan, 
with cliaifis of gold, , m 1 ear-rings, with lace cape, &c, Her fea- 
tures, as fir as they cou^Vbe distinguished through the coating di 
rouge above them, were worn and faded. When one bad oxice seen 
her, one awaited with anxiety until she should open her mouth, 
witi^the expectation that her voice, better than her appearance. 
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would give soififc in^'cation which might be ilcfinife. All 
. though, was nabbing, for her soprano voice left the examiner in 
equal doubt, for'the ear was not mor^positive than the eye. » 
The shoes and stochings ofi the winnan’ and the tvo men, indi- 
cated that they had walked in the i;^ud long and far. 

“ Strange !” said Gamain, ** bu> 1 think I know that w'oman.^* 
‘'Perhaps,” said the stranger^ “but fellow, when -you 

see three persons together, bekure they have business to attend to : 
let us not bore them.” He took up his gun, end proposed to go. 

“ Do you khow them ?” 

'* Yes, by sight. I swear I have seen the woman somewhere.*’ 

“ At court?” “ Bah ! she is a fishwoman.” 

“ They go to court sometjrnes.” 

If you know them, tell me the names of the men^ it may 
me to remember the woman.” ^ 

“The men?” “Yes.” 

“ W'liich ?” “ The Crane.** 

Jean Paul Marat—” “ And the hunchback." 

“Prosper Yevrieres?” “Ah, ah!” ~ .» 

“ Does that put you on the track of the woman ?” •'•S^o.** 

“ Look again.*’ ** I give inv tongue to the dogs.’* 

But thesfish woman ?” “ Wait a bit— -no — yes.** 

-^‘Yes?” “ It is— impossible.” • 

“ Yes, at first, it seems impossible.” 

/ "‘His-” 

All, you will never name her. The fish woman is the Duke 
d'Aiguillon.” 

At the sound of the name, the apparent w oman turned pale, dud 
> lookril around. 

The stranger placed his fingers on his lips, and left. Gamain 
followed him, thinking that he w'as tnistaken. At the door, he 
knocked against a person, who seemed to fly, pursued by persons 
who shouted out : “ The queen’s hairdresser !” Among these pur- 
suers. were two, each of wiiom bore a bloody head on a pike. 

“ What is the matter?” said the locksmith to the stranger. 

“ Who knows? Perhaps they wish hmvto curl the hair of those 
two heads. People in revolutionary days take strange fancies.” 

He mingled in the crowd, leaving Gatrnin, from whom peHiaiis 
he had extracted all be wished, to return to Ins shop at Versailles. 

i 

CHAPTER II. , 

CAGL10STRO. 


The stranger w'as able to hide himself ea|ily in the erowi!, espe- 
cially as it was large. « 
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f It was the advahce guard of the escort of thei^king, queen, and 
dauphin. i ' T-i 

Jt was composed of miser^Jbie and rnprped beggars, half drunk, 
the float ir:g» foam of tlieipo|falation^ like the froth which rises 
Srom water, or lava. v 

All at once there was a great feimult. The bayonets of the Na- 
tional Guard and the white horse f/i Lafayette were seen. 

The crv'wd shouted loudly, Long live Lafa> etle !” who from 
time to time took off his hat, and saluted with his sword. Vive 
Mirabeau !*’ too was heard, as the latter from time to time put his 
head through the carriage window, iu which he, with five other 
members of the National Assi^nibly, sat, to get fresh air. 

Thus the unfortunate king, for whom all was silence, lie.ard the 
P 9 wfarity he had lost, applauded. He also heard the c^ualitv m 
vrljucli he was deficient, praised. Dr. Gilbert, as he accoinp.vhed 
the khig, without any immediate compuniou, walked on the right 
side of the royal carriage, that is, close to the queen. 

On tl $3 two sides of the carriage of the king and queen, beyond 
the kvnd o. file of footmen, who had taken that position so us to be 
able to aid liim in case of necessity, walked, pattering in the uiud, 
six inches deep, the men and women of the market, who seemed 
every moment to make a more compact array of their, ribjbons and 
'‘^auJy coloured dresses. V 

'i'he king looked on with his sad heart-broken air. He had not 
slept on the night before, and had eaten a bad breakfast. He had 
^ not been allowed time to readjust and to powder Ins hair ; his bejww 
wn? long, his linen rumpled, and looked wrctchcilly. Alas, the pooiv 
• kihg was not a man for dangerous eonjectuiva, at all crises hung 
iow'n his head in dejection. Once only he looked up, and ^ixen it 
was when his head was about to fall on the scaffold. 

■ At about a hundred pacet^froin the cabaret, the crowd halted, and 
the cries down the whole line were increased. 

The queen looked out of the window, and the motion, which 
seemed like a salute, increased the murmur. 

“Gilbert,*' skid she, “ what is it my people are singing? What 
are they crying V* 

Gilbert uttered a sigh, which meant — She is unchanged. Then, 
with an expresMon of deep sadness, he saidr*‘ Madame, tlie people 
you call yours, was once really so, when twenty years ago an ele- 
gant gentleman, whom 1 now look for in vain, introduced you to 
them on the balcony, and shouted, ‘ Long liva our daupluness,' 
adding mailamiVi, )OU have two hundred thousimd lovers.* ’* 

Tlie quu,Ai bit he^Jips, for she could find no fault with his 
answer. « 

“ True,” said she, “ kl'it it only proves that people change.” * 

Gilbert bowed, and was silent. 

. 1 asked you a question, M. Gilbert," with an obstinacy she 

peiuisted in, even when aware that the answer would be unpleasant. 
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Yes, madame, A-iid a^ your majesty insists, I will reply. Tim * 
people sing : — * •• 

I* i *La BoiiLin-gere n desf-ecus, 

J Qui ne lui <|autcnt ^ere,’ 

You Icnow wlio the people call the baker's wife/* 

“Yes, sir, I know they do me thai; honour. I am, howerer, used 
to nicknames. They once called^ me llladame Dedcit. Is t^ere 
any connexion between tlie first and the last name ?*’ v' " 

“ Y^ca, inadamc, anti to be assured 3 ^ou have only to think of one 
of the tno verses I have repeated to you/* 

Tlie queen repeated them, and said — ^ 

“ M. Gilbert — I do not understand/* 

. Gilbi'vl was silent. The queen continued/ “ Well, did you hear 
me? 1 do not understand/* 

“ ifoes your majesty insist on an explanation ?’* 

Certainly.** ♦ 

‘^They mean your majesty’s ministers, especially of finance, diave 
' been too complaisant, M. de Calonne for instance. The .^people 
knew that jour majesty had only to ask that it ought tef^bte g^ven • 
you, and as queens ask without much difficulty, fur on asbjig they 
command, the people sing — 

/ * La Bimlangcrc a dos ecus, 

Qui uc lui content guerc.* 

is to say which scarcely cost the trouble of asking/* 

■ The queeii grasped convulsively with her white hand the velvet 
■ of the carriage door. 

“Well,** said she, “that is what it signs. Now, M. Gilbert, 
pleaSClTfor you explain its thoughts well, tell me what it says/’ 

“It says, madame, we wdll not want bread in Paris, for we have 
the baker, Ills wife, and the shop-boy.” # 

“ You can explain this second insolence ilistinclly as the first, 
can you not ? 1 hope so. * 

“ Madame,” said Gilbert, with the Riitne kind melancholy, “ if 
you would reflect, not on the words, but on the intention of this 
people, you would see that you have not so much to complain of as 
you think.'** 

“ Let us see,” said tire queen. “ You know, doctor, I wish for 
nothing so much us for infonnation.** 

“ Whether correctly or not, nmdamc, I cannot say, but it is said 
that a heavy trade in corn is carried on at Versailles, and that, 
therefore, none is brought to Paris. Who Jjigjd the poor? The 
baker and iiis wife. To whom as father, mother, •mil son turn 
tiieir hands, when for want of money they To tffe baker and 
his wife. Whom does he beg after tha'y^^God who provides the 
harvests ? Those who distribute bread. Are you not, madame, 
the king, this august child, all distributors of bread ? Do not fiud 
fault then with the name but thank God f(h the hope entertaioeil. 
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that wlien oncte king, queen, and daupjiiii amid 1,200,000 
Iftarving people,. they will cease to want.’* 

should we thank the people while it shouts out hut nick-| 
nainei hpfore, around, behin,) us, ftSfr such songs and insults?” " 

** \'e8, madame, and the more sincerely that this is an expression 
of good humour, for the nicknames are manifestations of hope, as 
its cries are an expression of desii^.” 

aIu all ! The people wish pro^erity to Messieurs de Lafayette 
and de Mirabeau ?*' 

Yes, madame, for if they hare, being, as you see, separated 
from the abyss over which you hang, they may serve and preserve 
the monarchy.” 

Is then the monarchy so fallen that it may be preserved by two' 

men 

Gilbert was about to reply, when cries of terror, mingled with 
bursts'* of laughter, were heard, and a motion of the crowd was made, 
winch, far from separating Gilbert from the carriage, drove him 
close te it. He clung to the door string, that it might be necessary 
for j^inrX defend and aid the queen. 

They yvere two heads which, after having made Leonard dress 
the hair, they had come to ]>resent to the queen. 

At the cries, and the sight of the heads, the crowd>opened tp let 
them pass. 

“ For mercy’s sake,” said Gilbert, do not look to the right.” 

The queen was not a woman to obey, she knew not why, suo)^ 
an injunction. 

She consequently looked in the direction Gilbert had told her 
not. She uttered a terrible ciy. 

All at once her eyes became detached from the horrible spVUacle, 
ns if there were something yet more awful, and became riveted, as 
It were, to a Medusa’s head. 

The queen took her hand from the door of the carriage, and 
placing It on Gilbert’s shoulders, drove her finger-nails almost into 
the fiesh. 

The Medusa’s head was that of the stranger whom we saw 
drinking in the inn with Gamam, who leaned with his arms folded 
against a tree. 

Gilbert turned, and when he saw the pale quivering lips of the 
quc(‘n, and her fixed eyes, he attributed her excitement to the ap^ 
pcarance of the two heads, but he saw she was looking in a hori- 
zontal direction. 

Gilbert looked ta die same direction, and at the same moment, 
uttering a of surprise, as the queen had of terror, both exclaimed, 
“ Caglios^-ro.” ^ 

The man who leaneu against the tree saw the queen perfectly 
well. 

He made a sign to Qjlbert, as if to say, hither.” 

J'ist then the carriages prepared to set out, mechanically, in* 
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stinctively, and natnrallf, the aueen pushed Gilhetl to prevent 

.beinp; liurt by the wheel. * 

He thought she meant him go to the stranger. 

If, too, the queen had not pushed <him, he could not 
gone, for he was no longer master of himself. 

Consequently he stood still, while the cort^^ge defiled, and fol- 
lowing the false woihiuan, who ^om time to time looked h!U*k to 
sec if he was followed, entered a narrow street, huiried a rapid 
pace towards Bellevue, and disappeared behind a wall just a 
moment when the cortege was hidden from sight in the direction 
of Paris, being completely hidden by tl^e mountain behind which it 
was. 

Gilbert followed the guide, who preceded him some twenty paces, 
until he was half way up the ascent. Being then in front 
large *and handsome house, the stranger took a key from liis ]H)ck4^t 
and opened a little door, which enabled the master to leave the 
house when he pleased unseen by his servants. 

He leit the door half open, a direct invitation for his coru'panion 
to follow him. * ^ 

Gilbert did so, and carefully closed the door, which turned quietly 
on its hinges, and closed without any noise. 

^'hen oneff in, Gilbert saw himself in a corridor, the walls on 
wli<ch laid as high as a man in the most maHellous manner, with 
bronze plates like those with which Ghiberti enriched the door of 
the baptistry of Florence. 

His feet sunk in a soft Turkey carpet. 

On the left was an open door. 

Gilbert thought this room, too, was intentionally kept open, and 
enter(tf a room hung with India satin, and furniture covered with 
the same material — one of those fantastic birds painted or em- 
broidered in the fashion the Chinese are* so fond of, was hun^ to 
tiie wall, and sustained in its beak a mirror, which, like the can- 
dt lahra, was of most exquisite workmanship, and represented hunches 
of lilies. 

There was but one single picture to ornament the room — Ka- 
phael’s Virgin. Gilbert was admiring this picture, when he Iieaid, 
or rather desired, that a door opened behind him. He turned, aiul 
saw' Cagliostro coming from a kind of dressing-room. Oue ii.o- 
mci t bad enabled him to elTace the stains from his hands and arin^, 
to give his dark hair the most anstocratic change, and to cifect u 
perfect transfuimatioii. 

His costume wras covered with emhroider 3 slTis hands spaiklcd 
wjth diamonds, strangely contrasting with t.hj hlack^Nlrcss and 
sinple gold ring which Gilbert had received ^om Washington. 

• Cagliostro, with an open and smiling face,^ advanced, and reached 
forth hts hand. 

Gilbert seized it. • 

|i ^'Wait a moment; dear Gilbert. Since we parted you hswe 

' J 
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suph progress, especially in Ahilosdphy, that you are the 
maste^, and 1 scarcely worthy of beiif*; a scholar.” 

* ** Trank you for the comi^iment,!' said Gilbert, but if I have , 
made ira'cif progress^ how do you know it? VVe have not met for ' 
^ eight years.’* 

** Think you, dear doctor, that you are one of those men un- 
kn<?w«' because you are unseen ? ^ have not seen you for eight , 
ycars; biTtr^ can "nevertheless tell you every day what you have been 
about.” 

“Indeed!” 

Will you still doubt my .double sight?” 

** You know that 1 a\n a mathematician 1” 

And therefore incredulous. Let us see. You come first to* 
{^ce on account of family affairs. They did not concern me, 

“ flo !“ said Gilbert, who thought to annoy Cagliostro. Tell 
me.” 

“ wished to attend to the education of your son Sebas- 

tianTand to place him at a little city eighteen or twenty leagues 
from Paris, and to settle matters with your agent, a good fellow, 
whom, contrary to his inclinations, you keep iu Paris, and who for 
many reasons should be with his wife.” 

“ Indeed, you are wonderful:—” 

“ Listen, you came the second time in consequence of political 
affairs, which brought you to France, as they have brought many 
others. Then you wrote various pamphlets, and sent them to 
Louis XVI., and as you have a little of the old man in you, you 
are prouder of the royal nfiprobatiou than you would be of that of 
the master who prcccMled me iu your education, Joan ulfcques 
Kousseau, who, were he n^w alive, would be far greater than any 
king. You were dcsirous'to know what the descendant of Louis 
XIV. and Henry IV. thought of Dr. Gilbert. Unfortunately iliere 
e.visted a little matter of which you had not thought, yet which 
caused me one day to find you all bloody, w ith a ball in your breast,* 
at the Azores, where my vessel chanced to touch. This little 
affair had relation to a* certain Mademoiselle Audrec de Tavernay, 
who became Countess de Charny, and who esteems herself happy 
in being able to serve the queen. Now as the queen could refuse 
nothing to Gliaruy’s wife, slie asked and obtained a lettre de cachet, 
you w ere arrested at Havre, and taken thence to the Baslile, where, 
dear doctor, you would be yet if the people one day had not torn 
it down. Then, like a good royalist as you are, you took side with 
the king, Aie ph^mn of whom you are. Yesterday, or rather 
this mot-ning, you cwtributed greatly to the safety of the royal 
family, by hurrying to uwaken Lafayette, who slept like an honest 
man, and ju^t now, when you saw me, thinking that the queen, 
who by the by detests \ou, you were willing to make your body a 
d^enco for your SOI ercipn Is not this the case ? But 1 forgot a 
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tiling of some import«Dce, a ipiagnetic exhibition in the prea|»t% 
of the king, the withdrawal of a certain casket/ seized by ^e Ras 
de Loup. Have 1 either forgotten or mistaken aught?” / » 

*'Ti'ue, YOU are still the^ magkiian, sorcereri and - ^Jichantcr, 
Cagliostro.** 

Cagliostro smiled with satisfaction. He was rejoiced at having, 
contrary to Gilbert’s washes, p^duced the efifeets which t)ie> eoun- 
tennrtce of the latter exhibited. ^ 

Gilbert continued: 

Now,*’ said he, as I love you certainly as much as you love 
me, and as iny desire to know what l^as become of you since our 
separation, is very great, and equal to that which impelled you to 
fjiid out where 1 was, tell me in what part of the world your genius 
and power has been employed ?** 

Six months ago I was in the castle of San Angelo, while ^yoiK 
three months ago were in the Bastile.” 

“ But 1 thought there was no escape from San Angelo ?** ' 

Bah ! remember Benvenuto Cellini.” 

** Did you too then make a pair of wings as lie did, and^ike a 
new Icarus fly over the Tiber ?” 

I could not by evangelical precaution* I was placed in a deep, 
dark dungeSn.” 

“ You did get out though ?’* '♦Yes ; for here I pm.” 

You bribed the keeper V* 

** Not 80 ; 1 unfortunately had an incorruptible, but fortunately 
not immortal jailor ; chance, or one less infidel than I would say 
Providence, contrived that be died one day after he bad thrice re- 
fused to release me.” 

‘’•'Suddenly ?** 

“ Yes. His successor was not incorruptible ; the first time he 
brought me supper, he said eat and get strong, for before to-nrori ow 
we have a joiiruey to take, lie did not lie, for that night each of 
us used up tiiree horses, and travelled a hundred miles.” 

“ What said the government to your flight ?” 

“ Nothing, They dressed the body of the dead jailor in ray old 
clothes ; fired a pistol ball in his face ; lalfl the weapon beside iiim, 
and said, that having procured arms, 1 had killed myself. An 
account of my death was published, and the poor devil was b'uried 
in my place. You see, Gilbert, at last 1 am dead. If I say I am 
not dead, they will reply by producing the magistrate’s certificate 
to prove my buiial at least. There was no need of that, however, 
for it became necessary for me for the time to disappear. 1 then, 
^as Abbe Dutille said, made a plunge, and .have appeared under 
ainother name.” r 

“ And what is your name now, if I combiif; no indiscretion ?” 

“ My name is Zanoni ; 1 am a Genoese banker, and do a little 
discount busines|^with princes. You know jnv. heart a nd nur se, 
as ever, are at yoSftlfeWiCie; ' MiP^Were 
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iir » private chest in my secretary, the pther »» at Saint Cloud, in 
Paris, ard if you need money, and I am not at home, come hither, 
and I wifU show you the way to open' the little door. Push the 
spring ; this is the way, and yott will always find about a million 
tiiere." 

** Y:*u arc indeed a wonderful man/’ said Gilbert with a smile; 
but; y/^u know^ with my twenty thc'isand livres a year, 1 am richer 
than the kin^.” 

“ And what are you about in Paris 

** Who knows ! establishing what you contributed to in the United 
States; a Republic , 

Gilbert shook liis head.^ 

** France has no tendency to Republicanism/* 

" arVe will make it so.” 

“'The king will resist.** “ Possibly.” 

The nobles will appeal to arms.*’ ‘‘ Probably.” 

“ Wliat then will you do ?** 

“We will not make a Republic then, but a Revolution.*' 

Gilbert let his head fall on his breast. 

“ Know you who destroyed the Bastile, my friend ?** 

“ The people.” 

“ You do not understands but take cause for effect. For five hun- 
dred years counts, lords, princes, had been locked up in the Bas- 
tile, yet still it stood, — One day, the king, in his folly, sought to 
imprison thought, which needs space and extent, m that place. 
Thought burst through the Bastile, and the people entered by the 
breach.” 

*♦ True,” murmured Gilbert. 

“ You remember what Voltaire wrote to M. de Chauvelin, MSreh 
2, 1764, about twenty-six years since.” 

“Tell me.’* 

“ Voltaire wrote : * All I see announces the seeds of a revolution, 
wbicb certainly will come, and which 1 will not be happy enough 
to see. The French are slow, but they always succeed. Light has 
been gradually diffused, and one day there will be an outbreak. 
There will be a fearful clatter.’ ” 

“ The young are very happy ; they will see sights.” 

“ What think you of things yesterday and to-day ?** “ Terrible.” 
“ What think you of what you saw ?” “ Awful I” 

“ Well, Gilbert, we are only at the beginning. All things in 
this old world march to the tomb, nobility, royalty, all will find a 
tomb in an abyss.” 

“ I guess the nobi^y may, for it has given itself to gain eycr^ 
since the famous night oi August 4. Let us save our royalty, which 
is the palladium of the notion.*’ 

“ Those are fine words, dear Gilbert. Tell me if the palladium 
saved Troy though. Sfr/e royalty. Do you think royalty can be 
■av^a with ease when we have such a king?” 
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“ He. is Bprntiff fromfa great race." ' * 

“Yes, a race of eakilea tilinsformed into pjiroquets, %fore 
Utopians like you, Gilhert; Isave royalty, kings must nuke lAi 
effort for themselves. Is the^ king a represeritiiion of >oJr ideal 
of the sceptre bearer? Think you Charlemagne, Saint L(»gis, * 
Philippe- Augustus, Henry IV., Francis I., or Louis XIV.,jl’a(l 
those flabby cheeks, banging lij^, inexpressive eyes, and hesitating 
step? They had not, but were men with nerve. Mood, life, 
beneath their royal robes, and were not bastardised by constant 
transmission in one strain. That is a good radical idea, which 
^ these short-sighted people have forgot^ten. 

'‘To preserve animal and even vegetable life in vigour, nature 
herself has prescribed the fusion of races — as the graft in the 
vegetable kingdom is the preserver of beauty and grace, m.irri^v^ 
in man, between parents too closely connected, causes individuals 
to decay. Nature suffers, languishes, and degenerates, 'when 
several generations of the same blood succeed each other ; But on 
the contrary becomes revived and invigorated by the infusion of a 
new element. Look at the heroes who found dynasties anithe* 
sluggards who end. Henry 111., the last Valois, and Gaston, the 
last Medici, the Cardinal of York, th« last Stuart, and Charles VI., 
the last Hsq»sbourg. Citing back, Louis XV. and Marie dc 
Medici, Henry IV,, is four times his ancestor, and Mary de 
Medici, five times his ancestress. Passing to Philip 111., of St>ain, 
and Margaret, of Parma, the former is three times his ancestor 
and the latter his aucestress. ], who had nothing better to do, 

, have counted all this, and have come lo this conclusion, out of 
tliirly-two ancestors, there are, in Louis XV.’s case, six Bourbons, 
five iTl^dici, eleven Hapsbourgs, three Savois, three Stuarts, and a 
Danish princess. Subject the best horse or dog on earth to such 
trealinent, and in the fourth generation ^ou will have either a pony 
or a cur. Hgw the devil can it be otherwise with us men ? You 
are a mathematician, doctor, and how do you like my calculation ?*' 

1 tell you, ray dear wizard," said Gilbert, rising and taking his 
. hat, that your calculation reminds me that my place is with the 
‘ king." 

Gilbert advanced towards the door. 

, Cagiioatro asked him to stop, and said: “Hear me, Gilbert, 
you know 1 love you^and4o spare you trouble, would expose 
myself to intense agony. Let me advise you." 

“What?" 

“Let the king escape and leave France, now while he can. In 
three months, perhaps, in six, in a year it will j}e too late." 

Count," said Gilbert, “ would you advise.a soldier to leave his 
* post because it is dangerous ?” 

“ Were the soldier so situated, hemmed in, surrounded, if his 
life, especially, compromised that of half a ipillion of men, I wrmhl. 
You, even you, Gilbert, will tell the king so, when, aids, »t wil^ be 
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itqo late. Wait hot until to-morrow, but t^l him to-day. Do not ' 
wait -gnlil evening, but tell him now** 

4 ** Cdunt, you k\iow that I am a fa^^alist What will be, will be s ' 
as longias 1 have influence the king will remain in France. We 
^wjU meet in the conteBt* and, perhaus, rest side by side on the 
batO- field/* 

"/Well, then the world will say,, no man, intelligent soever as he 
may be, can escape from his destin^/* 

" I sought you for the purjiose of telling you this, and you have 
heard me. Like Cassandra's prediction, mine is vain. Adieu.’* 

" Listen ! Count. Do you tell me here as you did in America, ^ 
that you are able to read the human fate in the face ?*’ He stood 
at the threshold. 

4 Gilbert, certainly, as you read the course of the stars, while 
, common men fancy they stray at hazard." 

"Listen! some one knocks at the door.” "True.” 

" Tell me who knocks at that door i When and what death he 
will die ?** 

will; let us admit him.” 

Gilbert went to^\'ards the end of the corridor, and his heart beat 
in a way he could not express, — though he said ** it was absurd 
for him to have faith in this charlatanism." ^ 

The door opened. A man of distinguished bearing, tall, and 
with his face impressed with an expression of great kindness, 
entered the room, and looked at Gilbert with an expression not 
devoid of anxiety. 

" Good morning, marquis,” said Cagliostro, 

“ Good morning, baron,” said the stranger. 

As Cagliostro saw the latter looked anxiously at Gilbei4, he 
said : ** Marquis this is a friend of mine. My dear Gilbert/ihis is 
one of my clients, the ManjUis l)e Favras.” 

They bowed — then, speaking to the stranger, he said : " Marquis, 
be pleased to await me a few moments only, in that room.” 

The marquis bowed again, and left. -a 

" Well," said Gilbert. 

“ You wish to know how he will die ?” 

“ Did you not promise to tell me ?" 

Cagliostro gave a strange look, and glanced around to see that ^ 
no one was listening. 

" Have you ever seen a nobleman bung ?” ** No." 

Well, it is a curious spectacle, and you will be on the Place do 
Greve on the day of De FatTas’ execution.” 

Then, taking Gilbert to the gate, he said : ” Listen I when you 
wish to see me without being seen or seeing, push this knob thus * 
and he showed the secret. "Excuse me I those who have not 
long to live should not be kept waiting.” 

, He left, leaving Gilbert amazed at the statement which had 
meUd his surprise, biit not conquered bis incredulity. 
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In tlie interim the king, queen, and royal family continueo the 
journey to Paris. 

On the way, the dauphin became very hungry, and asked for 
bread. 'Pbe queen looked around her, and nothing was more easy, 

► for every liayonet Had a loaf on its point. She looked for Gilbert, 
lie -as ’we know was with’ Cagliostro. Had he been there, the 
^ queen would not have hesitated to have asF^ed for a piece of liread. 
She would not, however, ask one of the men of the peojde sWit-i 
bated so. 

“ My child,” said she, “wait until evening; we have none now;^ 
hut to-night may perhaps.** She wept. i 

The dau|)hin reached his little hand towards one of the loaves 
■‘the people had on the points of their bayonets, and said: “'iluc/' 
those men have.” 

’‘Yes, my child, it is theirs, and not ours. They got it at Ver- 
sailles, for tlwy say they have had none foj* three days at l\iris/ 

“ For three days !” said the child, “ Have they eaten nothing 
for three days, mamma ?’* 

“ No, my child,” said the queen. 

“Then,” said the dauphin, “ they must be very hungry.” 

Cea.'-ing his complaints, he sought to sleep. Poor prince ! more’ 
than once helore his death he begged in vain for bread At the 
bcirriiHr there was another halt, to celebrate the arrival. After 
about half an hour of cries, clamour, and thinces in the mud, an 
immense hurrah was given ; every giio, whether borne by man, 
woman or child, was fired in the air, without any attention being- 
paid to the fact that they were charged with ball, and alter a 
'second or two, the missiles were heard falling in every direction 
like hail. 

The dauphin and his sister wept. They were so frightened that 
they iorgot their hunger. The march was resumed, and the Place • 
de PHotel de Ville was reached. There a square was foimed to 
keep hack all the carriages except the king's, and all hut the royal 
household, and the national assembly, and the ifdiel de Ville was 
entered. 

The queen then saw Weber, her confidential valet, making evrry 
effort to enter the palace. Weber was an Auglrian, and had come 
with her from Vienna. She called to him. He came. 

Seeing at Versailles that the National Guard on that day had 
the post of honour, Weber, to give himself an importance, which 
might enable him to he useful to the queeq, had put on the uni- 
form of the guard, and to the dress of the private had addec^tne 
• n 2 0 
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^tf^oTations of the staff. The equerry had tent him a horse. Not , 
tt> HFOiu e suspicion, he had kept outfuf the way, with the intention, « 
hlfwever, of approaching if the quecfn needed him. Being called, 
he came. 

* Why do you seek to force the lines, Weber?” said the queen, 
pre^f,rving her usual familiarity with him. 

“*To he of use to your majesty. *x 

“ You can do nothing in the il6tel de Ville, but elsewhere you 
may he very uselul. On the Tuilenes, where we are not exjic'cied, 
and whither you must go, or we shall find neither lights, supper, 
or a bed.” , , S 

Bailly, one of the three popular men of the day. whom we have 
Been appear during the first excursion of the king, now, when'^ 
kayonets and cannon displaced the bouquets of flowers and gar* 
Sands, awaited the king and queen at the foot of a throne prepared 
them. It was badly made, and trembled beneath the velvet 
that covered it. It was a|)piopriate. 

The mayor of Paris now almost echoed his previous address. 

'l(.c king replied : ” 1 always Ci>me with pleasure and confidence 
among the people of my good city of Paris.** 

The king spoke in a low tone, for he was faint with fatigue and 
hunger. Bailly repeated his w'ords aloud, so ihal alPmighi hear. 

lie, however, either voluntary or not, forgot the words ‘*and 
confidence.** 

Her bitterness was delighted at an opportunity to give vent to 
itself. 

She said, ” Excuse me, Mr. Mayor, you either did not hear, or 
your memory is bad.** 

** Madame,’* said Bailly, wdth that star-gazing eye, \vhicl7 read 
heaven so well and earth badly. 

The queen said: “'I'lie king’s remark was that he always came 
with pleasure and confldenee among the people of his city of Paris. 
Now, as people may doubt if he came with pleasure, it is impor- 
tant that it be known that he came with coiifidince.” 

She ascended the stejis of the throne, and sale down to hear the 
addresses of the electorcT, 

In the meantime, Weber reached the Tuileries. 

About ten, the wheels of the royal carriages were heard, and 
Weber cried out : “ Attend the king !’* 

'i’he king, queen, dauphin, Madame Royale, the princess Eliza- 
beth, and Andrce entered. 

M. de Provence had gone to the Luxembourg. 

’The king lookedt,gl,*dIy around, and as he entered the room, 
observed thiouvh a half open door that supper was ready. * 

At the same tune an usher entered, and uttered the usual cere- ' 
menial phrase ''The king is served.” 

,^'Ah, Weber is a iran of great resources; Madame, tell him 
from me, 1 am much pleased with him.” 
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•• f will not fail to d% so, sir.” ^ • 

'When the children had eu{.4jed, the queen asked leave to.Tefire 
to her ronm. 1 • t 

“ Certa?nly, madame, for you must be fatis:ued. As, however^ . 
you will need food before to*morrow, have some prepared in 
time.” 

The queen left with the children. 

The kint; sate at table and Unished his supper. Madame Eli- 
zabeth, the devotion of whom not even the viil^jarity of Louis XVI, 
could change, remained with the kintf, to render him those hule 
attentions which even the best domestic^ neglect. 

I'he queen, when in her room, ‘breathed freely. She had 
ordered all her ladies not ta leave Versailles unordered, and she 
was alone, <5 \ 

She set about findinpr then a chair or sofa, purposing to put thi^^ 
children in her own bed; hut entering an adjoining room, 
seeing that it was comfortably warmed and lighted, was enchaiftethi^ 
t) observe two clean beds in it. The children being asleep, she sat 
down at a table, on which there was a candelabra with four 

The table had a red cover. 

She looked through the fingers of the hand on which she rested 
her head, h!>t saw nothing but the red cover. * 

Twice or thrice something in the red glare made her ^hake her 
bead mechanically. She seemed to feel her eyes become filled 
with blood, and her eara to tingle. 

Then like a tempest her past life 8W'ef>t before her. 

She remembered that she was horn NoviMtiher 8th, 175.5, on thfc* 
day of the I ishon earihqunke, when fifty thousand lives and two . 
hundred cnuiches were overthrown. 

She remembered that the first room she slept in at Strasbourg 
was hung with a tapestry representing the murder of the innocents, 
and amid the dense light of the fire she saw the blood streaming 
from iheir wounds, while the faces of the ruffians assumed so 
' dread and terrible an e.YpreN6ion, that she called for ait), and at 
dawn left a city which had given her so painful a reception in 
France. • 

She remembered that on her way to Paris, she paused at the 
house of the Baron de Tavernay, where for the first time she met 
the wretch Cagliostro, He had shown her a horritde object, an 
unknoivn and terrible, machine of death, and afterwards a head, 
her own, rolling from it. 

She remembered that when Ma lame Lebrun painted her por- 
^trait, she was then a young and heaiUiful w^gnan ; by some acci- 
\dent she bad given her the air of the Henrietta of England, viife 
of ('harles 1. She remembered that when she first came to Ver- 
sailles and, placed her fool on that marble pavement, which on the 
evening before she had seen running witl^ blood, a terrible clap of 
thunder had been heard, preceded by a nash which divide^ the 
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sky from n^ht to left in so terrible atmanner, that tbe Due 
de*" Urcln iicu, not easily frightened, Ihook his head, and said, the . 
<Hnen is bad. ' [ 

■ As she saw all this, she fancied that a reddish vapour rose before 
her, and b'^carne every moment more dense. 

Tbe tlarkeriinjz of the air became so apparent, that tbe queen 
looked up and saw that without any apparent cause one of the 
lights wa's out. She iremhlcd; the light yet smoked, and she 
could not comprehend uhy it was out. 

As she looked at the light with amazement, it seemed to her 
that the next one grew more^atid more pale, that the white hlaze « 
became red, and then burned blue. Then the light grew thinner 
and larger, and appeared about to leave the wick ; at last it ^ 
I Aiiivered for a moment as if under some invisible influence, and 
'^^disappeared. 

A vTi.e queen gasped, as sbe saw tbe quivering light, and insen* 
•si'jty her bands approached more and more near the table. She 
saw it go out, and thr<‘w herself back in a chair, and placed her 
‘/ian^s on her brow, which was damped with perspiration. 

She remained tlius for ahoiit ten minutes, and when she looked 
around, saw that the hlaze of the third light was being bedimmed 
as the others had been. • 

At firm, Marie Antoinette thought she was dreaming, or under 
tbe influence of some fearful hallucination. She sought to rise, 
but ftdt herself chained to her scat. She sought to call her 
daughter, whom ten minutes before she would not have awakened 
, for the world. Her voice, however, stuck in her thioat. Sho 
sought to look away, but the third expiring light seemed to fas- 
cinate lur. At last, as the second had changed colour, the third 
took different hues, floated to and fro, from right to left, and went 
out. ‘ ^ 

The queen was so terrified that she regained her utterance, and 
sought, by talking to herself, to regain the courage she had lost. 

All at once, wirhout undergoing the changes of the others, as ' 
the queen was saying : “ I do not make myself uneasy about the 
three, hut if the fourth go our., wo' wo! to me I” It went out. 

She littered a cry of agony, and, rising from her seat in the 
dark; tossed her arms around, and fell on the floor. 

As her body struck the floor, the door opened, and Andree 
appeared at the entrance. 

She paused for a moment, as if, in this obscurity, she saw a 
kind of vapour, and as if she heard the rustling of a shroud in 
the air. ^ 

Looking about her, she saw the queen prostrate on the floori 
and unconscious. 

She stepped back, as if her first intention bad been to retire. 
Soon, however, she controlled herself, and saying notliing, and 
answering no question, (it would have been in vain to do so.) with 
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a fitrenfjfth of which ^he mi^ht have been supposed incapably 
lifted her up, and without spy other li^ht than that of the tVo 
candles, which ^bone from her room through the door, placed ^er 
on the bed. ^ 

Taking a flacon of salts from her pocket, she placed it to^the 
nose of Marie Antoinette. 

Notwithstanding this, the queen had fainted so completely, that 
not for ten minutes did she breathe. 

A deep sigh announced that consciousness had returned. An- 
dree felt inclined to go, but, as before, a sense of consciousness 
retained her. 

She merely withdrewher arm fhom the head of Marie An- 
toinette, whom she had lifted up, that no portion of the corrosive 
liquid might get on the queen's face or chest. She removed the, 
salts also. \ 

As soon as it was done, her head fell hack on the pillow, 
the queen seemed again plunged in a faint almost as 
the one she bad just recovered from. 

A shudder passed over the whole of the queen's frames S^: ? 
sighed, and opened her eyes, while Andr^e, cold, passionless as ^ 
statue, again attended her. 

Gradual/ she recalled her ideas, and, seeing a woman near her, 
threw her arms around her neck. She erkd out : ** Ah ! defend—* 
save me.’* 

“Your majesty, surroun^led by your friends, needs no defence, 
and you have now recovered from a fainting fit.” 

“The Countess of Cbarny !” said the queen, when she saw 
who she had embraced. She withdrew her arms and almost re-' 
pelled Andrde. 

Andi^e did not fail to observe both the feeling and the action. 

For a moment she remained in an klmost impassable statg. 

Stepping hack, she says: “Does the queen order me to assist 
in undre*<siiig her ?” 

“ No, thank you, countess/' said the queen, in a tone of emotion, 
“ I will do so alone. Return to your room, you must have need of 
sleep.” 

“ I will return to my room, not to sleep, however, but to watch 
your majesty.” 

Havirig bowed respectfully, she retired with a step not unlike 
that a statue would have. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SEBASTIAN. 

On the same evening, when the events we have spoken of took 
place, a not less strange affair took place^n the college of the Abbj 
Fortier. ^ ‘ 
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Se)>asti.'\n Gilbert di ^.appeared at about sit in tha evening, and, 
h<^twill»sianrlin>? every effort made, could not be found. 

Every one was qi'psiioned, but noPe could tell. 

^Ai.ut Angelica alone, as she left tbo church, tvbere she bad been 
lixih.;? the benclicf., had seen him go down the liHle street, between 
the church and prison, apparently towards the fields. 

This did not make the abbe less uneasy, but, •<u the contrary, 
more unhappy. He was not unaware that strange hallucinations 
eofnetiuies seized young Gilbeit whenever the woman he calle<l his 
mother appeared. And more than once, the abbd bad bdlowed 
him, when under the influence of this vertigo he seemed inclined 
to go too far into the fields, where he was afraid he would be lost, 
and on such occasions would send the best runners of the college 
after him. 

I./'The child had always been found panting, and almost exhausted, 
^Uaning auainst some tree, or resting on some bank beside sonie 
.^W^tiful hedge. 

? Veiiastian, however, had never had this vertigo late in the day. 
«i)e had ever been obliged to run after him at night. 

Y Sou'ietlnng extraordinary, therefore, must have happened. But 
the abbe could not fancy what. 

To lie more completely satisfied than the abbd, we ^ will follow 
Sebastian Gilbert, and And out whither be went. 

Aunt Angelica was not mistaken. She had seen Sebastian Gil- 
bert hurrying in the 8h;i( e, and seeking as rapidly as possible to 
reach the park. Thence he had gone to the pheasantry, and had 
proceeded down a lane which led towards Haramoiit. 

He went to find Piluu. 

But Pitou went out of one side of the village, as Sebastian 
entered ihe other. 

Pitou, in the simplicity of his nature, did not see the use of 
kcepinit a door closed, whether one be out or in. Sebastian knew 
Pitou's room as well as he knew his own. He looked for a flint 
and steel, lighted the candle, and waited. 

Sebastian was in too great agitation, however, to wait quietly or 
long. 

As time passed, he went to a rickety table, on which was pen, 
ink and paper. On the first page were the names and sui names 
of the thirty-three men who formed the effective force of the 
national guard of Hardmount, and who were under Pitou’s orders. 

Gilbert carefully lifted this sheet, which was the chef d’oeuvre, 
of the commandant’s writing, for he did not disdain, in prder that 
things might be correctly done, to play the orderly sergeant. 

On the second shec^ he wrote;— 

“ Dear Pitou, 

I am about to tell you that eight days ago I overheard 
a conversation between the Abbd Fortier and the Vicar of Villers* 
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Cottlrets. It fieecns tke Abh^ Fortier connives mtb aristocFats^/it 
Pjins, and told the vicar that a counter revoluiion was being pre- 
pared. j .9 

** So we beard about the queen who put on a black cockade,/*)r>d 
trampled the tricolour in the dual. 

‘*Thi8 threat of a counter revolution, according to what we 
heard about the events that followed the banquet, made me utreasy 
on my father's account, for as you know he is opposed to the aris- 
tocrats. Things now, though, are far worse. 

** The vicar returned to see the curate, and, as I was anxious 
about my father, 1 thought 1 would hear all about what 1 got an 
inkling of hy accident. * 

** It seems the people went to Versailles, and massacred many 
persons, among them M. Georges de Charny. 

ortier added : — i 

* Let us speak low, lest we annoy little Gilbert. His father 
there, and may have been among the victims.' ' 

“You see, Pitou, I heard no more. 

“ 1 slipped out of my hiding-place, unseen, went through tlit ’ 
garden to the Castle Square, and hurried to ask you to take rnef* 
back to Paris, which 1 know you would willingly do if you were 
here. 

“As, however, yon may not be back /or some time, having gone 
probably to fix your nets in the forest, which will keep yv>u till 
morning, 1 am too anxious to wait. 

“ 1 will then go alone. Be at ease, for I know the way. Be- 
aides 1 have yet two luuis left of the money my father sent me, and 
I will take a place in the first carriage 1 meet. 

“ Your loving 
, “Sebastian. 

“P. S. I have written a long letter, first, to explain to you hy 
1 go, and in the second, because 1 hoped you would return before 
I finished. 

“But you did not. Good-bye until we meet again.^ If my 
father be unhurt, I will return ^ 

“Make the Abb^ Fortier easy about me, or at least do not do so 
until to-morrow, lest he should pursue me. 

“ Well, as you will not come, adieu." 

As Sebastian knew how economical his friend Pitou was, he put 
out the candle and left. 

The lad, then entirely engrossed by bis undertaking, set out for 
Lorgny. He passed the village and reacb^fl the broad ravine 
•iridch led thence to Valenciennes, and which drains the pond-i of 
Walue: at Valenciennes, he reached the high road, and when in 
the plain began to walk more rapidly. He did not slacken his 
pace or leave the centre until be came to ^ brief eminence where 
the two roads to Paris and Creasy divided. ^ 
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r , When coming from Paris he had not noticed the separation, and 
now did not remember which he should take, 
die pfiURed undecided. | 

He looked around to see if anything would tell him which he 
should take. This he could have done by day, but it was impos- 
sible at night. Just then he heard the gallop of two horses. 

He prepared to stop and ask the wayfarers, and accordingly 
advanced to address the first. 

The latter, seeing a man leave the road-side, put his hand in his 
holster. 

Sebastian saw him do so. 

“ Sir,” saifi he, “ I am not a robber, but a poor lad, whom recent 
events at Versailles force to go to Paris to look for his father. I do 
^ not know which road to take. Tell me, and you will do me a great 
fcvniir.” 

'J'he servant came up. 

‘•Wr," he said, ” do you recognise that lad 
” No, yet it seems to me.” 

; * ” !]ow, sir. do you not recognise young Sebastian Gilbert, who 
^8 at school with the Abl>d Fortier ?” 

” Yes, who often goes with Pitou to the farm of Mile. Catherine.'* 
” You are right.” 

'I'urning around, he said, ” Is it you, Sebastian ?” 

” Yes, M. Lsidor,” said the child, who knew to whom he spoke. 
“ 'IVll me, then, why are you here at this hour ?” 

I am on my way to Paris, to see if my father be dead or alive.** 
” Alas ! child,” said the gentleman sadly, ** 1 go for the same 
purpose, but am certain of all.” 

” Yea! I know, your brofher.” 

” One of my brothers, George, was killed yesterday, at Ver» 

sairop.” 

' “ All ! M. de Charny.” 

“Well, my child,” said the latter, “since we go for the same 
purpose, we must not separate, for you, like me, must go to Paris.” 
“ Y es, sir.” 

“ You cannot go on foot.” 

“ 1 will not go far, for to-morrow I will take a seat in the first 
CRirifi^^e 1 find, and go as far as possible to Paris in it.” 

“ Rut if you meet none ?” “ Then I must go on foot.” 

“Y’ou can do something better than that; get down, Bapliste, 
and h(dp Sebastian up.”. 

“ Thank you. it is useless,” and, active as a boy, he sprang up 
behind the count. 

'riic three men and the two horses galloped off, and disappeared 
behind the hill of Grand Ville. 

'I'hey continued on to Daumartin, which they reached at sit 
o'clock. i 

needed refreshments, and, besides, it was necessary to find 
^post-horses. 
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After having Jeft Dsumartin at noon, they reached the Tuileries 
, St six in the afternoon. 

There a delay took places M. de Lafavctte had posted She 
guards, and having taken charge of the kinV’s safety, in these 
troublous times, punctiliously discharged his duty. 

When Charny, however, mentioned his name, and his hrothers, 
he was introduced into the Swiss court-yard with Sebastian; and 
thence they went into the central yard. 

Sebastian wished at once to go to the house in the Rue St. 
Honoro, where he had left his father, but Charny told him that as 
the doctor was now royal physician,.he would be found more pro- 
bably in the palace than elsewhere. 

^ Isidor was introduced by the state staircase, and an usher made 
him wait in a saloon hung with green clothe dimly lighted by two 
candclabras. t 

The usher went at once to ask for the Count de Charny and the 
doctor. ' 

After about ten minutes he came back and said the Count de 
Charny was with the queen. ^ 

Nothim; had happened to the doctor, and it was thought that life 
wiiM with the king. 

Sehastiaff breathed freely. lie had not any occasion to dread 
anything, for his father was unhurt and safe. 

** The Viscomte de Charny,” said an usher. “ Well, I am he,” 
Is expected by the queen.” 

” Wait for me, Seba'^iian, at least until your father comes. Re- 
member, T must be responsible to him for you.” 

Isidor followed the u^her, and Sebastian again sate down. 

At ease in relation to his father’s health and abynt himaelf, for 
he was sure he would be forgiven by tlie doctor for what he had 
done, he bc^jan to think of the Abbe Fortier and of Pitou, and of 
the anxiety both would feel on account of his letter. 

He did not see how, after all the great delay they met with on 
^ ;he roa(l, it had happened that Pitou had not overtaken them with 
his long legs. 

Ily the simple association of ideas with* Pitou, he thought of his 
usual home, of the tall trees, the many pathways, the blue horizon, 
and then the strange visions he so often had had beneath the old 
trees of the vast forest. 

He thought of her he had so often seen in his dreams, and but 
•nee only, he fancied, in reality, in the wood of Satory, where she 
appeared and disappeared, like a cloud borne away in a calash by 
, a magnificent steed. 

• He remembered the deep emotion the apparition always caused, 
and, half lost in that dream, murmured, ” Mother ! mother ! mo* 
ther!” 

Suddenly the door through which Inidore had gona opened 
again, and a female form appeared. ^ 
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' JSo 'perfectly was the flprure in harmony «rith the thoughts that 
Bitled hy, that, seeing his dream realizeit, the lad trembled. 

cHia feelin^r, however, was far more; intense when he saw both the 
shadow and reality^ 

The shadow of dreamland, the reality of Satory. 

He sprang at once to his feet. 

H*>s lips opened, his «yes rolled, and his pupils expanded. 

He panted, hut sought in vain to speak. 

The woman passed proudly, majestically by, and seemed not to 
notice him. 

She crossed the hall diagonally, opened the door opposite to that 
through which she had entered, and dis&ppeared in the conidor. 

Sebastian saw that he was about to lose, and hurried after, her. 
c He looked carefully, as if to be .sure that she had gone from the 
door she had entered to the one whence she passed, and overtook 
her before her silken robe had disappeared. 

H<Airing his steps, she had walked quickly, as if she feared 
pursuit. 

Sebastian harried, hut the corridor was long and dark. He was 
afraid his vision would desert him. 

She, hearing his footsteps approach, hurried away the more 
npidly, but looked back. •< ' 

Sebastian uttered an exclamation of joy. It was indeed she* 

The woman, seeing the lad follow her, she knew not why, 
hurried to the ladder, and rushed down the steps. 

Scarcely bad she descended a single story, than Sebastian stood 
at the top, and cried, Lady ! lady T’ 

The voice Ailed her heart with strange sensations; it seemed 
that a blow half uleasant, half ))ainfH], hail stiuck her heart, and, 
pas>ing through her vein<, had filled her ho.som with eni »ii()n. 

Understanding neither the appeal nor the emotion, she increased 
her gait, and finally ran. 

The lad tvas, however, too near for her to escape, and they 
reached a carriage together, the door of which a servant kept open. ' 
She sprang in, and sate down. 

Before, however, tl\e door could he shut, Sebastian got between 
her and the servant, seized her skirt, and kissing it passionately, 
j6Xcl(Umed, ** Ah, lady ! lady !” 

'rhe woman then looked at the child who had first frightened 
< her, said, in a gentler tone than usual, but yet maintaining some- 
thing of fear ; ” Well, why do you follow me } why did you call 
me ? tell me what you wish for me to do?'' 

1 wish, I wish to kiss you," said our panting child ; and, low 
enough to be hear^ only by her, added, **1 wish to call yoir 
Mother!** 

The young woman uttered a cry, took the head of her child in 
her hands, and as if by si sudden revelation, which made her know 
great mystery, pressed her buming.lips on hie brow. 
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Then, as if sbe feafed some one ivould deprive her of tbe child 
she had so strany^eiy found, she drew him into the Ciirriaf^e, put 
him on the other side of her, and closed the 'glass of the dodr, 
which she pulled to with her own hands. 

** Dilve to my house, No. 9» Hue Coq- Heron," said she, ** first 
door from Rue Pl&triere.” 

Turning to the child, she said : “ What ts your nameP* 

“ Sebastian." 

“ Here, here, Sebastian, to my heart !” 

Then, sinking back as if she were about to faint, she said : '' Oh, 
what new sensation is this ? Can it be happiness ?" 

The whole drive was but one exchange of kisses between mother 
and son. 

This child,* for never for a moment did she doubt that it was 
hersT which had been taken away on that fearful night of anguish 
and disgrace; this child, which had disappeared without the ravisher 
having left any trace hut the print of bis feet in the snow;* this 
child, whom she had hated and cursed, because sbe had not heard . 
its first cry, its first moan ; whom she had sought, besought,'' and 
ashed for everywhere ; whom her brother had followed, with Gill 
bert, beyond the seas ; whom for fifteen years she had regretted, 
and despaired ever meeting; of whom she,, thought no more, but 
as one loved and dead ; at tbe moment she least expected, it was 
miraculously found, and, strange to say, himself recognised and 
]mrsued her, calling her mother, pressed her to his heart, without 
having ever seen her, loved her with true filial love, as e^e him 
with a mother’s heart. From his lip, pure from the contamination 
of any kiss, she regains all the pleasures of a wasted life, and feels 
it when she first kisses him. 

'riiere is, then, above the head of in^n, something more than the 
void in which worlds revolve. There is in life something more than 
chance and fate. 

She had said Rue Coq-Heron, No. 9> first door from Rue Pl^- 
tricre. 

It was a strange coincidence that after tbe lapse of so many 
years brought the child to the very spot ^here he was born, where 
he drew the first breath of life, and whence he had been taken by 
his father. ' ’*"* ♦ 

This little house, bought by old Tavernev, when some ease had 
been engrafted in his lamily by the high favour with which tiie 
queen honoured him, was kept in order by an old ^lorter, who 
apparently had been bought with the house. It wm a resting-placB 
.10 the Countess when in I^aris. 

• Six o'clock struck as the po^^r ochere opened to the driver's 
call, and they were at the door j: rue house. 

Giving the driver a piece of money twice the amount of hie fare, 
she rushed, followed by the child, into tliediouse, the door of which 
she closed carefully. 
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c ^At tbe doar of the saloon she paused. It^was lighted cheerfully 
by*a light which burned in the grate^ and by two candles on the 
mrntel. , ‘ 

Andrde drew he\: son to a kind of chaise long, on which were 
concentrated the double light of the candles and of the fire. 

M/itb an explosion of joy, in which, however, there yet lingered 
Bomeihing of doubt, said : ** My child, is it indeed you V* 

My mother !” said Sebastian, and his heart expanded into dew- 
like tenderness, as he leaned against Andree's beating bosom. 

And here! here!” as she looked around and saw that she was 
in the same room in which she gave birth to him, and saw with 
terror the door whence be ha& been taken. 

** Here!” said Sebastian, “what means that mother?” 

** That you were born here, where we sit j and 1 thank the mercy 
of God, which, after fifteen years, has so miraculously restored 
you.” 

“ Yes, miraculously ; had I not feared for roy father's life, 1 
i. ould not alone and at niKht have set out fur Paris. 1 would not 
*have doubted which of the two roads to take. 1 wouhl not have 
waited on the high road and asked M. Isidor de Charny. He 
would not have known and taken me tc the palace of the Tuileries. 

I would not have seen you as you crossed the green ro&m, and run 
after and joined you. 1 would not, in fine, have called you mother. 
It is a pleasant word to say.” 

At the words, “ Had I not feared for my father's life,” Andree 
felt sharp pain run through her heart. She shut her eyes and drew 
back. 

At the words, ** M. Isidor would not have known and taken me 
to the palace,” her eyes opene<i, and she thanked God with them. 
That her husband’s brother should restore her child was indeed 
strangely miraculous. 

. At the words, “ I would not have called you mother. It is a 
pleasant wmrd to say,” she again remem leered her happiness^ and 
clasping Sebastian again to her heart, said : “ Yes, you are right; 
there i», perhaps, but one more so, ‘ My child, my child.* ” 

There w'as a moment of silence, during which she pressed her 
lips again and again on his brow. 

Ar.droe suddenly started up, and said, '* It is impossible for all 
' to be thus mysterious ; you explained how you came hither, but 
have not told me how and why you knew and ran after me. \Vhy 
you called me mother ?” 

“ Can 1 tell you that ?” said Sebastian, looking at Andree WMth 
an ineffable expressif^n. “ i do not know myself. You talk of 
mystery ; all that relates to me is mysterious.” * 

But, then, something told you when 1 passed!** 

“ Yes, my heart.” 

“Your heart?” ^ 

*^8ten, mother, I am about to tell aomething strange,** 
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< Andr^ drew yet nearer to her chiM, and looked up to heaVen \nr 
thankfulness for the child thus restored to her* 

“ 1 have known you ten years.” 

Andrde trembled. 

“ Do you not understand ?” 

She shook her head. 

Let me tell you. 1 sometimes have'strr^ge dreams, which tny 
father calls hallucinations.” 

The name of Gilbert on her child's lips, passed like a dagf;er 
through her heart. 

“ I have seen you twenty times, mother.” 

“ How so ?’* “ In the dreams of which I spoke just now.” 

Andrt^e thought of those strange dreams which had en(!angered 
her life, and to one of which Sebastian owed his existence. 

Do you fancy, mother, that even when in childhood I played 
with village children my impressions were like those of the rest, 
and related to real palpable things ? As soon as 1 left the vil^ge, 
passed the last gardens, and went into the w'ood, I heard hy nic 
the rustling of a robe. 1 reached forth to grasp it, but my fiiL^ers 
closed in air, and the phantom left. Then, though invisible, it 
gradually became distinct, and a transparent vapour, like that with 
which Virgd surrounds the mother of ^Eneas when she appeared 
to him in Carthage. The vapour grew densd, and assumed human 
form, which was that of a woman gliding, rather than walking over 
the ground. Then a strange, unknowm, and irresistible power took 
hold of me, and I was borne into the depths of the forest, where I 
followed this phantom with open hands, without its pursuing, or 
my being ever able to overtake it, until it vanished away by dei^rees. 

*' It seemed to suffer as much as 1 did, that ti>e will of heaven 
separated us, for as the phantom left'it looked back, and when no 
longer sustained by its presence I sank exhausted on the ground.” 

This kind of second life of Seb^tstian, this waking dream, was 
too much like what Andi^e had herself experienced lor her not to 
recognise her son. 

“Poor child,** said she, embracing him. “It was in vain that 
hatred separated us ; God insensibly breraght us together. Less 
happy, though, than you, I saw you neither in dreams nor in 
reality. When, though I passed you in the green room, a cold 
shudder seized me. When I heard your steps behind me some- 
thing like dizziness occupied both my heart and mind. When you 
called me madamc 1 had nearly stopped, and almost fainted when 
you said mother. When you touched me 1 knew you,’* 

“Mother, mother, mother,** said Sebastjan, as if to console 
*Jkndree fur not having heard that word for such a time. 

“Yes, your mother!” said she, with a transport which it was 
impossible to describe. 

“ And now that we are met,” said th^ child, “ since you are 
k satistied, we will never part again.” 
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' oAndr^e trembled. She had seized the present, and half closing 
her eyes to the past, neglected the .future. 

My poor child/' said she, with a sigh» ** 1 would indeed bless 
you if you could work a miracle." 

“ Let me. I will arrange all." 

“And how?" 

“ 1 do not know. What circumstances separated you from my 
father?" ' 

Andrde grew pale. 

“ Whatever, though they be, they will be effaced by my prayers, 
or, if need be, by my tears." 

' Andr^e shook her head. 

“Never, never," said she. 

“ Listen." said Sebastian. ** One day jny father said, * Child, 
never speak to me of your mother,* and then 1 knew all the wfongs 
of the sepanition were on his side. Listen, my father adores me 1 " 

Tlie hands of Andr^e, which clasped her child’s^ were loosened. 
Xhr child seemed, and probably did, not notice it 

cou inued ; “ 1 will prepare him to see you. 1 will say how 
happy you have made me ; and I will take you by the hand, and 
say, how beautiful she is." ' 

Andrde pushed him away, and rose. 

The child looked on with amazement. 

She was so pale that he was frightened. 

“ Never!" said she, “ never!" 

, The child now shrank hack, for on her face wore the terriUle 
lines with which Raphael described fallen angels. 

“ And why not?" 

At those words, as when two clouds are driven together by the 
wind, the lightning fell. 

“ Why ? you ask me why P Poor child, you know nothing.*’ 

■ “ Yes," said Sebastian, firmly, “I ask why!** 

“Well," said Andrde. who found it impossible to repress the 
pnih of the serpent's wounds in her heart : *' because your father is 
a base villain." 

Sebastian sprang froiif bis seat, and stood erect before Andr^e. 

“ Do you speak thus of my father, madame? Of Dr. Gilbert, 
.who has educated me, and to whom 1 owe everything : whom alone 
1 know? 1 was wrong, madame, you cannot be my mother." 

He rushed towards the door. 

Andr^e made him pause. 

“ Listen, you can neither know, feel, or judge." 

“ No, no, I feci that I do not love you.** 

Andri^e uttered a cry of agony. *“ 

J ust then a noise was heard outside, the door opened, and a car- 
riage stopped. 

buch a shudder passed over Andr^e'sJimbs, that it was trans* 
to bis souk 
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** Wait,” mid alia, " and be silent!* 

^ Perfectly Buhdue^^ Sebastian waited. 
f ^ The door of the antechamber opened, and footsteps were heard. 
Without epsa ears, or sound, Antlrde stood like a statue. 

“ Whom shall I announce to the countess ?" ‘ 

** The Count de Charny, and ask if the countess will see me ?** 

Ah !" said Andrde, ** go into that room,ichild, into* that roctm. 
He must not see yon, or know that you live 
She pushed the terrified boy into the next room, and shut the 
\ifipor. 

. i As she did so she said: ** Remain there. When he is gone I 
Will tell you, — no, no, 1 will .kiss you, and then you will really know 
am your mother.** 

Sebastian replied with a l^ind of sigh. 

At that moment the door opened, and then the old porter ap* 
peared. The countess saw a human form behind him. 

** Show the count in,'* said she, in as firm a tone as she could. 

The old man withdrew, and, hat in hand, the count appearedln _ 
the room. 

As he was in mourning for his brother, who had bean killed (Vo 
^ days before, the count was dressed in black. 

His mourjping, like Hamlet’s, too, was not on his face, hot in 
his heart, and his pale countenance attested the tears he had shed, 
and his sufiPering. * 

The countess saw all this at one glance. Handsome faced even 
look better in tears. Never had Charny looked so well. 

She shut her eyes, and threw her head hack, as if to give herself 
time to breathe, and placed her band on her heart, which felt as if 
it would break. 

When she opened her eyes, but a second after she had closed 
them, she saw Charny in the same placfib 
" Pardon me, madame, but is my unexpected presence an intru- 
sion ? lam ready, and, as the carriage waits, can go as I came.” 
y “Not SO,” said Andrde, quickly. “ 1 knew you were safe, but 
i am not the less rejoiced to see you after the terrible events that 
had occurred.” 

“ I'hen you were kind enough to ask abo*ut me,” said the count. 

“ Certainly. Yesterday, and this morning 1 heard you were at 
Versailles. They told me you were this evening with the queen.'* 

** Were the last words intended as a reproach, or meant they 
nothing ?” 

It was evident that the count himself did not know what they 
meant, and thought for a moment. 

« “ Madame,” said he, “ religious duty keptwme yesterday and 
.t8-day at Versailles. I look on the duty as sacred, and that, in 
(he queen’s situation, took me, as soon as I could reach Pahs, to 
her presence.” 

^ Andr^e now sought todistlnguish the real sigDificanca of bit words. 
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Tliinlunj^ that she really owe(3 an answer to bis iGrst words, she 
said, “ Yes, sir, I knew the ternl»le loss.” 

“ Y^es, madame, as you say, the death of my lirother is a terrible 
Mow to me. Y'oui, luckily, cannot understand it, having known 
pt'or Geoige so slightly. One thing would console me, if anything 
could, that poor Geotige has died as Isidor will, as 1 will die, pro- 
bably, doiiij,' his diityl” 

I he words, “ as I will die, probably ** touched Andree deeply. 

Alas, cir, and do you then think affairs so desperate that other 
sacrifices of Iilinxl are needed to appease divine wrath?’' 

“ 1 think, madame, the final hour of kings, if not come, is near 
at hand, and that if the monarchy falls, it will be accompanied by^ 
all who have shared its splendour.” 

“True, and when the day comes, sir, believe it will find me, like 
you, prepared for every devotion.** 

** Ah ! madame, you have, in by-gone days, given too strong 
p»'Oofs of devotion, that any, and least of all I, should doubt you in 
*^;iie future ; and perhaps have I less reason to doubt yours than 
which for vhe first time has hesitated to obey an order of the 
queen.” * 

** I do not understand you, sir.” 

** YY’^licn I came from Versailles, I received an order at once to 
present myself to the queen.” 

“Ah!” said Andree, smiling sadly, “It is plain, like you, the 
queen sees the sad and inysterious future, and wishes to collect 
around her men on whom she can rely.** 

“ You arc mistaken, madame, not to join me to, but to remove 
roe from her, did she send for me.” , 

“ To separate you from her,” said the countess, drawing a little r 
nearer to the count, ! 

“ Excuse me,” said she, ^seeing that the count during the whole 
conversation yet stood at the door, “ but 1 keep you standing.” 
She poiiileil to a chair. -- 

As slie spoke she sank back exhausted on the sofa Sebastian haa\\ 
left; she could stand no longer. 

. “ Separate,” said sIkh with r.n emotion not devoid of joy, as she 
thought the queen and Charny about to be separated. “An^ • 
whyi” 

“ To go on a mission to the Count of Artois and the Duke of 
jBourbon, at Turin.” 

•' And you accepte^^ ?” 

Charny looked fixedly at Andrde, and said at once, " No, ina* 
dame.” 

Andrde grew so pale that Charny advanced towards her to aid , 
her, hut she recalled her strength as she saw him come. 

“No!” added she, “no! you said nol to an order of the 
qpeen,” / 

replied that at this moment 1 thought my presence mora) 
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useful at Paris than at Turin*, \trlfere any one could discharffe rt}e 
^ miHsion proposed as an honour lo me. 'I'hat I had another brother 
just arrived, whom 1 proposed to phice at her majesty's service, 
and who was ready at once to set out in my place.*’ 

“ And certiiinly the queen was gratified at^^the proposition ?” said 
Andide, with a deforce of bitterness she .ould not conceal,, and 
which did not escape Cbarny. 

No, inadarae ; my rclusal seemed to wound her deeply. 1 
should have been forced to go, had not the king come in, and the 
matter been referred to him.” 

“And the king sustained you!” said Andrce, with an ironical 
^ smile. “The king is kind in<leeil, and, like you, thought you 
should remain at the Tuileries.” 

Charny did not frow'n. 

“ The king said my brother Isidor was well calculated for the 
mission, esjiecially as having come to court for the first time, and 
being almost unknown, his presence was not likely to be misflgl . ^ 
and required the queen to exact me not to leave you at suclj^a ' 
crisis.” 

“ liCfive me ! The king said not leave me !” 

“ 1 repeal his own words, inadame. Glancing from the queen to 
me, he saidr* And where, too, is the Countess t’harny 

“ ‘ Sire,’ said the queen, * Madame de Charny left the palace 
about an hour ago.’ 

“ * How ?’ said the king, * the countess left the palace ? But to 
return soon ?’ added the king. 

“ The (picen rejilied, * 1 think not.* 

“ ‘ So the countess has gone. Whither, inadame, do you know ?’ 

“ ‘ 1 do not,’ said the queen. ‘ When my friends leave me, 1 let 
them go, and never ask them v.'hither,’ • 

“ ‘ Ah !’ said the king, ‘ some woman’s quarrel. M. de Clfarny, 

I would speak W'ith the queen. Await me in my room, and pre- 
f sent me lo your brother. He will start for Turin this very evening. 

[ ] agree with you, De Charny, I need you, and will keep you.’ 

“ 1 sent for my brother, who had come,^and who awaited me in 
the gieen saloon,” 

At the last word, Andrce, w'ho had almost forgotten Sebastian 
in her husband’s story, remembered all that had jiassed between 
her son and«hcrself, and looked sadly at the door of the room in ^ 
which he was. 

*• Excuse me, madame,” said Charny ; “ I annoy you with mat- 
ters with which you do not feel interested, and you doubtless 
4 vonder why 1 am here.” • 

>• tt tnonsieiir ; what you have said interests me. deeply : 

as for your presence here, after all the fear I have felt for you, in 
this proving you to be safe, cannot hut please me. Go on then, 
\eir; the king told you lo await him, and’you sent for your bfo- 
vMier 
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/'We wetit to the kinfi;, and as the mission was important he 
spoke of that first. (Ue was not ten minutes behind us.') The 
object of the mission was to teU their royal highnesses what had 
taken place. A quarter of an hour after my brother was on the 
road. The king walked moodily about for awhile, and then pau.sing 
in front of me, said : vCount^ do you know what has taken place 
between the queen ana countess?’ 

“ ‘ No, sire,' said 1 ‘ something must have taken place, for I 
found the queen in a terrible humour towards her, and very un* 
justly, too, it seemed to me.’ 

* At all events/ said the king, * if the queen does not know 
where the countess is, you' must 6nd out.’ I said I was hardly^ 
more informed than the queen, but that 1 knew you had a house- 
hold in Rue Coq Heron, whither you, without doubt, had gone. 

' Go thither, count. I give you leave until to-morrow, provided you 
bring her back with you then/ ” 

pharny looked so fixedly at Andrce, that, seeing she could not 
■vif^et his glance, she closed her eyes. 

'ttt.'Teil her,”' said Charny, continuing to speak in the king’s 
name, “ * that I will have her here even if I go myself for her, and 
find rooms, certainly not so large as those she hud at Versailles, 
but large enough for man and wife.* Thus it was that 1 came at 
the king’s instance. You will, I know, excuse me.” 

" Ah i sir,” said Andrce, rising quickly, and placing her hands 
in his, *' can you doubt it ?” 

Charny seized her hands, and placed them to his lips. Andree 
eried out as if his lips had been hot iron, and sank on the sofa. 
Her hands were locked in his, so that she could not extricate 
them, and, without intending it he was beside her. Having heard 
some noise in the next room, she hurried to the door so rapidly 
that the count, not knowing to what movement to attribute the 
brusquerie of her conduct, arose, and again was before her. 

Charny leaned on the back of the sofa and sighed. Andrce let 
her head rest on her hands ; the sigh of Charny had touched the^ 
very depth of her heart. What then passed in the heart of the 
young woman is indescribable. Having been married for years to 
a man wliom she adored, without that man, constantly occupied by 
another woman, being aware of the terrible sacrifice she made in 
marrying, she had, with the denial inspired by the double duty of a 
\vife and subject, seen and borne all and concealed all. But, for 
some time, it had seemed to her that some words of her husband 
were gentler, and some glances of’ the queen more stern, so that 
the impression was not lost on her. During the days which had 
rolled ny, the terrible days full of terror to so many, alone, perhaps,* 
of all the terrified courtiers, Andrce had experienced some pleasant 
emotions; (Miarny seemed anxious about her, looked uneasily for 
her, and met her with joy ; a light pressure of the hand commu- 
nic|tted a sympathy unseen by those who surrounded them, and/ 
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estublished a community of between them. These w6re 

delicious sensations, unknown ito the icy frame and diamond heart 
which had ever* experienced only the pain of love, and its unre- 
^uitedneis. 

\ Aii at once, just as the poor creature had regained her ohil h and 
agajn become a mother, something like the dawn of love ums 
awakened on the horizon of a heart previously obscure and clondcd. 
It was a strange coincidence, and proved that true linppiness was 
not for her. The two circumstances destroyed the eflVct of each 
other; the return of the child depriving her for ever of the htis* 
band's love, and the love of the husband making that of the child 
impossible. 

Charny could not see this when the cry escaped from Andr^e's 
lips, when she repelled his advances, and thrust him into an 
aby^, from which it seemed impossible for him to extricate him- 
seif, lie thought it was produced by dislike. Not so, it was the 
effect of fear. L, 

Charny sighed, and renewed the conversation where it had been ' 
abandoned. 

** What, madame, must I say to the king ?” 

At the sound of his voice she quailed ; then lifting up her clear 
blue eyes, she said : 

“ Sir, tell his majesty that I have suflS?rpd so much since I be- 
longed to the court, that the queen has had the kindness to permit 
me to retire, and 1 do so thankfully. 1 was not born to live in the 
world, and in solitude have always found rest, if not happiness. 
The happiest days of my life were those 1 passed as a girl, in the 
castle of Taverney, — and later, those 1 spent in the convent of St. 
Denis, with that pure daughter of France, known as Madame 
l/ouise. With your permission, sir, b will inhabit this pavilion, 
which is full of memories, which, though sad, have yet* some 
■oothing/* 

'i tie permission Andrde asked, was given by the count willingly, 
like a man not anxious to grant a prayer, but to obey an order. 

“ Then, madame, you have decided ?” 

“Yes, sir,** said Andree, gently, but firmly. 

Charny bowed again. 

“ And now, madame,** said he, “ 1 have one favour to ask you, 
to be permitted to visit you here ?’* 

Anaree looked at Charny, with the clear blue eye ordinarily cold 
and impassive, l)Ut now full of surprise and amazement. 

“Certainly, sir !'* said she, “but as 1 see no one, when you ate 
j^noi required at the 'fuileries, and have a few jnomeuts to spare, I 
f^hall always he happy to see you, if you will spare them to me.** 

Charny had never seen so much charm in Andiee’s eye. He 
had never seen so much tenderness in her voice. Something pene- 
trated his veins like the velvet tremor of a first kiss, Charny 
would have giveji a whole year to have sat by Andree, thoug^^Jij^ 
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hjvd previousV repulsed him. "^liTmid as a child, however, he dared 
not without encouragement do so. 

Andreu would have given, not a year, but an existence, to have 
seen the one, from whom she had so long been separated, by her side. 

Unfortunately, they did not know each other, and each wa4 
motionless. 

Charuy was the first to break the silence, which one, capable 
alone of reading the heart, could have translated. 

“You say you have suffered much at court, madame? Has 
not the king always treated you with respect amounting to admira* 
tion, and the queen almost idolized you ?** 

“Ah ! yes, sir, the Uing has ever been very kind to me.’* 

“ Permit me to observe, madame, that you reply only to a part 
of my question ; has the queen been less, kind than the king?” 

The lips of Andree closed, as if they would have tefusefd an 
answer. She said : 

1 make no charge against the queen, and would be unjust were 
Vti) refuse to do her full justice.” 

I say this, madame,” suid Ctiarny, “because I see that for 
some time the friendship she bore you has been somewhat di* 
minished.** 

“ Possibly, sir, and on that account, as I had the honour to say, 
I wished to leave the court.” 

“ Put, madame, you will he very lonely and isolated.” 

“ Have I not always been as a child i a girl, and as — — “ 

. She paused, seeing that she was going too far. 

“ Go on, madame,’* said Charny. 

“ You have seen my idea, sir, 1 was about to say as a wife.” 

“Am 1 so happf as to have you reproach me on that account ?’* 

“ Keproach, sir,” said An dree, quickly. “ What right, great 
God, have I to reproach you ? Think you, I forgot the circum- 
stances of our marriage? No; those who at the foot of the altar 
do not swear eternal love, hut, as we did, eternal indifference and 
separation, have no right to rejiroach each other for violation of the 
marriage vow.” * ■ 

Andree’s words wrunflf a sigh from the heart of Charny. 

“ 1 see, madame,” said he, “ that your determination is fixed, 
but, at least, let me ask you, how you are to live here ?” 

Andree smiled sadly. 

“ My father’s household,** said she, “was so poor, that, com- 
pared with it, this pavilion, naked as it seems, is more luxurious 
than anything I have been used to.” 

“ Blit the charfnii.g retreat of Trianon, Versailles.” 

“ Ah 1 I knew I would have to relinquish them.” 

“ You will at least have here all you need.’* 

“ I shall find all 1 am used to.” 

Let me see,” said Charny, who wished to form an idea of tfao 
- . she was to occupy, and who was examining everything.” 
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“ What do you wish to 8ee,'''«i‘ f ” asked Andr^e, rising slowJy, 
and looking anxiously in the dl/i'clion of the chamber. 

“ But are not very humble in your wishes, inadarne, this 

f avilion is net a home. 1 passed through ante-charnher, and 
am now in the aaloon. This door (he o^/ened one on tlie side) 
le'acjs into a chamber, and that I see into a dinirg-room.*’ 

Andree rushed between the count and the door, and fancied that 
she saw Sebastian. 

“ Monsieur,” said she, “ I beg you not to go further.” 

And she closed the pa«<sage. 

“ Ah ! I understand : tliis is the door of your bed-ebamber.” 

** Yes, sir,” muttered Andree, halt stifled. 

Charny looked at (lie countess, and saw that she was trembling 
and pale. Terror was never more evident than in the e.Yprc.ssion of 
her hce. 

** Ah ! madame, I was aware that you did not love me, but*, was 
not aware that you hated me!” 

Unable to repress his feelings in Andr<<e*s presence any longer Jho^ 
staggered for a moment like a drunken man, and lushed out ot the 
room with a cry of agony, which reached the depth of Andr^e's 
heart. 

The young woman looked after him until he had disappeared. 
With outstretched ears she listened as Ibng as she could to hear his 
carriage wlieels, which gradually became more indistinct, and then 
arousing all her power, though she felt that her heart would almost 
break, and that she had not too much maternal love to combat lliia 
other love, she rushed into the room crying, “{Sebastian ! Sebastian I’* 
No voice replied to her, and her cry of agony had no echo. 

By the light of the lamp she looked around,'^ and saw that the 
room was empty, • 

She could, however, scarcely believe her eyes. 

She called Sebastian, again and again. 

The silence was unbroken. 

Then only did she see that the window ivae open, and that the 
current of air agitated the flame of the lamp. 

The same window had been found open, when fifteen years 
before her son had first disappeared. 

“True,” said she, “did he not say I was not his rnothfr?” 
Then she saw that at the moment she had rogiiined them, she 
had lost both a husband and a child, and she threw herself on bt r 
bed witb-arms outstretched, and her fingers convulsively grasped. 
Her strength and resignation were exhausted, 

, She could but cry, weep, and appreciate her^oss. 

Nearly an hour passed in this state of profound annihilation, in 
a total oblivion of the whole world, and that wish for annihilation 
which the unhappy entertain. Tlie hope that, returning to 
nothing, the world will with it bear them away. 

All at once it seemed to Andree that something more tei^':b ^ 
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ttfan Rrief coursed tbroufcH berVeins. A Bensation she had ex* 
perirnced but twice or thrice before, and which had always pre- 
ceded great crises of her life, took possession of her. By a slow 
motion, independet/t of will, she slowly lifted herself up Her 
voice died in her thrDat; all her body, as if invol^tanly attracted, 
became convulsed, and she fancied she could see that she was not 
alone. Her sight became fixed and clear; a man who seemed to 
have passed the window still stood befoie her ; she wished to call, 
to reach out her hand to the bell-rope ; she felt the same inexpres- 
aible stupor she had before experienced in the presence of Balsamo. 
The m'ln who thu^ f iscinated her was Gilbert. 

Here came the father she hated, to replace the son she loved. 


CHAPTER V. 

* WHAT BECAME OF SEBASTIAN. 

The first sentiment of Andree when she saw Gilbert, was not only 
that of profound terror, but of invincible repugnance. 

Giliiert, on the contrary, entertained for Andu e, in spite of her 
contempt, scorn, and persecutions, not tie aidcnt love which led 
him when young to crime, hut the deep passionate devotion which 
would have made a man do her a service, even at thu peiil of his 
life. 

The reason is, that he saw that all Andr^e's troubles were due 
to him, and that he owed her a sum of happiness equal to that of 
which he had deprived her. 

Andree spoke first , she said, '^What do vou wish, sir f How 
came you here, and why ?»• What wish you 

** 1 came to demand a ti easure which is valueless to you, but 
inestimable to me. What do 1 wibh ^ To know how that child 
was borne away by you, and know what has become of him 

“ What has become of bun >** said Andi^e “ How do I know ? ^ 
He fied from me. You have taught lam thoroughly to bate his 
mother.” 

” His mother 1” said Gilbert. ” Are you really such ?** 

”Ahi” said she, ”be sees my distress, he hears my cries, and 
asks if I am really a mother ” 

” You do not know where he is ?** 

** 1 tell you be fied from me. When I came to this room, in 
which I had left him, he was gone. The w'lndow was up, and be 
gone.” 

” My God, what will become of him? How can he find bik v 
way through Pans? It is after twelve too.” 

** Oh !” said Andi^e, ** think you that he is in danger P* 

‘•We will know, and from you,” said he, 

^ stretched forth his hand. 
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** Monsieur!’* said she, draining back to avoid the magnetic 
influence. 

** Madame, do not fear. 1 talk to a mother of her son, of the 
Sneaiib to lind him. *J o me you are sacred. 

Sleep, and lead with your heait 
do sleep. Do you with me, employ all the power of my will, 
or do 's ou sleep voluntarily ?** 

** Will you again say that I am not Sebastian’s mother 1'* 

“As the case may be. Do you love him?” 

Can he ask if 1 love the child 1 bore ? Yes, I love him dcepl j 

** Then you are his mother, inadamfi, for you love him as 1 do.” 

“ Y'es !” said Andree, sighing 

“ You will reply voluntarily.” “ Will you permit me to see him ?” 

** Have I not said that you were his mother, as I am his father ? 
You love him as I do, and shall see him.” 

“ Thanks,” said Andree, with an expression of unutterable joy, 
and she clasped her bands. “Now ask: I see.” 

“What?” 


r«llow him since he left, that I may not lose track of him,** 

“ We 1, whole did jou set him ?** * In the green room,** 

“ Whcit'idid he follow jou “ Down the corridor.” 

“ Wlieie did he join jou r” “At ihp cainage.” 

“ Whithci did you take him ?*’ “ To the iiu\t room/* 

“ hei e did he sit “ By me.” 

“ flow long >’* “ Half an hour.” 

“ \\ hy did he leave you ?” 

“Because the noise ot acainagc was heard/ 

“ Who was in the carnage ? * 

Andiee hesitated. 

“ Who was in the cariia jp said Gilbert, in a firmer tone, and 

apos tive expiession of will 
“The Count de ( harn\ * 

“ here did you bide the child P” “ In that room ” 

“ What did he say as he left you ?” ” That 1 was not his mothei.** 
“Wh>?” 

Andiee was silent. 

“ Why ? Speak, for I will have it so.” “ I'eeause I said.” 

“ What ?” “ Because I said you weie a vile lasc d ” 

“ Look at the heart of that poor child, mad ime, and see the 
WTong you have done.” ^ 

“My God 1 my God ! Forgive me, roy child ” ^ 

“ Did M. de Cliarny suspect the child was yours ?” “No.” 
f “ Are you sine?** “Yes.” ^ 

“ Why did he not remain ?” 

“ M de Charny does not live with me.** 

Andree was silent for a moment. Her eyes became fixed, and 
she attempted to see into darkness. 

My God I” said she, “ Charny, dear Charny,** ^ . 
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* Gilbert looked at her with surprise. 

“Alas!’^ said she, “it waa for\lie purpose of returning to 
that he refused this mission. He loves me.*’ 

Gilijcrt began to read confusedly the terrible drama he first 
penetrated. ^ ^ / 

“.And do you love him ?** ^ 

She sighed. 

“ Why do you ask me that question?*' said Andr^e. 

“ Read my heart.” 

“Yes, your intention is good. You would make me forget the 
wrong you have done me# by confeaing happine.s8 on m •. I , 
would not, however, ow'e happiness to you. 1 hate, and will con. 
tinne to do so for ever.” 

“Poor human nature,** murmured Gilbert, “is so much ha’p- 
pincss set aside for you that you can refuse this ? You love him ?’* 
“Yes.” 

J* Since when ?** 

“Since I have known him. Since the day he came from Ver- 
stf/lfes in the carriage with the queen and myself.** 

“Then you know what love is?” said Gilbert, sadly. 

“ I do,” said the young woman, “ know that love is given r.8 
too as a measure of woe.” 

“ True ; you are now a woman. A rough diamond you have 
been, set by the hands of the terrible lapidary, grief. Let us 
return to Sebastian.” 

, “ Ah ! yes, let us do so. Do not let me think of M. de Charny. 
The idea of him troubles my faculties, and, instead of my child, I 
will, perhaps, follow the count.** 

“ 'IVue, wife forget the husband, mother remember the child 
alone,’* % 

A half gentle exprc.ssion at once took possession of her face and 
whole fr.ime, entirely displacing the one she usually bore. 

“ Where wes he while you talked with your husband ?** 

“ Here, at the door.” 

“ Did he hear the conversation ? “A part of it.** 

“ When did he resolve to leave the room?” 

“ At the moment when the count — ” 

She paused. 

“ When M. de Charny kissed my hand, and 1 cried.** 

“ You see him, then ?’* 

“ Yes, with pleated brow, his lips fixed, and clenched hands.” 

“ What does he do ?’* 

“ Sees if there be m door opening into the garden. Seeing there ^ 
is none, goes to the window, opens it, looks out, glances at the ^ 
saloon, springs out and disappears.” 

“ Follow him.** “ I cannot.** 

Gilbert passed his hand in front of Andrde’s eyes. 

.^^*p^.>kiow that for you there is no daikncss. Look.** 
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. ** Ah i ah ! Runs down the allejf by the wall, he opens the fyajp 

^ unseen, and gains the Hue PiUthdre. He stops, and speaks to a 
woman.’* 

“ Listen ; do you hear him ? ‘'I do/' 

« What does he ask ?’* “ The way to Rue Saint Honord.** 

; 1 live there. Poor lad ; he awaits me there/’ 

*^o !” said she, shaking her head "with an expression of great 
sadness. “ He did not go in. He did not Wait/’ 

“ Whither, then, did he go P” 

'* Let me follow him, or 1 shall lose him." 

“ Follow him, follow him,” said Gilbert, who Saw that Andrde 
foretold some misrurtune for him. 

“ I see him. 1 see him.” 


“Well, he is in Rue Grenel^; he is at Rue St. Honorc;he 
crossgs the place Palais Royal at full fi))eed : he asks the rpiid 
again; he hurries on; he is in Rue Richelieu, in Rue des Frnn- 
deiirs, Rue New St. Roch. Stop, stop, my poor child. Sehas- 
tian do you not see that carriage driven down Rue Sourdiere ? 1 
see, I see the horses.” 

She muttered a terrible cry, rose up, and maternal agony was 
imprinted on her brow. 

' “ Ah !” sviid Gilbert, “ if anything hajipens to him, remember it 
will recoil on you.” • 

“Ah!” said Andr^e, without hearing or listening to anytlsing 
said by Gilherr. “Thank the God of heaven, the horse Iuh thrown 
him out of the way of the wheels. I see him senseless, but not 
dead. No, no, not dead. He has only fainted. Help! help 'I 
My child.” 

With a cry of agony, Andr^e fell back again on the bed. 

(jreat as was Gilbert’s wish to know more, he granted to tlie 
liTinhling woman tlu? repose she needed so tiiulIi, . 

jle feared if lie excited her too much, a fibre of her heart would 
break, or that she would burst a blood vessel. 

As soon, however, as he thought he could cpieition her safely, 
he said, “Well!” 

“ Wait! wait! There is a crow'd around him. Ah, for mercy, 
let me gel It is my son, Sebastian. My God, is there no 
surgeon ?” 

“ Oh ! I will go,” said Gilbert. 

“ Wait,” said Andide. seizing his arm; “ the crowd opens ; here 
is one. Quick, sir, quick. You see he is not dead ; you must 
save him.” 


She uttered a cry of agony. ^ 

“What is the matter?” asked Gilbert. “It is not a man, but 
E gnome, a dwarf, a vampire ; hideous, hideous.” 

“ Madame, madame, do not lose sight of Sebastipn.” 

“ Ah r* said she, with a fixed expression of the hp and eye, “.dp 
not be uneasy, I will not.'* 
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c ** What does the man do ?**'' 

** He carries him away. He ^oes into Rue Sourdiere. He . , 
enters the lane of St. Hyacinthe*. He approaches a low door, •* 
^ which is half open. He ascends a stair* way, and places him on a 
table covered with papers, both printed and manuscript. He takes 
off Sebastian’s coat, rolls up the sleeve, and binds hisarm/Yith 
lil^atures, which a woman, dirty and hideous as the man, is brinjir- 
in)7 him. He takes but a lancet, and is about to bleed him. Ah ! 

1 cannot bear to see my child’s blood.” 

Well ?'* said Gilbert, ** look, and count the steps.” 

“ I have. Eleven.” 

“ Look at the door, and tell me what you see strange about it 

** A little opened ; closed by a cross-bar grating.” 

“ Well ! that is all I need.” 

Hurry, and you will find him there.” 

Do you wish to awake at once and to remember ? or not until 
to-morrow, after having forgotten all 

** Arouse me now ! Let me remember !” 

-^GiDiert passed his hands in front of Andr^e's eyes, breathed on 
her brow, and said, “ Awake I” 

The eyes of the young woman immediately became bright, anil 
her limbs lost their rigidity. She looked at (iiibcrt altnost without 
fear, and continued when awake the advice given bim'in sleep. 

Hurry ! hurry f” said she, ** and take him from that man, of 
whom 1 am afraid.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

% 

TUB MAN OF THE PLACE LOUIS XV. 

Gilbert’s anxiety required no stimulation. He remembered what,^ 
Andi^e had told him of his son’s route, and hurried after it, and’ 
reached the lane of St. Hyacinthe. 

Here he began to inspect the locality, and in the third door by 
grated cross, recognized Andree’s description, which was too 
sx'jct to admit a doubt. He knocked, but no one answered. He 
knocked again. 

He fancied that he heard a timid and suspicious step approach 
him, by the stair-way. 

He knocked again. ^ 

“ Who is there said a female voice. , 

^'Open the door, 1 am the father of the wounded child, whom„ 
you received.” 

** Open ! Albertine !” said another voice, It is Dr. Gilbert.” 

,'*** Father 1 father I” said a third voice, in which Gilbert recognised 
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« lie breathed freely. | * ^ 

, The door was opened, and he ascended the steps, uttering; his 
1 thanks as he went, 

^ At the last step he found himself in a kind of cellar, lighted by a 
lamp, and covered with papers, as Andrde had said. 

Ip the dark, and on a kind of pallet, Gilbert saw bis son, who 
appealed to him with outstretched hands. Powerful as Gilbert’s 
self control was, paternal love triumphed Over philosophical de- 
corum, and l a clasped his child to his breast warmly, though he 
took care not to wound his bleeding arm or sore chest. 

After a long paternal kiss, in which all was communicated, 
.^kthough unuttered, Gilbert turned to his host. 

He stood erect, with his legs apart, one hand resting on the table, 

' the other on his hip, looking by the light of the lamp, at the scene 
whiclL.passed before him. 

“ Look, Albertine,” said he, and thank the chance which ha^ 
enabled me to be of service to one of my confr^res.’^ 

As the surgeon spoke, Gilbert looked around, and for the first 
time looked at the shapeless being before iiiin. 

A yellow and green light seemed to flash from his eyes, and 
declare that like one of those peisons pursued by Latona, if not 
human, he was not a toad. 

Gilbert shuddered in spite of himself. He seemed in some dream 
to have already seen this man in a sea of carnage. 

lie approached Sebastian, and clasped him more tenderly than 
before. 

He soon triumphed over this feeling, and going to the strangef 
pressed his hand tenderly, saying, 

** Receive my thanks, sir, for the preservation of my son's life. 
Believe me, I speak truly, and from my^hearl.” 

** Sir,” said the surgeon, “ I have done only what feeling? and 
science inspired, and required— M. Terence soys : — 

* Homo sum et nihil humani abienum amepuio.' 

** My heart, too, is tender, and I cannot see even an insect 
• suffer— certainly then I cannot see a man." 

“ May I ask to what philanthropist I havo the honour to speak 

“ You do not know me, brother,” said the surgeon, smiling \ .th 
an air he wished to make in&inuatory, but which was hide us. 

Eh ! Well— I know you are Dr. Gilbert, the friend of Washing- 
ton and Lafayette." He laid particular stress upon the last name. 
“ The men of America and France, the honest Utopians who made 
such magnificent theories about constitutional monarchy, addressed 
to his majesty, Louis XV L, which his maiesty, Louis XVL, 

^ ievvarded by sending you to the Bastile, directly you touched the 
sod of France. You wished to save him by sweeping away 
impediments in his future course. He sent you to prison 
reward. Royal gratitude." 

On this occasion the surgeon laughed tenibly 4 r 
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. “As ynu kliow tne, sir, it is another reason why I repeat my- 
question*, and a^k your name in return.'* 

“ At», wo liocauie acquainted very long;’ ap^o, eir. Twenty years 
aiB[o, on a terrible you were then about as old as this child. 

You wore biou.£i;bt dead, wounded and dying as he is. You were 
hrqngbt to me by Master Rousseau, and 1 bled you on a tidde 
covered widi bodies and amputated limbs. On that terrible liight, 
it is pleasaiit to remriiiber, 1 have, thanks to a knife that knows 
how far to enlor, to cut, to cure, or to cicatrize, saved many lives.'* 

“ Oil !’* sa'd CailbiTt, “ you are John Paul Marat.^' 

In spite of him, he drew |)ack a pace. 

“ You see, Alhertine, that my name has its influence.** 

And he burst into a malicious laugh. 

“ Hut,” said (iilbert, quickly, “ why are you here, in this cellar, ' 
lighted only by a smoky lamp? 1 thought you physioian of 
Alorisieur d'Artois.’’ 

“ I was his veterinary surgeon. The prince, however, has emi- 
grated, and having no horses, needs no veterinary surgeon, 
iiiisidcs, I resigned, — 1 would not serve tyrants.** 

“Why, thoiigli, are you here, in this cellar, — in this den ?’* 
“Because 1 am a patriot, and denounce the ambitious in my 
writings. M. Bailly hates me, Necker fears me, Lafa)*ette pursues 
me, and has put a price on my head. The ambitious dictator ! 
From my cavern, I pursue, denounce, and brave the dictator, Do 
you know what has been done ?’* 

“ No,” naively said Gilbert. 

“ He has had made in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, fifteen thou* 
■and snuffboxes with his portrait. 1 beg all good citizens to break 
them wherever they find them. It is the password, this, of a roy- 
alist plot. Y^ou do not l^now, that while {loor Louis weeps hot 
tenrs« at the follies the Austrian makes him commit, Lafayette 
' consjiires with the queen.” 

“ Ubth the queen ?*' said Gilbert, in thought. 

“ Yes, with the queen,” said Marat, sharply. “ You will say 
that she does not conspire. She dislributed the other day so many 
ribands and white cotfkades, that white riband rose three cents a 
yard. The thing is certain ; I heard it from one of the daughters 
of Madam Dertin, the queen's marchande tics modes, her prime 
/tiinister. That lady said, ‘ I have been all day at work with her 
majesty.’* 

“ Ajid where do you denounce all that ?’* 

“ In my paper, a journal I have founded, L*Ami du Teuple, or Ze 
PuhJicisie Parisieti^Si political and impartial ]iaper. To pay for the 
paper and printing of the first number, 1 sold even the coverinff , 
of the bed in which your child lies.” 

Gilbert did turn, and saw that Sebastian really lay on a perfectly 
bare mattress, and that, overcome by fatigue and pain, he slept. 
'Lk2u2>clor approached him, to ascertain whether or no he had 
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faintetl. Reassured, howeyer, by his regular respiiatfon, he re-r 
^ turned to Marat^ who inspired the same iDtereet culled forth by a 
^ wild anfimal. 

,“And who assists you?” 

“ Ah ! ha I turkeys fly in gongs, — eagles fly alone. I am assisted 
by my hand and head. 

“ See you that table ? It is Vulcan’s forge, where thunderbolts 
are made. Every day I write eight pages, which are sold in the 
morning. Sometimes eight jiages will not suflice, and then i write 
sixieen. What I begin with large type, generally ends m small. 
Other journalists relieve each other at intervals, and then suspend ; 
it is not my wayj TAe Friend of the People always ajjpears. It is 
not merely a name but a person. It is myself.” 

“But how do you accomplish all this work ?” 

“ Ain that is a secret between death and myself. I have given 
up ten years of my life, and she grants me days that need no rest, 
nights that need no repose. My life is simple. 1 write all day and 
all night. Lafayette’s police compels me to live in secret, and 
forces me to activity. At first it annoyed me, and was o|)|iress.iviS^ 
to me, — now I like it. I like to look at society through the miserable 
gratings of my cavern, through my dark cage. In the depth of 
night 1 reign over the living, and judge without appeal, scienee and 
politics. With one hand, 1 demolish Newton, Franklin, La Pl.ice, 
Monge, Lavoisier ; with the other, I make Bailly, Necker, and La- 
fayette tremble. 1 will overthrow all that. Yes, perhaps as Samson 
overthrew the Temple, and buried himself beneath the ruins, I, too, . 
may be crushed amid the fragments of the throne.” 

This man repeated in a cavern, and in the rags of misery, nearly 
what Cagliofilro lia<l in embroidery, said in the palace, 

“ But,” said he, “ popular as you are, why have you not at least 
procured a nomination to the National Assembly?” 

“ Ah !” said Marat, almost at once, “ wero I sustained as 'IVibune 
of the people, by fioine thousands of determined men, I proudne 
you that in six weeks the consliintion would be perfected, and the 
"“political machine proceed perfectly. Not a villain should dare to 
interfere with it — the nation would he free ^nd happy, and in less 
than one year> it would become flourishing, and remain so as long 
as I live.” 

The vain- glorious creature became transformed beneath Gilbert’s 
eye. His own eyes became blood-shot, as his yellow skin shone 
with sweat. The monster was great on account of his ugliness, as 
others are on account of their beauty. 

Ah !” continued he, resuming his thought, which enthusiasm 
hid interrupted. “ I will not he Tribune, I cannut find the thou- 
sands of men 1 need. 1 have, though, writing materials, pen, ink, 
and paper. 1 have readers and subscribers, who look on me as a 
prophet and an oracle. I have the people, tlie friend of w hota J 
am, and whom 1 lead trembling from treason, from terror^, 'r >vhe 
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, firet number k>f UAmi du Peuple^ I denounced the arietocrats, and 
tsaid there were sU hundred criminals in France, and that six hun- 
dred ropes were required. I was deceived nearly a month, for on ■ 
the 5th and 6th of October, I became enlijj^htened^ and saw that 
not six hundred, but ten thousand aristocrats should be destroyed." 

Gilbert smiled. Fury, which had reached this point, surpassed 
folly. 

Take care," said he. “There is not hemp enough in France to 
make the ropes you think so necessary." 

“ 1 trust," said Marat, “ that more expeditious means will be 
tried. Do you know whont 1 expect in ten minutes to knock at my 
door?” 

“No.” 

“ A person of our profession, a member of the National Assembly,^ 
whom you know by name. Citizen Guillutin." 

“Yes," said Gilbert. 

“ Do you know what Guillotin has invented ? A wonderful 
machine which kills without pain. Death should be a punishment, 
««not a torture. He has invented this machine, and one of these 
days we will try it.” 

Gilbert shiulclered. This was the second time he had heard of 
this machine. From the man in the cellar, and from Cagliostro in 
the palace. 

“ Ah !” said Marat, as a knock was just then heard. “ It is he 
Go Albertine, and open." 

Amazed, terrified, a prey to something like swimming in the 
' head, he went instinctively to Sebastian's side, intending to lake 
him in his arms, and carry him home. 

“ Look,” said Marat, mechanically, “ at a machine which is self- 
acting, and needs but ong man to put it in motion, which by ebang- 
iug Jlhe knife three times, can cut ofiT a hundred heads a day, witlw 
• out any other sensation than a slight coolness about the neck." 

. “ Ah ! is it you, doctor P" said Marat, turning to a little man who 
had a box, of the form and size of those which contain children's 
toys, in his hands. “ What have you there ?" 

” A model of my famous machine, dear Marat. I am not mis- 
taken,” said the little man, “ Is that Doctor Gilbert 1 see?” 

“ It is,” said Gilbert, bowing. 

“ 1 am delighted to see you ; you are not in the way at all, and 1 
■ball be glad to have the opinion of so distinguished a man, on my 
invention. I must tell you, Marat, 1 found a very skilful carpenter, 
Guidon, to make my large machine. He asks 6ve thousand francs 
for it, but no sacp^ce is too great, in my opinion, for the benefit of 
man. In two months it will be completed, and tried. Yes, 1 wi”., 
in the interjin, propose the matter to the Assembly, and 1 hope 
they will apjirove the proposition, and that you will prepare tne 
way in your excellent journal, though, indeed, my machine recom- 
ip eiid;gj (tself, as you are about to see. A few lines in FeupU 

will do no harm.” ^ 
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> *^Be easy about the matter/* said Marat, ** I will not only afford / 
^you a few lines, hut an entire number.” 

t <* You are very ^ood, dear Marat, but I wish you to judf^e for 
yourself,” said Guillotin. 

He drew from his pocket a second box, about the size of the 
first, and a noise inside denoted that in contained something alive, 
or ratlier something anxious to get out. 

This noise was observed immediately by Marat's quick ear. 

” Ah, ha r* said the latter. “ What is that ?** 

“You shall see,” said Guillotin. 

Marat put his hand on the box. „ 

“ Be careful not to let them escape, for we cannot retake them. 
They are mice, whom we are about to decapitate. What are you 
going to do, Doctor Gilbert ? Not go 

“ Alas ! yes, sir,” replied Gilbert, “ to my great regret. But my 
son, wounded this evening by being knocked down in the street, has 
been relieved, bled, and dres-^ed by Doctor Marat, to whom, under 
similar circumstances, I am indebted for my own life, and whom I 
again thank. The child needs a fresh bed, rest, and care. I cannot 
then witness your interesting experiment.** 

“ But you will see the great experiment we will make two 
months hence ? Will you not ? Will you not, doctor?” 

“ I will.** 

“ 1 will remember your promise.** ,, 

“ Doctor/* said Marat, “ I need not remind you to keep the place 
of my concealment a secret.** 

“ Oh ! sir !*’ 

“Your friend, Lafayette, if he knew it, would have me shot 
like a dog, or hung as a robber.’* 

“Shot! hung!” said Guillotin, “all Jthat will be done away 
with. Shooting and banging will disappear. There will be a quiet, 
easy, and instantaneous death established. A death, so easy, that 
all men disgusted with life, and who wish to die like sages and 
philosophers, will prefer it to a natural one. Come, look at it, dear 
-Marat, look at it.’* 

Without attending any longer to Dr. Gilbert, Guillotin opened 
the large box, and began to arrange his machine with equal 
curiosity and enthusiasm. 

Gilbert took advantage of the opportunity, to lift up Sebastian, 
who was yet asleep, and carried him away. 

Albertine again escorted him to the gate, which she carefully 
closed behind him. 

Once again in the street, he felt, by the cold on his face, that he 
W«6 covered with perspiration, which the night wind was congealing. 

“ Oh ! my God, what is about to befall this city, whose cellars 
conceal, perhaps, even now five hundred philanthropists, occupied 
and busy in such discoveries as that 1 was so near seeing just nuw, 
and which, one day, will burst forth beneath the light of *' 

D 
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From tlie Street de la Sourdiere, to the house of Gilbert, Rurf 
Honore was hut a step. 

Colei and motion had awated Sebastian, He wished to walk, ' 
but his father would not consent, and continued to carry him. • 

When the doctor came to the door, he placed Sebastian on his 
feet, for a moment, and knocked ; he had not long to wait. in the 
street. 

A coarse, though qirck voice, was heard on the other side of the 
door. “ Is it you, M. Gilb 'rt ?** eaid the voice. 

“ That is Pitou's voire.” 

Heaven be praised,” said Pitoti, ashe opened the door. “ Sebas- 
tian is found, and unhurt, 1 trust, M. Gilbert.” 

‘• At least, without any serious accident,” said the doctor. 
“Come, ‘•'ebijsliau.” 

Leaving to Pilou the care of closing the door in the face of the 
drowsy |)orter, who appeared in chemise and nightcap, with Sebas- 
tian in his arms, be began to go tip-stairs. 

Uneasy and afraid, Pitou followed. By his muddy and stained 
shoes, it was easy to see that he had just arrived, after a long 
journey. 

Gilbert thanked Piton as ahrave fellow should he thanked — that 
is, by a pressure of the hand, and ashe thought that after a journey 
of eighteen leagues, and anxiety for six hours, the traveller ought 
to have some rest, he wished him good night, and sent him to 
his bed. 

As for Gilbert, ho did not wish to leave to another the care 
of watching and attending Sebastian. He himself, examined the 
bruise on the breast of his child, and applied his ear to several places 
on his cliest, and being assured that respiration was thoroughly fiee, 
he settled himself in anviasy chair near the child, who, in spite of 
much fever, sank quickly to sleep. 

Jlut, soon remembering the uneasiness which Andree must feel, 
according to that which he had himself experienced, he called his 
valet, and directed him to put at once into the post, so that it 
should reach her address eLrly in the morning, a letter in which 
were written the following wor Is : 

** Re-assure yourself ; the child is found, and is not injured.” 


OHAPTER VII. 

TRUCE. 

A ■WEEK had rolled away between the events we have just related, 
and the day on \vluch we again take the reader by the hand, and 
conduct him to the palace of the Tuileries, now the> principal 
thee.:. : of the great catastrophes about to be accomplished. 
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Oh ! Tunerips! fatal herita^fe, bequeathed by the queen of Saint 
Uartheleiny. the foreigner, Catherine de iVIcdicis, to her desceiTd* 
‘antH and to her successors. Palace of giddiness, which attracts, 
hTit to d^^ptrov ; what fascination dwells in your gates; where all 
tlie crowned fools, who wish to be called kings, lose themselves: 
who IjjL’hcve tlicraselves only really' sacred so long as they are 
vvithiri thy walls, and whom thou easiest out,' one after the other; 
1 ' ' > ' as h xiii's williont head'*, and tho'-c ns fugitives without crowns. 

'w'ulioiit doir't, ihcje is in thy stt>nes, chiselled even as the works 
(‘3 I'* :,v:‘’..i!to Cellini, some fatal malignancy; without douh^ some 
f c,.)! :,iii,-nan h.i.h found a refnge ’neatli thy roof. Look hack on 
i!' I'-.i, Iviogs thou hast received, and say what thou hast done 

^ v't'i them ! Of those five kings, one only has been dismissed by 
y“i the lo'iih where his ancestors awaited him; and of the four 
oihcr.'. Avhom l istory claims of thee, one has been delivered to the 
scafl'olfl, and the three others to exile. 

Olio day a whole crowd wished to brave the danger and to esta- 
blish itself in the place of the kings, as commissioner of the 
prople, to station itself there, where the elect of monarchy had sat. 
Lrom this moment giddiness seized it; from this moment it 
destroyed itself. The scaffold devoured some ; exile swallowed up 
otliers; and a strange fraternity reunited •Louis XVT. and Kobe- 
spierre, Collot d’Herbois and Napoleon, Billcaud, Varennes and 
. Charles X., Vadier and Louis Philippe. 

(), 'J’uilerits ! Tuileries! mad indeed will he be who shall dare 
to cross thy threshold, and attempt to enter where Louis XVI., 
Napoleon, (’harles X., and Louis Philippe entered, for, sooner or 
later, he must pass out by the same door as they. 

And yet, gloomy palace! each of them entered into thy bosom 
amid the acclamations of the people, and *thy double balcony has 
sejii them one aflcr the other smile at these acclamations, confiding 
in the wishes and the vows that urged them on; this has made 
those who sat on the royal dais, each of them sevcrnlly labour at 
his own work, and not at that of the people; one day. the pco))lo 
yicFceiving this, has caused them to be led to ihy gates like un- 
faithful stewards, or has punished them like ungrateful commis- 
sioners. 

It was thus, that after the terrible sixth of October, in the midst 
of mud, blood and shrieks, the pale sun of the morning discovered 
as he rose, the court of the Tuileries filled by a people, moved nt 
"the return of their king, and elated to see him. 

All the day Louis XVI. received the constituted authorities; 
during this time the crowd waited without, sought him, and gazed 
through the windows ; he, who thought he perceived him, raised 
“a cry of joy, and pointed him out to his neighbour, as he said, 
“ Do you see him ? Do you see him ? there ! there !’* 

At noon he sliovved himself on the balcony, and th? cheers and 

the bravos were unanimous. 
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In the eYeninfi^ he descended into the garden, and there werR . 
more ihan bravos and cheers;. there were emotions; there wera^ 
tears. 

Madame Elizabeth, pious and naive, pointed this people out to ' 
her brother, and said to him, ** It seems to me, it is not difficult to 
rule such men,” 

Her lodging was on the ground door. In the evening she caused 
the windows to be opened, and supped before the people. 

Men and women looked on, applauded and saluted ; the women 
espcoftilly. They caused tlieir children to mount the window sills, ^ 
ordering these little innoemts to send kisses to the great lady, and • 
to tell her how beautiful she was. 

The little children repeated, You are very, very beautiful^ 
madame,*’ and with their little dimpled hands waved numberless^ 
kisses. 

Every one said : “ The revolution is over ; the king is rescued 
from Versailles, his courtiers and coanstllors. The enchantment 
which kept him in captivity beyond bis capital, in that world of 
automata, of statues, and box- wood forests called Versailles, is 
broken. Thank God, the king is restored to life, activity and 
truth, — to real life! Come, sire, among us; until to-day sur- 
rounded as you were, aught but authority to err, — to-day, amid us, 
your people, you can do good/* 

The two most popular men in France, Lafayette and Mirabeau, 
again became royalists. 

Mirabeau had said to Lafayette, ** Let us unite, and save the 
king.” 

Lafayette was essentially an honest man, but had a narrow 
mind. He despised the character of Mirabeau, and did not com- 
prehend his genius. 

He went to see the Duke of Orleans. 

Much has been said of his royal highness ; even, that at night, 
in a slouched hat, hiding his eyes, he had been seen to c.\ciic, 
brandishing a switch, the crowd collected in the marble court, in- 
ducing them to pillage the castle, and trusting that the grantli 
finale would be death. 

To the Duke of Orleans Mirabeau was everything. 

Instead of uniting with Mirabeau, Lafayette went to the duke 
and invited him to leave Paris. The duke hesitated,, argued, con- 
tended and became angry, 

Lafayette was so much of a king, that it was necessary to obey.* 

“ And when do I return 

“ When I thitik proper, Prince, that you should.” 

** But if, monsieur, 1 become weary, and return without 
leave, what will be the consequence 

**Then,** said Lafayette, “I expect your royal highness will 
•fight with me the next day.*' 

, ?«;C'duke left, and did not return until he was sent for. 
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, * Lafayette was not much of a royalist before the 5tk and 6th of 
^October, when he really and sincerely changed his opinion. He 
had saved the king, and protected the queen. 

become bound to persons by services we render them, not 
by those we receive. The reason of this is, that men are rather 
proud than grateful. 

During the few days which passed, during which the new in- 
mates of the Tuileries had become established and resumed their 
old habits, Gilbert, not having been sent for by the king, had not 
' thought proper to visit him ; at last his day of visit having ^ome, 
he tliought his duty would be an excuse •which he did not feel his 
devotion would. 

Louis XVI, too, knew in his own heart, in spite of the pre- 
^jlidiccs of the queen against Gilbert, that the doctor was bis friend, 
if not alraolutely the friend of royalty ; the difference was unim- 
portant. 

lie then remembered that it was Gilbert’s day of visit, and had 
ordered him to be introduced as soon as he came. 

Scarcely hud he crossed the door of the fialace, than the valet de 
chniiibre arose, went to him, and accompanied him to the presence 
of the king. 

'rhe king walked up and down, so immersed in thought that he 
paid no attention to the announcement. * 

Gilbert stood 8il»*nt and motionless at the door, waiting for the 
king to observe Lis ])resence. 

I'he object which iiilcre’^ted him, and it was easily seen from his 
stopping horn time to lime to observe it, was the famous portrait 
of ( harles I., by Vandyck, the same which is now at the Louvre, 
and which an Englishman proposed to cover with gold as its 
price. j 

Charles I. is on foot under some of those rough hardy trees, 
found on downs. A nage holds his horse. The sea is in the dis- 
tance. 'riie head of the king is expressive of sadness. Of what 
did the unlucky Stuart think ? His predecessor was the beautiful 
«nd unfortunate Mary of Scotland, and his successor will be 
James II. 

Often the king paused before the picture, and with a sigh 
resumed the walk, which always seemed ready to terminate in one 
place the picture 

At last, Gilbert remembered that there are occasions, when it is 
better to announce one’s self, than to stand still. 

He moaned, the king tremlded, and looked around. 

“ Ah, doctor, is it you ? lam glad to see you. » 

^ How long have you been here ?** “ Some moments, lire." 

•'Ah !” said the king, again becoming pensive. 

After a pause, he took (iilbert before the picture. 

Do you know this picture “ Yes, Hire.” 

Where did you see it ?” 
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At the house of Madame du Barry.” 

** Mahime du Barry! Yes, that is it/’ said the kinpf. 

AfitT another pause of some moments : Know you the history,' 
of this picture?’' y 

“The subject* or the picture itself, does your majesty speak of?” 

“ 1 speak of the history of the picture.” 

“No, sire, I only know that it was painted in London, about 
1645 or 1646. 1 knbw no more, and am ignorant how it came 
into France, and how it is now in >our majesty’s rooms.” 

“How it did pass into France, 1 know: how it came here, 

I knoft not.” 

Giii)ert looked at Louis ^XVI. with astonishment. 

“ Who l)a.s ordered it to be placed here ? Why is it here, or 
rather, why does it pursue me, doctor?” said Louis XVI. ; “ lurka.,, 
there no fatality beneath this ?” 

“ A fatality, certainly, if this portrait says nothing to you, sire, 
but a providence if ft speaks to you.” 

“ 11 ow would you that such a portndt spoke not to a king in my 
situation, doctor ?” 

“After having permitted me to sficak the truth to you, will 
your majesty allow me to question you ?” 

Louis XVI. seemed to hesitate a uiouicut. 

“ Qucsti(»n me, doctor,” said he. 

“What does this portrait say to your majesty, sire ?” 

“It tells me that Ch-nles the Fir»t lost his head for having 
made iLar upon his people, and that James the ISccond loot his 
throne for having neglected his own.” 

“In this case, the portrait is like myself, sire, it speaks t!ie 
truth.” 

“Well, then ?” asked the king, soliciting Gilbert wiih a look. 

“Since the king has pcimitted me to tpiestion him, I uill 
ask him what answer he will make to a iiortrait that Kpeaks so 
loyally ?” 

“ M. Gilbert,” said the king, “ I give you iny word us a •^cnilc- 
man, that I have resolved noihing, ns yet; I shall lake counsel of 
circnmsuinces.” 

“The people fear, lest the king should think of inr.king war on 
them.” 

Louis XV] . shook his head. 

“No sir, no,” said he, “I could not make war on iny poojde 
without employing foreign Bwqrds, ami I know the state of Knropc. 
too well to tcmjit me to do that. The king of Prussia oR'ered to 
enter France with a hundred thousand men, hut I know tlie in- 
triguing and ambitious spirit of this petty monarchy, which wi-^iea 
to become a great kingdom, which pushes itself into every dispute, 
ho])ing that through some disjiute, she may acquire a part of new 
Sdesia. Austiia, on her side, placed a bundled tliousand men at 
my di^iosal, but Idoved not my brother-iu-law, Leopold, a double- 
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faced Janus, whose mother caused my father to be poisoned. My» 
l)rother, of Arlois, proposed to me the assistance of Sardinia and 
S[ am, but 1 put no trust in these' two powers led by my ])rorher of 
Arlois; he has about his person M. de Caloniie, that is to say the 
mo-t cruel enemy of the queen. I know all that passes down 
thcie. In the last council, the question of deposinf^r rne and a;> 
]>ointing a regent, was discussed, who would |)robaljiy be my other 
vciy dear brother M. le Compte de Provence; in the last one, iM. 
de Conde, my cousin, proposed to enter France, and to n arch 
upon Lyons, although he might himself, ullimah/y, ascend the 
throne. As for the great Catherine, ^lat is another affair; she 
limits herself to advice, she — she gives me advice which seems 
perfect, and is after all ridiculous. ‘Above all, after what has 
passed during the last few days, kifigs,* says she, ‘ ought to pursue 
their way without .troubling themselves with the cries of the 
people, as the moon pursues her path regardless of the hayings of 
dogs.' It seems Russian dogs are satisfied with merely barking ; 
oil, that she would send and ask at Deshuites, and at Varicourt, 
if ours do not bite as well.” * 

** The people fear lest the king should think of flying, of leaving 
France.” 

The king hesitated to reply. 

” Sire,” continued Gilbert, smiling, “One is always wrong in 
taking in a literal sense, a king’s permission. 1 see that I have 
been indiscreet, and merely express a fear.” 

The king placed his hand on Gilbert s shoulder. 

” Monsieur,” said he, ” I promised to tell you the truth, and I 
will. Yes, the suggestion was made, and 1 will tell you the whole 
truth. Yes, it is the opinion of many lo)nl subjects, who surround 
me, that I should escape, but on the night of the 6th of October, 
when weeping in ray arms, and clasping her children in her8,^nd 
all of us expecting to die, she made me swear that 1 would never 
fly alone, that we ait, escape, and live or die together. I gave mv 
oath, and sir, 1 will keep it; now, as 1 do not tb.iik we could all 
Jy together, without being taken before^ we reached the frontier, 
again and again, we will not attempt to do ser.” 

” Sire, I am lost in admiration of the justness of your mind. 
Why cannot all France hear you. as I have done ? Ilow the haired 
which pursues your majesty, would be mollified I How all d.in- 
gers would be removed 1” 

“Dangers!” said the king, “Think you my people hate me? 
Dangers! You attach too much inijjortance to soinbro thouglits, 
with which that picture filled my mind. I thinly I could tell you 
oCg rreater dangers I have undergone.” 

Gilbert looked at the king with an expression of deep meian« 
chol);, 

“Think you not so, M. Gilbert?” asked Louis XVI. 

** My opinion is that your majesty is about to engage in g contest 
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of great severity, and that the 14th of July, and the 6th of October,- 
are but the two first acts of a terrible drama, to be played before 
the nations of the world, by France.” 

Louis XVI. became slightly pale, and said: ” I trust, sir/ you 
are mistaken.” 

I am not mistaken, sire." 

How, on a point of this nature, can you be better informed 
than I, who have both my police and rounterpolice ?” 

” Sire, it is true 1 have neither police nor coiinterpolice. My 
very profession, however, places me in contact boih with the 
things of heaven and earthy very core. Sire, what we have as yet 
experienced, is but an earthquake. We have yet to face fire, lava, 
and the ashes of the volcano.” 

“ You said face f Had you not better say ctinfiat witk 

** I did, sire.” 

•‘You know my opinion of foreign lands. I will never invite 
them into France. What matters my life, 1 will sacrifice it, un- 
less the lives of my wife and children be in real danger.” 

“1 thank God, sire, that you entertain similar sentiments. No, 
sire, we need no foreign power — what is the use of them, as long 
as you have not c.xhausted your own resources? You fear that 
you have been excelled by the revolution ?” 

” 1 own I do.” 

“Well, there are two ways to save l>oth France and the king.” 

“Tell me, sir, and you will have deserved well of both ?” 

“ 'i*he first is to place yourself at the bead of the revolution, and 
to direct it.” 

“ They will drag me on with it, M. Gilbert. I do not wish 
to go.” 

“The second, is to put a bit in its mouth strong enough to 
break it.” 

“ What bit is that, sir ?" “ Popularity and genius.” 

“And who shall forge that comtiination “ Mirabeau.” 

He looked at Gilbert, as if he had misunderstood him. 

Gilbert saw there was a battle to be fought. 

The king turned towards the great Vandyck. “If you felt the 
earth tremble beneath you, and you were told to rely on Crom- 
well.” 

“ Charles Stuart would have refused, and rightly. There is no 
imilarity between Cromwell and Mirabeau.” 

“ 1 do not know bow you look at things, doctor, but to me, 
ioere are no degrees of treason, and I find no difference between 
who is, and who ’.s slightly a traitor.” 

“ Sire,” said Gilbert, with deep respect, but at the same tinn, 
with invincible firmness, “neither Cromwell, nor Mirabeau are 
trail or«.” 

. What, then, are they ?” asked the king. 

“Cromwell was a rebellious subject. Mirabeau a malcontent 
geptleman/* 
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• ” Why malcontent?’* 

* ' On every account. Because his' father shut him up in the 

w fJh&teau (I’lf, and the Donjon of Vincennes. He was dissatisfied 
\rith Courts that sentenced him to death, with the king who dkd 
not understand his genius, and was mistaken in him.** 

**The genius of a politician, M. Gilbert, is honesty.” 

“llie reply, sire, is most apt and worthy of Titus Trajan, or 
Marcus Aurelius. Unfortunately experience contradicts it.” 

“ How so.” 

**Was Augustus, who divided the world with Lepidus and 
Anthony, killed Authony to have it all himself, honest? Was 
Charlemagne when he placed his brother, Carloman, in a cloister, 
and who to destroy Witikind, almost as great a man as himself, 
cut off the heads of all Saxons, longer than his sword, honest? 
Was Louis XL, who revolted against his father, to dethrone him, 
and who inspired such terror to Charles VII., of poison, that the 
prince died of hunger, honest ? Was Richelieu, who formed plots 
in the alcoves and galleries of the Place de Greve, and which bad 
their denouement in the Place de Greve, honest? Was Mazarin,- 
who signed a treaty with the protector, and who refused a half 
inillion and five hundred men to Charles 11., and, also drove him 
from France, honest ? Was Colbert, who betrayed, accused and 
sold Fouquet, his protector, and who having sent him to die in a 
dungeon, occupied his scarcely warm seat, honest ? Yet none of 
them, thank God, ever injured either kings or royalty.” 

Doctor, you know very well, that Mirabeau, being the friend 
of the Duke of Orleans, cannot be mine.” 

** But, sire, tbe Duke of Orleans being exiled, Mirabeau belongs 
to no one.’* 

' ** Would you have me confide in a mgn who is in tbe market? 
How could I ?” 

By buying him. Could you not pay more than any one else ?” 

He is a cormorant, who would ask a million.” 

”lf M. Mirabeau, sire, sells himself for a million, he will give 
himself away. So, you think, be is worth two millions less than 
a male or female Polignac ?” 

Doctor Gilbert,” 

** The king withdraws bis promise, and 1 am silent.” 

“No; speak.** “I have spoken.” 

Let us argue.” 

“ 1 ask Jioibing better, sire. 1 know Mirabeau by heart.” 

“You are his friend, unfortunately. 1 have not that honour. 
Besides, M Mirabeau has but one friend, who is, also the friend of 
tike queen.” 

“Yes! the Count de la Morck. 1 know it; we reproach him 
with the fact every day.” 

** Your majesty, on the contrary, should prohibit him, undei 
pain of death, from ever quarrelling with him.” 
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And of' what earthly importance in politics, doctor, is a petty 
gentleman like M. Riquetti de Mirabeau?" 

“First, sire, let me tell you, M/de Miraheau is a nobleman, and 
not a petty gentleman. There are few nobles in France who dalo* 
farther hack than the eleventh century ; since to have yet a few 
around them, our kings exacted in requital of the honour of riding 
in their coaches, no proof beyond 1309* Now, sire, a* man 
descended from the Arrighetti of Florence, is not a petty gentle, 
man. Even though 'in consequence of the defeat of the Ghibcl- 
lines, he should establish himself in' Florence. A man is not n 
petty gentleman, because he had an ancestor engaged in trade at 
Marseilles; the nolnlity of Vhich city,* like that of Venice, is not 
liable to derogation from having engaged in commerce." 

“A debauchee, in reputation: a hangman; a gulfer of money.*' 

“ Ah ! sire I men must be taken according to their nature^. The 
Mirabeaux have always been disorderly in their youth, but ripen 
in old age. When young, they are unfortunately what your 
majesty calls them, but when they become heads of houses, they 
are imperious, haughty, but austere. The king who did not re- 
ward them, would be ungrateful; for they have furnished the 
army with gallant soldiers, and the navy with daring sailors. I 
know ibeir provincial spirit makes them detest all centralization, 
and that in their half feudal, half republican pride, they brave from 
the summit of their donjon keeps all ministerial orders. 1 know 
that more than once, they have placc(?*in restraint oflifers of the 
treasury, who visited their estates, and equally disdained courtiers 
and clerks, fanners-gencral and clerks, valuing but two things on 
earth, their sword and farmers' wagons. 1 know that one of them 
wrote, 'Flunkeyism is the instinct of people of the court, with 
their plaster hearts and faces, just as ducks love the gutters.’ All 
this, however, sire, does^'not make a man a petty gentleman, but 
on the contrary, may be the highest token of true nobility ; though 
not, perhaps, of the highest moral sense." 

“ Come, doctor," said the king, with something of mortification, 
for be fancied he knew men of importance better than any one else 
did ; “ you said you knew Miraheau by heart. Go on, for I who 
know them not, would learn." 

“ Yes, sire,” said Gilbert, pricked by the kind of irony evinced 
by the king’s intonation, “and 1 will tell you. That Bruno or 
Riquetti, was a Miraheau, who, when M. de la Feuilladc inaugu- 
rated the statute of Victory, on the square of Victory, with four 
chained nations, when marching by with his guards, paused and 
halted his regiment in front of the statue of Henry IV., taking off 
bis hat, said, * LePus salute this statue, for it is worth as much ag 
the other.’ Francisco di Riquetti, who, on his return from Malta, 
at the age. of seventeen, found his mother, Anne de Poitiers in 
mourning, asked her * why ?’ his father having been dead sixteen 
years, and being told because she had been insulted. * And did 
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you not aveofce yourself P’ said he. The mother snid, 'I wished 
to, and one day 1 plared a pistol at bis head, and* anid I wonhi 
avenge myself, hut that 1 have a son who will do it for me.’ 

‘ YoU were ri^ht, mother/ said the younfy man. Without takinfj 
off his hoots, he asked for his horse and cap, p^irded on his sword, 
and went in seaich of the Chevalier dc Griasque, of whom his 
mother complained. lie challenged ‘ him ; took him to a garden ; 
locked the gates, and threw the keys over the wall. He killed 
him, and returned quietly home. He, too,/ was a Mirabeau, as 
also was the Marquis Jean Antoine, who was six feet high, and 
beautiful as Antinous, and strong us Mtlo; yet to him his mother 
said, in her l’iuven 9 ul accent, *Y"0u are no longer men but 
dwarfs.’ ” ' 

Well,” said Louis XVI., evidently captivated by this nervous 
and interesting anecdote ; ** you speak well,” for he was evidently 
amazed hy the recital of this and other anecdotes of the Miralieaux. 
** You have not told me how the Marquis Jean Antoine was killed, 
nor how he died.” 

** He died at the Castle of Mirabeau, after a sad retreat. /nv«. 
hold was on a strong rock, defending a double gorge, on which the 
north wind perpetually hlcw. He, loo, had that stern and rugged 
eMorior, the Mirabeau family ever peipure, as they grow old, and 
educate their children, and keeping them* at such a distance, that 
the eldest said, ‘I never had the honour to touch either hand, lips, 
or ilesli, of that excellent man.’ 'J’his eldest sou was the father of 
the present Mirabeau. A hazard bird whose nest was made in four 
turrets, and who never would Versalllisc themselves, which is the 
the reason why your majesty neither knows, nor can do them 
justice.” 

“All! sir; I know on the contrary better. He is one of the 
clued s of the Economical School. He rtiok jiart in the Revoluiiou 
which is just over, by giving the signal for social reforms, and was 
especially guilty of his part in them, in having said, ‘ Every woman 
now gives birth to an Artaveldt or to a Massaniello.’ He was not 
mistaken, and his own mother’s womb has proven it.” 

” Sire, there is in the Mirabcaux somcUiing which offends and 
displeases your majesty. Let me tell you, paternal and royal des- 
potism have eflected this.” 

” Koyal desjjolisin !” said Louis XVI, 

“ Certainly, sire, without the king, your father, being able to 
prevent it. For what great crime had the scion of this lofty and 
ancient race committed, to induce his father, at the age of fourteen; 
to send him to a school of correction, in M’iiich his name was 
registered, not Riquetii de Mirabeau. but D^Buffnres? What 
nad he done at eighteen, to make him the victim of a le/lre de 
cachet ? What had he done nt twenty, that he shojdd he made to 
serve in the ranks of a punishment hattrdum in Corsica ? His 
father said, * He will, on the I6lh of April next, embark on the 
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P‘ain, wliicli now alone is being ploughed. God grant he may not 
reap it, some day.’ 

>Vhat had he done, that after a year of marriage his father 
ahould exile him to Manosque ? After six months, then, why was 
he transferred to Joux ? why, after his escape, was he arrested at 
Amsterdam, and imprisoned at Vincennes, where for ever to him, 
who was being strangled when at large, paternal love and royal 
clemency assigned to a dungeon of ten square feet, where for five 
years his youth was agitated, his passion inilan>ed| and his mind 
strengthened. 

i will tell your majesty what he had done. He had won the 
j^eart of his master, Poisson, by the ease with which he learned 
Everything. He had gnawed through political science. Having 
Adopted the profession of arms, he wished to persevere in it. He 
had, when reduced to six thousand livres a year, with his wife and 
child, contracted debts to the amount of thirty millions. He had 
broken his parole at Manosque, to cane a nobleman who had in- 
sulted his sister. He had, and that is the greatest of all olTences, 
4/ielding to the charms of a pretty woman, carried her off from her 
old, morose, and worn out husband.*' 

*• Yes, sir,” said the king, “ and afterwards deserted her, so that 
the unfortunate Madame Moniucr, left alone with her crime, com- 
mitted suicide.” 

Gilbert looked up to heaven, and sighed. 

What have you to say to that, and how will you defend your 
Mirabeau ?** 

” By truth, sire, by truth, which rarely penetrates to kings ; that 
you, who seek, look, and ask for it, do not find it. No, Madame de 
Monnier did not die for Mirabeau; who immediately on his leaving 
Vincennes visited her first, disguised as a pedlar, lie entered the 
convent of Gier, whither she had sought an asylum. He found 
Sophie cold and constrained. There was an explanation, and Mi- 
rabeau saw not only, that Madame de Monnier did not love him, 
but even that she loved another, the Chevalier de Rancourt. She, 
made free by her husband's death, was about to marry this other. 
Mirabeau bad left prison too soon; his captivity had been relied 
on, and it will he necessary to destroy his honour. Mirabeau gives 
place to his happy rival, and retires. Madame de Monnier is about 
to marry De Rancourt, who, however, dies suddenly. The poor 
Woman, in this last passion, had expended all her soul and passion. 

One day, on the 0th of September, she killed herself with 
charcoal. Mirabeau’s enemies then alleged, that she died on his 
account, when she died for another. Ah, history, history, thus are 
you written !” i 

W hereforf was it," said the king, that he received the newt 
with such indfrerence ?” 

“ How did he receive it ?" said the doctor, ** 1 can assure your 
majesty, he never did receive it, for it never was told him ; for I 
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know who toM him. Ask that person. He will dare to lie^ 
for he is a priest — Curd of Gicr» the Abbd Vallet, and sits in oppo* 
sition to Mirabeau. He crossed the hall, and sat by his side* 

• What the devil are you doing here?* asked Mirabeau. AVithout 
replying, the abhd gave him a letter, containing all the details. He 
opened it, and was long reading it, for in all probability, be could 
not believe the fatal news. He read it again, and then grew pale, 
his face from time to time expressing deep emotion. He passed hig 
hands across his brow. His countenance grew pale; he coughed, 
spat, and sought to restrain his feelings. At last, he had to yield. 
He arose, and hurried out, and did show himself again in the 
Assembly for three days. Sire, sire, forgive my entering into these 
details, fur let a man have but ordinary talent, he will be slandered 
everywhere. What then must be the fate of a man of genius 

** Why 60 , doctor? Why should any one slander Mirabeau 
to me ?’’ 

“ Interest, sire, the interest of mediocrity to keep near the throne. 
Mirabeau is one, who, if he enter the temple, will expel all the 
hucksters. Were Mirabeau near you, sire, all petty intrigues wpuld* 
end. Were Mirabeau near you, genius would mark out the course 
of honesty. What is it to you, if Mirabeau ran away with 
Madame Monnier? If he was unhappy with his wife? If he owe 
half a million of money? Pay h:s debts, sire, and add to these five 
hundred thousand francs, one, two, ten million francs; what is the 
difference? Mirabeau is free ; do not let him escape you. Make 
him a counsellor and minister, and listen to his powerful voice, j,. 
W^hat it says, tell back to Europe and the world.'* ^ 

Mirabeau, who became a cloth merchant at Aix, to be elected 
by the people, cannot be false to his constituents, and desert them 
for the court.’* • 

“ Sire, 1 tell you, you do not know the Miraheaux. He, like his 
family, are aristocrats, noble, and royalist. He procured an electiou 
by the people because the nobility disdained him. The Miraheaux 
have that sublime want of action, by any possible means, which 
torments men of genius. He was elected by neither the nobility nor 
the people to enter Parliament as Louis* XIV. did, booted and 
spurred, arguing divine right. He will not desert the people for 
the court, you say. Why, then, do the iw'o parties exist? Why 
do not the two coalesce ? Well, Mirabeau will etiect this. Take 
Mirabeau, sire, or else to-morrow, repelled by your disdain, he will 
turn against you. Then, sire, ns that picture of Charles 1. says, 

• All will be lost.' I tell you so, sire.” 

• Mirabeau will oppose me, doctor ! Hga fat not already 
^one so ?” 

*'ln appearance, perhaps, but in fact, Mirabeau is your friend. 
Ask the Count de la Morck what be said at the famous session of 
June 21, — for Mirabeau reads the future with terrible wisdom.’* 
Well, what'did he say?” 
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" ITe wrinrTS hh hands with grief, sire, and says, ‘ Thus kings are 
let] to the scaflfoKl. These people do not see the abyss th^ y dig bo- 
neath the steps of monarchy. The king'and queen will die, and the 
people will clap their hands over their carcases.' " 

The king trembled, grew pale, looked at tlie portrait of Charles 
L, appeared for a moment ready to decide, but all at ohcf, said : — 
will talk of this with the queen. Jt may he she ^\ill decide to 
have an interview wifcji Mirabeaii. I will not sjierik to him. 1 like 
to clasp the hands of those with whom I talk, as now, Gk. licit, 1 flu 
vonr.«. Nut fur my liberty or my throne would 1 cl -ep that of M. 
ilirahcau.’* “ 

Gilbert was about to answer, and, perhaps, might have insisted, 
but just then an usher entered, and said : — 

“ Sire, the person your majesty was to receive this morning, 
awaits you in the ante-cliamlier.” 

Louis XVI. looked anxiously at Gilbert, 

“Sire," said he, “if I should not see the person youi majesty 
expects, 1 will go out by the other door," 

“ No, sir, go through this You are aware that I look on you as 
my friend, and that from you I have no secret. The person I e.v- 

E ect is a simple gentleman, once attached to my brother’s house- 
old, and recommended by him. He is a faithful servant, and 1 
wish to see if something may not be done, if not fur him, ai Icist 
for his wife and children. Go, -M. Gilbert, you know 1 am always 
glad to see yon,— even when you talk to me of M. lliquetii do 
Mirabeau." 

“ Sire, must I then think I have utterly failed?’* 

“ I said 1 would speak to the queen, and think. We will meet 
at anollier time." 

“ Another lime ? Sire, I pray it may be soon.” 

“ Ttiink you, then, the danger so imminent ?” 

“ Sire," said Gilbert, “ never suffer them lo take the jneture of 
Charles I. from your room. It is a wise adviser." 

Bowing, he left the room, just as the pcrsuii tlie king expected 
appeared. 

Gilbert uttered a cry of surprise. The nobleman was the Marquis 
de Favras, whom, eight or ten days before, he had met at (.ag- 
lio^ro’s house, wIilh his fated and speedy death was foretold. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

FAVRAS. 

While Gilbert, left a prey to an unknown terror in relation, not 
of the revolution, but of the invisible and mysterious course ol 
events, the Marquis de Favras was introduced, as we have said in 
the preceding chapter, to Louis XVL 
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As Doctor Gilbert had done, ho paused at the king • 

' beckoned him to draw near. ^ U 

* Favras advanced and bowed, waiting respectfully to be spoken tix 
Louis XVI. fixed on him that glance of anxious inquiry which 
seems to be a part of the education of kings, and which is measured 
in profundity by him that employs it. 

** You are Marquis de Favras, sir?’* said the king. 

“ Yes, sire,” said the marquis. » 

You wished to be presented to me.** 

** I expressed to his royal highness the Count dc Provence my 
warm desire to offer the king my homage to majesty.” 

" My brother has great confidence in you.” 

think he has, and I wish that good opinion to be shared by 
^your majesty.” 

“ Mjr brother has known you long, M. de Fpvras.** 

“Hut your majesty docs not, I undeis n\ Interrogate me, 
however, hut ten minutes, and your majesty will know me as well 
as your august brother.** 

“ Speak, marquis,** said Louis XVJ., looking at the picture of 
Charles Stuart, which he could not entirely eradicate from his 
mind nor from his glance. “ Speak, marquis, 1 listen to you.'* 

“ Your majesty wishes to know—” , 

“ Who you are and what you have done.** 

“ Who’ I am, sire, the announcement of my name tells you. I 
am 4'homas Mahi, Marquis de Favras ; I was born at Hluis, in 
1745; I entered the mousquetaires at fifteen, and served in that 
corps the campaign of 1761. 1 was then captain and aide-major 
in the regiment of Belzunce, and afterwards lieutenant of the Swiss 
of the guard of the Count de Provence.” 

“ You left his service ?” * 

“In 1775, sire, to go to Vienna to have my wife recognise<l as 
the only and legitimate daughter of the Prince of Anhalt-Schuuen- 
burg.” 

“ lias your wife ever been presented ?” 

“ No, sire ; but at this moment she has the honour of being, with 
my eldest son, received by the queen.** 

The king made an uneasy moveirent which seemed to say, “ Alil 
the queen has something to do with it.” 

After a momentary silence, during which he walked up and down 
the room, and^glanced again and again at the picture of Charles 1., 
“ And then ?” said the king, 

“ Then, for three years during the insurrection against the Stndt- 
holder, I commanded a legion, and to a degree csntribittcd to the 
'^rt-establishment of authority. Then, as 1 looked at France, and 
' saw the evil spirit which appeared to pervade it, 1 returned to Pahin 
to place my life, and sword at the service of the king.** 

“ You have, indeed, had trouble.** 

“ YeS| sire^ 1 saw the sad days of the 5th and 6th of Cktoher." 
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kinjif ft jntnjed to wish to chani^e the subject. 

•* And you marquis,” c<mtinued he, that my brother, the . 
Count of Provence, had such corfddence in you that he confided to. 
your care the ci)ar^e of a lar^e sum of money ?” 

At this unexpected question a third person would have had hia 
nerves severely shaken by witnessinfir the nervous tremor of a cur* 
tain, which half closed the alcove of the room, as if some one were 
hidden behind it, and at the agitation of M. de Favras, like that of ' 
a man who, expecting one question, has another altogether different 
addressed to him. 

“ Yes, sire; if it he a mark of confidence to confide the charge 
of money to a nobleman, his royal highness has done so to me.” 

The king looked at Favras as if the direction the conversation 
had assumed ofiTered his curiosity a greater interest than the course.^ 
it had hitherto assumed. 

The marquis then continued, but likp a man who has been dis- 
appointed : “ Hia royal highness being deprived of his revenues 
by the various measures of the assembly, and thinking that the 
time was come when, for their own safety, it w'as necessary for the 
princes to have a large sum at their disposal, his royal highness 
gave me the contracts.” 

” On which you borrowed, sir!” ” Yes, sire.” 

” A large sum you say ?’* “ Yes, sire, two millions.” 

” From whom ?” 

De Favras hesitated to reply to the king; the conversation ap- 
peared to have assumed a scope so w'idely different from that he 
expected — looking into private rather than general interests, and 
sinking from politics into police. 

“ 1 asked,” said the king, “who lent the money?” 

“ Baron Zanoni.” 

“,Ah !*’ said Louis XVI,, “ an Italian.” “ A Genoese, sire.** 

“ And he lives?” 

“At Sevres, just opposite the place tvhere,” said FaiTas, who 
hoped hy this spurring his horse in the face of the king to excite 
the foundered animal to some vigour, “ where the coach of your^ 
majesty, stopped by'the cut-throats under the conduct of Marat,^ 
Verriers, and the Duke d’Aiguillon, forced the hair-dresser of the 
queen to dress the heads of Varicourt and Desbuttes.” 

Jie grew pale, and had he at that moment looked towards the 
alcove be would have seen that the curtain waswnore violently 
agitated than it had previously been. 

It was evident that the conversation annoyed him, and that be 
wished he had rot engaged in it. He resolved to end it as soon 
as possible. He said : ** It is evident, sir, that you are a faithful 
subject of royalty, and, when the time comes, 1 promise not to .. 
forget you.” 

. He bowed, and when princes do that it meant, you may go. 

Favra^f understood him perfectly. 
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" Eircnse me, sire, your majesty bad one other tbr^^ni ask me.” 

** No,” said the kiufr, as if he wondered what ii^inatter could 
*^bp, or what new question he asked. **No, marquis^ this is all I 
wi'^hcd to know.” 

** You are mistaken, sire,” said a voice, which made both the 
kintr and marquis turn towards the alcove. “You wished to know 
what course the ancestor of the marquis adopted to save King 
Stanislaus at Dantzig, and how he escorted^1)im in safety to the 
frontier.” 

‘1 hey both uttered an exclamation pf surprise. The third person, 
who thus suddenly mingled in the conversation, was the queen, 
ale, and with quivering lips, who not SHtisfied with what Favras 
ad told her, and fancying that the king, if left to himself, would 
* dare to act decidedly, had come by the secret stairway and coindor 
*^0 participate in the conversation. 

Favratf at once appreciated the means oflTered him to unfold his 
plan, and, though none of his ancestors had ever contributed to 
the escape of the Polinh monarch, he hastened to bow, and replied : 
“ Your majesty, doubtless, refers to my cousin. General Steinflicht, 
who owes the illustration of his name to the services he rendered 
his monarch ; services which were doubly important, as, in the first 
place, he wrested him from the hands of his enemies, and, subse- 
quently, by means of a lucky accident, oiade him one of your 
majesty's pnigenitors.” 

“ That 18 true, sire,” said the queen, eagerly ; while Louis XVI. 
looked at the portrait of Charles 1., and right deeply. 

“ Well,” says Favras, “ your majesty is aware that King Stanis- 
laus, though nominally free in Dantzig, was stiictly watched by 
the Muscovite army, and was almost lost, if he did not determine 
on a prompt escape.” 

“He was entirely, you may say entirely lost, M. de Favras,” 
added the queen. 

“ Madame,” said Louis XVI., with severity, “ Providence watches 
over kings, and they are never utterly lost.” 

“Ah, siie,” said the queen, “1 have as full, or as religious a 
iVilh in Providence as you have, but 1 think we should do some- 
. thing for it ourselves.” 

“ Such was the opinion of the King of Poland, sire,” added De 
^ Favras, *' for he publicly declared, that no longer thinking bis posi- 
tion tenable, and knowing his life to be in danger, he wished 
yarious plans of escape to be submitted to him. In spite of the 
difficulty, three were propo%)ed. 1 say in spite of the diffii uUy, 
because your majesty will remark that it was more difficult for tbs 
King of Poland to escape than for yourself ; for inttandh, if your 
mdjfbty should fancy to leave Paris, with a post-carnage, if your 
’ iHajesty wished to do so quietly, you could, in a day or night, gain 
* the frontier. Or, if your majesty wished to leave Paris as a king, 
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give an ordflipa^ some gentleman to collect thirty thousand men, 
and seize on Tuilcries, — in either case success would be sure.*' 

** Sire,” said the queen, ‘*M.‘de Favras tells your majesty no« * 
thin^T but the tiulh.” 

Yes/’ said the king, ”hut my situation is far from being despe- 
rate, as was that of tny cousin Stanislaus. Dantzig was surrounded 
by the Muscovites, as the marquis says: the fortoi Weicliselinund, 

its last defence, had capitulated ; while I ” 

While you,” interrupted the queen, with impatience, •* are 
surrounded by the people of Paris, who took the Bastile on the 
14th of July, and who, on.the night of the 5th and 6th of Octolier, 
sought to murder you, and who on the 6th brought you with in- 
sults back to Paris. Ah ! it is a far better condition than that of 
Stanislaus.” i 

** Yet, madame.” « 

** King Stanislaus was exposed only to death or imprisonment, 
while we ” 

A glance from the king made her pause. 

“ But you are the master, and roust decide.” 

She, in her impatience, sat in front of the picture of Charles I* 

” M. de Favras,” said she, ** 1 have seen the marihioness and 
your eldest son. I found them both brave and full of com age, as 
the wife and son of a brave nobleman should be. And in ca*«e any. 
thing befall them, they may rely on the Queen of France, who will 
not abandon them. She is the daughter of Marie Therese, and can 
apiin ciate and reward courage.” 

The king, as if he were excited by this houtade, sud : You say, 
sir, three modes of escape were proposed ?” 

** Yes, sire. The 6ist, the disguise of a peasant. The Countess 
Chapoka, Palatine of Pomerania, who spoKe German, her native 
ton ne, offered, confiding in a man she knew to be well acquainted 
wiUi the country, to diogiuse herself as a peasant woman, and pass 
him ofir as her husband. This was the method T just now spoke of 
to the King of Fiance, as so easy in case he wished to fly incognito, 
and at night.” i 

^*'nie second,” said Louis XVI., impatiently, as if he disliked 
^the situation of Stanislaus being compaied with his own. 

” The second, was to take a thousand men, and cut through the 
Muscovites; this 1 suggested just now to the Kmg of France^ 
observing that he had not thirty, but thirty thousand at his 
service.” j 

** Y'ou saw how valuable those thirty thousand men were on the 
l4th of July, 1^. de Favras. Now for the third.” 

” The riiird, which Stanislaus decided on, was to disguise himself 
as a peasant, not with a woman, who might encumber him on"ttie 
road; not with a thousand men, every one of whom might be 
killed without cutting through the enemy ; but with two or three 
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Blire men who travel much. The last was sugifest^d ' ^ M. Monti, * 
^nd approved by General Steinflicht.” \ \ 

“ Was it adopted ?** 

\ es, sire ; and if a king finding or thinking himself in the 
situation of the King of Poland should determine to adopt it. and 
grant me the confidence your kinsman granted General Steintiicht, 

1 think I would answer with my head that, where the roads are 
free as they are in France, and the king as a rider as ypur 
majesty ** 

** Certainly," said the queen. '' But on the nights of the 5 tli 
and 6 th of October the king swore nevef to form a plan of escape 
without me. He promised, Sir, and will keep his word 

" Madame,” said Favras, “ that makes the journey more difficult, 
abut not nnpossible; and had I the honour of conducting such an 
expedition 1 would promise to carry the king and queen to Moot- 
medy or Brussels, or lose my head.” 

** Do you hear, sir? I think there is all to gain and nothing to 
lose with a man like M. de Favras.” 

** So, too, do I, madame ; but the moment is not yet favourable.” 

/ ‘'Very well, sire," said the queen: '‘wait as he whose portrait 
you study so did ; the sight of which 1 had thought would give 
you better counsel. Wait until we are forced into a contest, until 
a battle shall have been lost, until a scaffola shall have been erected 
beneath ^ our window, and then, instead of saying as you do to-day, 

‘ It 18 too soon,* you will say * It is too Ifite.’ ** 

** At all events and under all circumstances the first word of the 
king will find me ready,” said J)e Favras, boviing; for he was afraid 
that his presence, having brought on a kind of contest between lli*' 
king and queen, fatigued the latter. “ 1 can only offer iny life to 
my king; and 1 should not say 1 offer, for, the right of using it is 
his.” 

“ It is well, sir ; and in case of need I renew to joii the (»ffir llie 
queen made in relation to the marquise and )our children. * 

^ This was a leal dismissal, which the marquis was forced to talc, 
and finding no other encouragement than a glance fiom the queen, 
%e lelt the room. * 

The queen looked after until the tapestry hid him. 

“ Ah, sire,** said she, and she pointed towards the picture of Van- 
dyck, “ when I had that picture hung in your room 1 fancied it 
would inspire you.** 

Haughty, and disdaining to pursue the conversation, she ad- 
vanced towards the door of the alcove ; all at once pausing, she 
said: Sire, confess that the marquis de Favras^ is not the only 
n^on you have seen to-day,** ^ 

“ Yes, madame, I Saw Doctor Gilbert.’* 

The queen trembled. 

“ Ah !” said she, “ so I thought ; and the doctor——'** 

“ Agrees with me that we should not leave Fiance ** 

sTa 
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** Thinkin^^en, we shoulti not leave it, he has su^frested some 
to enabl^* to live here.” 

“ Yes, one which, unfoFtunately, if not bad, is impractical 
“ What is it?** 

“ That we purchase the services of Mirabeau for one year.’* 

The queen’s face was deeply pensive. 

“ Perhaps,” said she, “ that might be a way,” 

“ Yes, bi^t it is a/.hing you would refuse to do, madame.” 

” 1 say neither yes or no,” said the queen, with the expression 
the angel of evil might assume when sure of his triumph: ” my 
advice is to think of it.” She added in a lower tone as she left^ 
and I will think of it.” 

The king was alone, on his feet, and for an instant motionless. 
Then, as if he had feared that the retreat of the quetn was feigned, 
he went to the door through which she had gone, opened it, and 
looked into the corridor and antechambers. 

Seeing none of the servants, he said in a half voice — ** Fran 9 oiB.” 
A valet, who had risen when the door of the king’s apartmenta 
opened, was immediately tohl to draw near. 

Francois,” said Louis XVI., “do you know the rooms of 
M. de Charny.” 

” Yes, sire.” 

“ Find M. de Charny ; I wish to see him,” 

The valet de chambre left, and closing the door behind him, 
went to the room of M. de Charny, whom he found with his head 
resting on his hand, and his eyes gazing on that ocean of roofs 
which lost itself in an horizon of tiles and slates. 

’i’he valet knocked twice without succeeding in arousing the 
count. Charny was lost in reflection, and at last the valet 
determined, as the key was in the door, to enter. 

The count looked around. 

“ Ah, M. Hue, is it you ? are you come to me from the queen ?” 
“No, count, from the king.” 

“ P>om the king!” echoed Charny, wondering what be could 
want with him. “ Very well ; say to bis majesty that I obey.’’ 

The valet de chanvbre retired with the formula prescribed by"' 
etiquette, while the count, w^ith that courtesy which the old and 
true nobility entertained for any one coming from the king, 
whether wearing a gold chain or a livery, went with him to the door. 

When alone, Charny for a moment rested his head oh his 
hands, as if to arrange his ideas ; put on his sword which lay on 
a chair ; took up his bat, and went down stairs. 

He found Logis XVI. in his chamber, sitting with his back to 
the picture^f Vandyck, and awaiting him. 

The desk was covered with charts, works on geoOTaphy, English 
papers, and journals, among which were discovered manuscripts of 
Louis XVI., recognized by the fact, that he wrote so closely that 
scarcely any margin was to be seen. 
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Chaniy looked particularly at none of the ol^v'Cts which laid 
' around, and waited respectfully for the king to speuk. 

The king, however, in spite of the confidence he had previously 
exhibited, seemed to experience a certain hesitation. 

In the first place, and to acquire couraue, he opened a drawer in 
his de*<k, and a secret in this drawer,"whenee he extracted several 
papers in envelopes, which he placed on the tohle. 

“ M. de Charny,” said he, ** 1 have observec^ one thing — *' 

He paused, looking fixedly at Charny, who waited respectfully 
to hear what he had to say. 

** On the night of the StKand 6th of October, having to select 
between the care of the queen and myself, I saw that you placed 
her under the charge of your brother, while you remained by me." 
^ “ Sire," said Charny, " I am the head of my family, as you are" 

the chief of the state ; I had, therefore, the right to die by your 
side.*’ 

“This made me think,” said Louis XVI., “that if I had, ever 
a secret mission, at once secret, difficult, and dangerous, 1 could 
trust it to your loyalty as a French noble, to your devotion as a 
friend.” 

“Oh, sirel” said Charny, “exalt me as high as you please, and 
I will ever be grateful. 1 cannot do more"' 

“ M. de Charny, though scarcely thirty-six, you are a thought- 
ful man. You have not passed through the events which are 
transpiring around us, without extracting profit from them. W hat 
think you of my situation, and were you prime minister, what 
wf uld you suggest to improve it 

“ Sire,” said Charny, with more hesitation than embarrassment, 
“ I am a military man ; a sailor ; such questions 1 am incompetent 
to answer.” *' 

“ Monsieur,” said the king, giving Charny his hand, with a 
dignity, which seemed suddenly to spring from the very situation 
in which they were placed, “ you are a man, and 1 am another, 
thinking you his friend, asks you simply what, if you were in his 
ysituation, you would do?” , 

“ Sire,” said Charny, “ in a situation not less grave than the 
present, the ^ueen did roe the honour, as the king does now, to 
ask my opinion ; 1 speak of the capture of the Bastile. She 
wished to use against the hundred thousand Parisians in arms, 
rolling like a hydra of fire and steel along the Boulevards, her 
eight or ten thousand foreign soldiers. Had 1 been less known 
to the qaeen, had she been less familiar with my devotion and 
respect, my reply would doubtless have made Yroiib(p betv?^en 
Alas, sire 1 may 1 not fear that my reply to-day will ofiend 
^ tlie king." 

“What did you say to the queen?” 

“ That, if not strong enough to enter Paris as a conqueror, you 
must enter it as a father !” * . ^ 
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Well, sk? did not I followr that advice ?*• Yea, aire 

'* Now it remains to see, whether I have acted correctly or« 
not? Tell me,, now, have 1 entered Paris as a king or as a « 
prisoner?” 

“ ISire,” said the count, does the king permit me to speak to 
him, frankly ?** 

“ Do so, sir ! When I ask your advice, I also ask your opinion.” 

Sire, 1 disapproved of the banquet at Versailles, and begged 
the queen not to go to the theatre without you. Sire, 1 despaired, 
when 1 saw the queen trample on the national cockade, and put on 
that of Austria.” 

** Think you, count, that was the true cause of the events of the 
6th and 6th of October?” j 

” No, sire ! it was at least the pretext. Sire, you are not unjusM 
to the people; the people is good, and loves you, for it is royalist; 
the people, though, suffers ; it is cold and hungry, and has in, 
around, and above it, bad counsellors, who urge it on. It advances, 
urges onward, overturning everything, and is ignorant of its own 
power. When once loosed, once released, turned forth and in 
motion, it is either a conflagration or a deluge. It either burns or 
overwhelms.” 

But, M. de Charny, suppose one wishes neither to be burned, 
nor drowned. This is very natural; what then must 1 do?” 

Give no pretext for the inundation to burst, for the condagra- 
*tion to spread. Sire, you have seen this people of Paris, so long 
without sovereigns, so anxious to see them again. You have seen 
it murdering, burning, and assassinating at Versailles, or rather, 
you thought so ; at Versailles you did not see the people; you saw 
it, I saw, at the Tuileries, saluting beneath the balcony, the queen, 
tt\c royal family ; penetrating into your apartments, by means of 
dep^itations, from the market, of the civic guard, of the municipal 
cor))s ; those who had not the happiness of entering your apart- 
ments, and exchanging words with you, pressed close around the 
windows of the dining-room, through which the women sent 
sweet kisses to their illustrious guests, the kisses of their children.” '' 

** Yes,” said the king, 1 saw all that, and thence comes 
hesitation. 1 ask what is the true people, that which burns and 
caresses, or that which caresses and demands ?” 

** The last, sir, the last, sir. Confide in tliat whieh will defend 
you against the other.” 

** Count, you say to me now, exactly what Doctor Gilbert said * 
two hours ago.” 

“Then, sir, J|iow, having consulted a man so profound, so 
learned, grave as the doctor, can you deign to consult a mViie. 
soldier like myself?” 

“ 1 will tell you, M. de Charny,” said Louis XVI . ; ** I think 
there is a great difference between you. You are the friend of the 
king, and Doctor Gilbert is only the friend of royalty.*’ 
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■ I do not understand, , 

^ I mean that if the principle of royalty were deserted, lie would 
willinfiriy abandon the kinf(, that is to say, the man.’' 

“ 'iTien your majesty is rijuht. For to me, sire, you will ever be 
both the king and the imperaunation of royalty. Thus 1 wish you 
to use me/' 

**8ome time, M. de Ohamy, I wished to know to whom you 
would address yourselfin this calm, which, pvrha[)S inter\*tnes he- 
tween two storms-^to efface all memory of the past, and conjure 
up better prospects of the future." 

Had 1 the honour and misfortune, sire, of royalty, T would 
remember the shoutings around my cama^e, on the return from 
Versailles, and 1 would give my light hand to Lafayette, and my 
. left to Mirabeau." 

Count, how can you aay this, when you hate the one and detest 
the other.’* 

" Siro, feelings, now, we have nothing to do with. The fate of 
the king and kingdom are at stake.** 

“Just what Gilbert said,** the king said to himself. 

“ Sire,’’ said Cliarny, “ 1 am happy to find so distinguished a 
person agree with me.*’ 

“ Thinli you then, count, that the union of these two men would 
restore the nation to calm and to peace.** 

* “ With God’s aid, sire, I would expect much from the union of 

these two men.” 

“ But if 1 lent myself to this union, if 1 consented to the cora- 
and if, in spite of my desire, the minibterial combination 
, juM fail, what then should I do ?” 

“ That having exhausted all the means placed by Providence in 
your hands, having fulfilled ail the duties imposed by your position, 
it is time for you to think of your own safety, and of that of your 
family.** 

“ Then you propose that I should fly ?’* 

“ I would advise your majesty to retire, with those of your regi- 
ments on which you think you can rely, to some strong place, like 
f' Metz, Nancy, or Strasbourg.’* • 

The face of the king lighted up. 

“Ah,** said he; “and among all the generals who have given 
t me proof of devotion, tv-ll me, Charny — for you know them all-- -to 
whom would you confide the duty of carrying the king away ?•* 

“ Sire, it is a grave responsibility to guide a king in such a 
choice, I, however, recognize my ignorance, my weakness, my 
ropotence. Sire, I cannot.” 

“ Well, 1 will place you at ease. I have already mac^ my choice, 
and 1 wish to send you to that man. Here is the letter^ wish you 
to give him. Any name you may suggest will have no other in- 
fluence on my determination than to point out one faithful servant 
more, who ^ubtless will have an. opportunity to show his fidelity. 
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M. de Charnv, had you to confide your hing to the prudence, 
valour, and fidelity of any one, whom would you select T* 

^*Sire," said Cbarny, after a moment's reflection, **not, 1 swear 
to your majesty, on account of friendship or family, which unite 
us, do I say this. In the army, however, there is a man known 
for his f(reat devotion to the king; a man who, as governor of the 
windward isles, efficiently protected the Antilles, and even took 
several from the Enf^lish, who since has had many important com- 
mands, and who is' now, 1 think, governor of the City of Metz. 
This man, sir, is the Marquis de Bouill^. If a father, 1 would 
trust my son to him; had I a father, I would confide him to 
BouilU ; as a subject, I would confide my king to him." 

So dull was Louis XVI., that he heard with evident anxiety the ^ 
words of the count. One might have seen his face either lii^hten ^ 
or become bedimmed, as he seemed to recognise or not the person 
of whom Charny spoke. When he heard the name, he could not 
repress an exclamation of joy. 

**Lookt count, at the address of this letter; has not Providence 
itself induced me to wiite to him ?** 

Chamy took the letter, and read the addiess: 

Fbancois Claudb-Amour, 

**Maroui8 db Bouillb, 

"General Commanding, 

"Mbtb.'' 

Tears of joy and pride gushed from Chamy’s eyes. He said - 
** Sire, after this, I have but one thing to say, that I will live and 
die for your majesty." 

"And after what has passed, I will say, I do not think that I 
have any longer a right to keep any secrets from you, provided 
that you and J are placeili on a good footing ; now, to you alone, I 
will confide my own person, that of my queen and my children. 
Listen to me, then; this has been proposed to me, and rejected." 

Charny bowed in deep attention to the king. 

" This 18 not the first time, monsieur, that the idea of a plan like 
that we speak of, has occurred to myself and those around roe. 
Dating the night of the 5th and 6th, 1 bad wished to effect the 
queen's escape ; a carriage was to have taken her to Rambouillet, 
where I would have joined her on horseback. Thence we easily 
could have reached the frontier, the surveillance which now sur- 
rounds us, not having, as yet, been awakened. The project faded, 
because the queen would not go without me." 

"Sue, 1 was present when the ))iou8 oath was exchanged 
between thj king' and tb queen, or rather between the husban^^ 
and wife.** 

" Since M. de Breteuil has opened negociations with me through 
the harl of Innisdrile, and to day 1 received a letter from boleure.** 

The king paused, when he saw the count waa motionless. 
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"You do not answer, count/' s-iid he. ^ - 

" Sire, I know the Count de Breteuil is in the Austrian influ- 
ence, and I am afraid to disturb your majesty’s let^itunate sympa- 
thies with his wife, and the Emperor Joseph IL, his brother-in-law/’ 
The kinft seized Chamy’s hand, and, leaninfi^ towards him, said 
in a whisper: ** Do not be afraid, count; 1 like Austria no better 
than you do. 

“ This was not the only plan of escape dfi^ed me. Do you 
know the Marquis de Favras 

*'The old captain of the regiment of Belzunce^ The old lieu- 
tenant of the guards of monsieur? Yes, sire/* 

** That is it/' said the king, repeating* 'the old lieutenant of the 
guards of monsieur.’ What think you of him ?” 

"Well, be is a brave soldier and a gentleman, ruined by acci- 
dents, a thing which makes him the more unhappy, and impels 
him to mad attempts and foolish plans. He is, however, a man of 
honour, and will die rather than shrink from ought he has under- 
taken. He is a man on whom your majesty might rely for a coup- 
de-raain, but whom 1 would fear to make the leader of an 
enterprise.” 

"Then,” the king said, with something of bitterness, "the 
leader is not he, but monsieur. Monsieur, the man who makes 
money, prepares everything. Monsieur, who purposes to remain 
in France when 1 shall have left it 
Chamy made a movement expressive of alarm, 

" Well 1 what mean you, count? 'J'his is not an Austrian plot, 
but a movement of the princes, of the noblesse, of the emigres.” 

" Sire, excuse me. 1 doubt neither the honour, nor the courage, 
nor the loyalty of M. de Favras. If he promised to take your 
majesty anywhere, he will do so or will die in your defence. Why, 
though, does not monsieur go with your inajesty ? Why does^ he 
remain here?” 

"From devotion, I tell you; and perhaps— if it should become 
necessary to depose one king and appoint a regent — the people, 
weary of the search for a king, would not have far to look for a 
•regent." • 

" Sire,” said Charny, " this says terrible things.” 

“ I tell you what eveyrbody knows, dear count, what your bro- 
ther wrote yesterday. In the last council of the princes, at Turin, 
it was proposed to depose me and to appoint a regent; M.de 
Condd, my cousin, proposed to march upon Lyons. You see, 
then, I can neither accept the ofler of Breteuil nor of Favras, 
neither of Austria nor of the princes. This, count, 1 have told no 
Mne, and 1 wish no one, not even the queen^ to know Louis 
, XVl. emphasised Uie words we have underlineii. " As n^ one, not 
even the queen, has had such confidence reposed in them, you 
should be more devoted to me than to any one else.” 
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** Sire/' said Charny^ ** must the aecret of my yoyOge be kept 
from everyone?” ^ 

it matters not, count, that the people know whither, if they 
do not know why you go.” 

"And the object must be revealed to M. de Bouill^ alone 

"To him alone, and not until you shaU have ar^certamed his 
feelings. The letter I give is simply one of introduction. You 
know my position,, my fears, better than either M^Necker, my 
minister, my counsellor. Act accordingly, 1 put the thread and 
ahears in your bands. Untwine or cut." 

He then gave the count an open letter, 

" Read,” said he. 

Charny took it, and read: 

Palais of the Tuihries, Oct, 29. M 

" I trust, sir, you continue to he satisfied with your posaition as 
governor of the palace of Meta. The Count de Charny, who 
passes through Metz, will ask you if I can serve you in any other 
manner. If so, it would delight me to please you, 'and seize the 
opportunity to assure you of my esteem for you. 

"Lours." 

" And now, M. de Charny,” said the king, " go ; you iiave full 
power to make any promise to M. de Ltuiillc if you think any 
necessary ; only promise nothing that I cannot keep.” 

He gave him his hand again. 

Charny kissed it with an emotion which made all new protesta- 
tions useless, and left the room, leaving the king convinced, as was 
the case, that he had by this confidence won the count’s hen' t 
more completely than if he had heaped on him all the riches and 
favours in his bestowal during his omnipoteuce. 


CHAPTER IX. 

DARK PROSPRCTS. 

t ■* 

Thb Count de Charny proceeded to the royal post to have horses 
put to his carriage. 

While they were being harnessed, he went into the house of the 
agent, asked for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote to the countess, 
which he bade the domestic who returned with bia horses to give > 
her. 

The countess, half asleep on the sofa placed in the corner, and 
having a jKnall* stand before her, was occupied in reading Uijs 
letter, v.‘<ien Weber entered. ^ 

” Monsieur Weber,” said the femme do chambrsb openinifl; the 
door. 
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The cotintees folded up the letter quickly, as if Weber had come 
to take it from her, and placed it in her bosom. 

The pur(»ort of Weber’s message was, that the queen wished to 
see the countess in the evening. 

i\ndree simply replied that she would obey her majesty. 

When Weber was gone, the countess closed her eyes for a 
moment, as if for the purpose of expelling all bad ideas and every 
evil thought, and not until she had succeeded in perfectly recover- 
inj; herself, did she think herself able to finish ibe letter. 

When she had read it, she kissed it tenderly, and placed it on 
her heart. 

** May God keep you, soul of my life.* I do not know where you 
are, but only that my prayers will ascend to God.” 

Then, as she could not possibly know why she was sent for, 
'without impatience and without fear she awaited the hour for her 
visit to the Tuileries. 

This was nut the case with the queen. A kind of prisoner in the 
palace, under the influence of impatience, she wandered from the 
pavilion of Flora to that of Warsaw. 

Monsieur requested her to pass an hour. Monsieur had come 
to the Tuileries to ascertain how the king had received de Favras. 

The queen, who was ignorant of the voyage of Charny, and 
wished to keep this route of safety open, promised more for the 
king than be had promised for himself, and told Monsieur that 
when the time canae, it would be adopted. 

Monsieur, too, was in high spirits. The loan he had effected 
from the Genoese banker amounted to two millions, of which he 
could only induce, de Favras to accept one hundred louis, which 
de Favras needed to freshen the devotion of two persons on whom 
he could rely, and who were to aid in the royal escape. 

Favras wished to inform monsieur about these two men, but 
monsieur, ever prudent, refused either to see them or to hear'their 
names. 

Monsieur was to appear to be ignorant of what was going on. 
De Favras had belonged to his household, and therefore he gave 
^ him the money, but he did not care what he«did with it. 

Besides, as we have said, in case of the king’s departure, mon- 
sieur remained, and therefore could not be concerned' in the plot. 
Monsieur declaimed against the flight of his family, and as he had 
contrived to make himself very popular in France, it was probable, 
as Louis XVI. said to the Count de Charny, that monsieur would 
be appointed regent. 

If'Che flight were abortive, monsieur knew nothing, would deny 
everything, and remain in France, or with tlie’*eiglitqjsn hundred 
thousand francs he retained of the money he had borrot^d, would 
join the Count de Artois and the Princess of Cond^, at I’lirin. 

The return of the baker, his wife, and the shop -boy to Paris, had 
&ot had tbe expected effect. Flour and bread still were scarce. 
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Every day there was a crowd around the baker’s doors, causing 
great disorders, How, though, was this to be prevented ? 

The right of reunion was provided for in the declaration of the 
rights of Qian. 

The assembly was ignorant of all that. Its members were not 
oblii^ed to make a part of the tail from the baker's door ; and when 
by accident one of the members became hungry during the session, 
he was always sure to find within a hundred yards, a nice white 
roll at the shop of a baker named Francis, who lived in the Rue 
Marce Fulen, in the district of Notre Dame. He baked five or six 
times a day, and always reserved one baking for the Assembly. 

llie lieutenant of police was communicating to Louis XVI. his 
fears relative to these disorders, which some day might become an 
outbreak, when Weber at the door of the little cabinet, and in a low-^ 
voice, said : 

“ Madame la Contesse de Chamy” 

Though the queen herself had sent for Andree, and though she 
expected her to be announced, she trembled in every limb at 
Weber's words; she hesitated a moment, not knowing by what name 
she should address the white apparition which passed from the 
shadow of the door into the half-lighted room. At last giving her 
hand to her old friend, she said : 

“ Welcome, Andree, to-day as ever.” 

** Is it necessary for me to tell your majesty,” said Andr^c, 
adopting the question with frankness, to say that bad she always 
spoken to me as she just has, it would not have been necessary 
to send for me out of the place she dwells in 

“Alas!” said the queen, “Andree, you, so chaste and pure, 
whose heart has been corrupted by no hatred, should know that 
tempest clouds often mav cover and cause a star to disappear, but 
which, when the wind sweeps the firmament, reappears more bril- 
liant. All women, even in the most exalted ranks, have not your 
serenity. 1, especially, who have asked of you assistance, you 
have so generously granted.” 

“ The queen speaks of things and days I had forgotten, and I 
fancied so had she.” 

“ The reply is severe, Andree.” said the queen, yet I have 
deserved it, and you were right to make it to me ; not, it is true, 
because when 1 was hapjiy, 1 did not remember your devotion, 
though no royal, and, perhaps, not even divine power, could 
adequately reward you. You have thought me ungrateful, when, 
perimps, I was only powerless.” 

“ 1 would have^the right to accuse you, madame, if I had’ ever 
asked youi-Aytiuiig, and if you had opposed my wish and refused ^ 
my request. How can your majesty, though, expect me to com- 
plain when I have never asked for anything ?” 

“ Well, let me tell you, dear Aiidr^e, it is just this kind of in- 
difference to the things of the world which terrifies me in you. 
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YfP, t,o me you seem a superhuman beinj?. a creature of another 
ftWorid. borne hitlier by the wind, and cast atnonu: us. like stone 
punfn'd by fire.cominj^ none know whence. The consequence ia, 
one becomes ternfud at one s own weakness, when in the tace of 
one who has never tailed. They say, thonah, that supreme indiiU 
gence is a quality of supreme perfection. Tiie sou] must be washed 
in the purest stream, and in a season of deep grief, before one does 
as 1 do, seek out that superhuman being wiiose ’censure we fear, but 
wnose consolation we long for " 

Alas ! madame,** said Andrde, ** if you ask that of me, 1 fear 
you will he disappointed in j'our expectation.” 

'' Andrce, you forget in what a terrible situation you once con- 
soled me.” 

Andrce grew pale, visibly. The queen seeing her tremhle and 
her eyes.clo'«ied, as if she bad lost her streng’b, moved her arms and 
bands to draw her to the same sofa with herself. Andrce, how- 
ever, resisted, and still stood erect. 

“Madame,” said she, “if your majesty would but pity your 
faithful servant, and spare memories she has thought she had 
almost forgotten : one who does not ask for consolation, for she 
thinks God even unable to console certain griefs.” 

The queen looked closely and long at Andrce, 

“ Certain sorn^wa 1 Then,” she said, “ have you any other sor- 
rows than those you have confided to me ?” 

Andri^e was silent. 

“ Let us understand each other,*' said the queen. ** The time for 
a full explanation has come. You love M. de Charny ?” 

The countess became pale as death, but was silent. 

You love M, de Charny?” repeated the queen. 

“ Yes,” said Andrce. 

The queen uttered the cry of a wmunde*d lioness. “Ohr* said 
she, “ 1 thought so ; and how long have you loved him ?” 

“ Since the first time I ever saw him.” 

The queen drew back in terror before this marble statue^ which 
owned that it had a soul. 

*’ “ Oh 1” said she, “and you are dying.” • 

“ You know that, madame, better than any one else.*' 

- “ How so ?” “ Because 1 have seen that you love him.” 

“Mean you to say that you love him better than 1. because 1 
have not seen anything ?” 

“ Ah 1” said Andrce, with bitterness, “ you mw nothing, because 
he loved you.” 

“ ilBs, and you mean to say that I see now, because he loves me 
» lOtf more ? Is that it ?” '* ►t 

Andrce remained sdent. 

“ Answer me,'* said the queen, seizing not her hand but her 
"arm, “ own that he loves me no longer.” 
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Andr^ neither spoke nor made the least expreSSisn,' either with 
her eyes or with her hands. 

Indeed/’ said the queen, ^^this is death. Kill me, thouf^h, at ^ 
once, by saying that he does not love me. Now he loves me not.” 

**The love or indifference of M. de Charny are his secrets. It is 
not for me to unveil them.” 

“His secrets; they are not his alone; for 1 presume he has 
made you his confiddnt.” 

** The Count de Charny never whispered a word, either of his 
love or indifference to me.” 

“ Not even this morning ?” 

“ I did not see M. de Charny this morning.” 

The queen looked at the countess with a penetrating glance, as 
if she would seek the very inmost part of her heart. 0 

“ Do you mean to say that you are ignorant of the count’s de- 
parture ?” 

“ I do not." 

“ And could you, if you have not seen him 

“ He wrote to tell me of it.” 

" Ah,” said the queen, “he wrote.” 

As Richard 111. in an important moment exclaimed, ” My king- 
dom for a horse !” Maiie Antoinette was ready to say, “ My king- 
dom for that letter !” 

Andrce saw the queen’s anxiety, but could not resist the temp- 
tation of leaving her to revel for a time in anguish and vexation. 

“ 1 am sure you have the letter the count wrote at the very mo- 
ment of his departure now upon your person ?” 

“ Yes, rnadame, here it is.” 

Taking the letter, heated by the fever of her heart, and em- 
balmed by its perfume from her bosom, she gave it to the queen. 

Marie Antonette trembled as she took it, clasped it for a moment 
in her fingers, and seemed to hesitate if she should read or return 
it. She looked at Andree between her eye-lashes, and at last, 
casting aside all hesitation, opened and read the following letter: 
“Madame: 

“ 1 quit Paris in an hour, in obedience to the king’s order. 

I cannot tell you whither I go, or, why, nor how long 1 will 
be absent. These things concern you but little, yet 1 regret that 
1 am not authorized to tell you. 

“ 1 at first intended to present myself to you to inform you, in 
person, of my departure. I did not dare to do so, however, with- 
out your leave.” 

The queen knew all that she wished to know, and was about to 
return tlmjetter to Andrce, but the latter, as if it were her part'^o 
obey aa^ not to command, said : “ Read, madame, to the end.” ^ 
The queen resumed her reading : 

“ 1 had refused, recently, the mission to Turin, because, fool as 
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I vtMt 1 tliDught sometbini? of sympathy yet existed between os, 
wund retained me at PHris. 1 have proof to the contrary, and f^ladly 
accepted an occasion to tear myself from one who is indiiferent 
to me. 

“ If. during my journey, I shall die, as my poor brother George 
did, all steps are taken to inform you^rsf of the blow which has 
stricken me, and of the liberty restored to you. Then only, ma- 
dam e, yon will know the deep admiration which your profound 
devotion, so badly rewarded by him to whom you nave sacrificed 
youth, beauty, and happiness, has excited in my heart. 

''Then, madame, all 1 itsk of God and yourself, is that you will 
think sometimes of the unfortunate wretch who, too late, dis- 
covered the value of the treasure he possessed. 

" With all the devotion of my heart. 

**OlIVIBR DB Chabny.” 

The queen gave the letter to Andree, who took it, and suffered 
it to fall by her side. She uttered a deep and almost inanimate 
sigh. 

“ Well, madame,” murmured Andree, " are you betrayed ? 1 
will not say, have I broken my promise, for 1 never made one, but 
the confidence reposed in me ” 

** Excuse me, Andree, but I have suffered so much.” 

You have suffered ? dare you, before* me, say you have suf- 
fered P What, then, shall 1 say? 1 will not say 1 have suffered, 
for I will not use a word another woman has employed to convey 
the same idea — no, 1 must have a new, unlicard of word, to 
express, at once, the sum of all agony and torture. You have 
suffered, madame; you have not seen the man you loved in- 
diHerent to you, turn on his knees, with his heart in his hand, to 
another woman ; you have not seen your brother, jealous of that 
other woman, whom he worshipped as a pigan worships his God, 
figlit with the man you loved; you have not heard the man 'you 
loved, and who was wounded by your brother, it was thought 
fatally, in his hour of delirium, called for that other woman, 
whose confidant you were; you have not seen her glide, like a 
- phantom, down a corridor, where you yourself were, to catch the 
accents of that madness, which proved that if mad love does not 
survive life, at least, it accompanies it to the tomb ; you have not 
sei^n that man restored to life by a miracle of nature and science, 
rise from his bed to cast himself at her feet — at the feet of your 
rival, madame, of your rival, madame, for in love, magnitude ot 
love is the measure of rank. In your despair, you did not then, 
at th^age of twenty-five, retire into a convent, and seek at the icy 
fUht of the cross, to extinguish the love which de>foure(^ her. One 
Jay, after a year passed in prayer, fasting and vigils, you W>ped, if 
not to have extinguished, at least to have repressed the fiame which 
devoured you ; you have not seen your old friend, now your rival, 
who had known nothing of your feelings, seek out your retreat, to 
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aslv what that in the name of old fiiendship, which suffering 
h til not clidngtd m the name of her honour as a wife, of the safety 
ot ter sovereign s luinei) honour to Income, what ^ — the wile of 
tht man whom loi three }eaifl }ou had adored — becomes a wife 
wi bout a bust and, a veil between the eye of the public and 
am thei’s happinet«s, like a pall, to hide the coffin from the public 
gaze You succeeded, madame, not from pity, for lealousy is piti- 
lesN, but from duty, and knowing this, you accepted the sacnhce. 
'\ou have not beard the priest ask if you would tike one to be 
your husband, who never could be your husband, >ou have not 
ft It that man press the ring ovsr your fiffger, and make the 8)iiibol 
of eternal union an empty ornament, you did not leave your hus- 
b md an hour alter }our marriage, never to see him again, but as 
the lover of }our rival Madame, the three years that have passed, ^ 
Were three long j ears of agony * 

'i he queen, with a trembling hand, felt for Andr^e's. 

Andi^e put her own aside 

** 1 promised nothing, and have done all I should You, ma« 
dame,’’ said the fan amigr er, “ firoraised me two things.*’ 
’‘Andice* Andree*’ said the queen 
You promised me not to see M de Charny again. A promise, 
the more sacred, as I did not ask it of you 
*'lhen you promised me, and this w'ls in writing, that you 
would treat me as a sister A promise, the more sacred, because 
It wav not solicited ** 

“ Andite’” 

** Must I remind you of the terms of the promise you made me, 
of the solemn iromise, when I Sdcnfired to you my life, my love> 
that IS to say, my happiness in this world, and my salvation in the 
next Yes, my salvation in the next, for who can say it God will 
forgive my mad desiies and wishes Well, madame, at the 
moment I was about to sicnfice evtrything for you, this note was 
handed to me. 1 eee now every letter glaiing before my eyes 
It runs thus: 

“ * Andr^e * you have saved roe , I owe you my life my honour 
In the name of that honour, vihich cost vou so dearly, 1 swear you 
may call roe sister bo, so, and 1 will m t blush 
** * 1 give you this note , it is the token of my gratitude it is 
the dower 1 give y ou 

'**Your heart is the noblest of hearts, and will appieciate the 
present I give you. 

***Mabib Antoinette*** 

The queen sighed sadly. ' 

** Yes, l^ee, because I burnt this note you fancied I Ind 
gotten it No. madame, you see that 1 have remembered every 
word, every letter, though you might not seem to think of it. 
Ah ! I remember more.” 

Pardon, pardon me, AndrA I I thought be loved you.** 
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^ You thought then it was a love of the human heart ; that he 
loved another, because he loved you less.” 

^ Andree had suffered so much, that she, too, became cruel. 

You, also, then, have seen that he loved me less?" said the 
queen, with an exclamation of grief. 

Aiidr^e did not reply; she only looked at the despairing queen; 
and a smile played on her lips. 

**But what must be done to retain this love,, which is my very 
f Ob ! if you know that, Andree, my friend, my sister, tell 
Z Vg and conjure you. 
drew back a stefK 

** Can 1, whom he has never loved, madame, know that ?” 

^ “ But he may love you. Some day on his knees he may make 
atonement for the past ; ask your pardon for what he has made you 
'buffer. Sufferings too are so soon forgotten. In the arms of one we 
love! pardon is so soon granted to him, who has made us suffer.’* 

*‘\Vell! if such should be the case: if this misfortune befall, 
and it may be a misfortune to all, do you forget that before 1 
become Charny’s wife,^ I have a terrible secret, an awful con* 
hdence to impart, which, perhaps, will turn his love into hate? 
Do you forget, I must tell him what I have told you ?** 

“ You will tell him that you were violate^ by Gilbert ? Tell him 
that you have a child ?” 

) *'Ohl madame, what do you take roe to be, to entertain any 
doubt about the matter V* 

The queen breathed again. 

“Then,” said she, “ you will do nothing to attract M. de Charny 
to you ?” 

“ I will do no more, madame, in the future, than 1 have done in 
the past.” 

“ You will not tell him, nor let him suspect that you love him,” 
Not until he tells me that he loves me.*' 

“And if he come to tell you so, if you tell him that you love him, 
swear ” 

r “ Madame !” said Andre'e, interrupting the queen. 

M “Oh!” said the queen, “Andree, my sister, vny friend, you are 
right, and 1 am cruel, wrong, exacting. But oh, when all abandon 
me, friends, power, reputation, 1 would at least wish love to 
^remain.” 

. “ And now, madame,” said Andree, with the icy coldness which 
\ad never abandoned her, except during the few moments when 
she spoke of the tortures inflicted on her. “ Have you ought else 
to ask ; amy order to give ?” 

“ No, thank you, none. I wished to restore you my friendship, 
bpt you reject it. Andree, adieu, and accept at least my gratitilde.” 
T Andree made a gesture with her hand, which seemed to repel 
this sentiment, as she had the offer of friendship, and left calmly 
and silently as a 'ghost. 

ff* 
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you are rij?ht, body of ioe, heart of diamond, bouI of 
fire, to accept neither my gratitude nor my friendship, for 1 fee^ , 
it, and' ask that God pardon me for it; that I hate you as I have" 
hated none ; for if he does not love you now, I am sure some day 
he will.’* 

Tiien calling Weber, she said: ‘*Tell my ladies that I will go _ 
to bed to-night without them, and that, as I am F^uffering and ' 
fatii;ucd, 1 wish* to rest until ten o’clock. The first and only 
person I will see, will be M. Gilbert.” 


CHAPTER X. 

THE FRENCH BAKER. 

We shall 4iot attempt to say how this night passed for the two 
women. 

At nine o’clock in the morning only, we shall again seek the 
queen ; her eyes are red with tears ; her cheeks pale from want of 
sleep. 

During some moments, although after the orders given, no one- i 
dare enter her chamber, she heard around her apartment, those' 
comings and goings, those prolonged whisperings and murmurs, 
w'hich announced that something unusual was passing without. 

In the midst of all these confused sounds, which seemed to 
flit along the corridor, she heard the voice of Weber, who ordered 
silence. 

She summoned the faithful valet cle cliarnhre, 

“What is it then, Wcher?” asked the queen. “What is paeaing 
in the. chdteau ? and what do these sound mean ?” 

“ Madame,” s^id Weber, “ there is a fight on the part of the 
Cito.” 

“ A fight !” said the queen, “ and to what purpose % 

“No one knows^ras yet, marlarac; they merely say that it is 
^meute on account of the bread.” 

At another time he would not have broached the idea to the 
queen that there were people who were dying of hunger; hut,, 
since, during the journey to Versailles, she had heard the dauphin J 
ask her for bread, without being able to give him any. Sh w 
understood now the misery of famine and hunger. 

“ Poor people !” murmured she, recalling the words ^^ich she 
had heard am the route, and the explanation which Gilbert. had 
giveff^\o these words, “ They see well now that it is not the ftiult 
of either the baker or the bakery, that they have not bread.” 

Then aloud, 

** And do they not fear that it may become a grave matter f ** ahe 
jaeked. . 
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” I cr.nnot tell you, madame. There are no two reports alike,” 
answered Weber. 

“ Well !” replied the queen, ”ruii as fiir as the Cite, Weber; it 
is not far from here ; see with your own eyes what is passing, and 
reliirn to me, here.” 

Weber left the chOLteau, gained the passage of the Louvre, darted 
over tlie bridge, and guided by the shouts, and, following the wave 
that rolled itself onwards towards the Archiejjhcopal palace, be 
arrived on the Place de !N6tre-Dame. 

In proportion as he advanced towards the old part of Paris, the 
crowd became thic ker, and the shouts move vigorous. 

In the midst of these cries, or rather of these shneks, voices 
'^.vere hoard, such as are only heard in the skies in days of 
tempest, and on the earth in the days of revolution. Voices 
cr>« d out, / ‘ He is a forestaller ! amort ! k mort ! a la lanterne ! k la 
lauteniel” 

And thousands of voices which did not know what this all 
meant, and tliose of many women, boldly repeated," He is a 
forestaller ! k mort ! a mort ! a la lanterne ! h la lanterne !” 

All at once, Weber felt himself struck by one of those shocks 
which occur in great masses of men, when a stream establishes 
itself, and he perceived coming up the Rue Chanoinesse a human 
tide, a living cataract, iii the midst of which struggled an unfortunate 
being, pale, and with torn clothes.” 

It was after him that all these people hurried: it was against 
liim that they raised their lamentations, their shrieks, their 
menaces. 

One single man dofended him against this crowd ; a single man 
onlv tiicd to dam this human current. 

'1 hts man, who liad undertaken this labour of pity, in spite of 
ten. twenty, u hundred men, was Gilbert. 

It is true, that some amongst the crowd having recognized him, 
coinnienced to cry out, 

7 r *• Ic IS Doctor Gilbert, a patriot, the friend of M. Lafayette, and 
of M. Ikiiliy. Listen to Doctor Gilbert.” 

At these cries there was a halt for a moment, something like 
the calm that sfireads itself over the waters betwixt two squalls, 
\Yeber ]irofitcd by them, to make his way to the doctor. 

^ *lle accomplished this with great difficulty. ‘‘ Doctor Gilbert,” 
said the valet de chartibre. 

Ah !” said he, “ is it you, Weber ?” 

And then he made him a sign to come nearer. 

“Goj^'said he in a low tone, ‘^and announce to the queen, 
ihatft^ shall come to her perhaps later than she expects me* 

..^husy saving a man.” 

” Oh, yes ! yea i” said the unhappy hearer of these last words, 
you will save me, will you not, doctor ? Tell them I am innocent, 

P 2 
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tell them that my young wife is enciente ! I swear to you that 1 
did not conceal any bread, doctor.” 

But, as if the plea and the prayer of the wretched one had only " 
added fuel to hatred and anger half mouldered out, tlie cries 
redoubled, and the menaces seemed about to be completed. 

“My friends,” cried Gilbert, opposing himself to the crowd . 
with an almost superhuman force, “this man is a Frenchman, 
a citizen like yourself ; we must not, we cannot, destroy a man 
without hearing him. Conduct him to the court, and afterwards 
wc'll see,*’ 

“Yes! yes!” cried acme voices, belonging to those who had 
recognized the doctor. 

“M. Gilbert,*’ said the valet de ebambre of the queen, “hold'' 
yOur own. 1 will go and warn the officers of the district ; the 
court is only a few paces off ; in five minutes they shall be here.*’ 

.And he slipped off and was lost in the crowd, without even 
waiting for the approbation of Gilbert. 

Meanwhile, four or five people had come to assist the doctor, and 
had formed a rampart with their bodies round the unhappy 
one threatened witli the anger of the crowd. 

This rampart, weak as it was, restrained, for a few moments, the 
mutineers, who still continued to cry down the voice of Gilbert with^ 
their shouts, and those of the good citizens who bad rallied round 
him. 

Happily, at the end of five minutes, a movement was perceptible 
in the crowd ; a murmur succeeded this ; and this murmur w'as 
followed by the words : — 

“The officers of the district! the officers of the district!” Be- 
fore the officers of the wards the threats lessened ; the crowd 
opened. 'J'he assassins had not, as yet, the word of command. 

.They conducted the wretched prisoner to the Hotel de Villa. 
He kept fast hold of the doctor $ he held him by the arm ; he 
would not leave him. 

Now, what about this man ? ^ 

He is a poor baker, named Denis Fran 9 ois, the same whosa^ 
name we have already pronounced, and who furnished the rolls to 
the Assemblee. , 

This morning, an old woman went into bis shop, in the Rue du 
March^Palu, at the very moment when he was about to deliver his 
sixth baking of bread, and begin to knead the seventh. 

The old woman asked for bread. 

Frangois said he had none, “but wait until my seventh baking, 
and you shall he served first.” 

“1 wish for some directly,” said the woman, “here 
moilfgy.*' 

“ But,” said the baker, “ it is true as I say, there is no more/’ 

“ Let me see.” 
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“ Oh,'' tsaid the baker, “ enter, see for yourself, search every- 
where, I should like nothing better.'* 

'rhe old woman goes in, seeks all over, ferrets about, opens 
a cupboard, and in this cupboard finds three rolls of about four 
pounds each, that the boys had put away for themselves. 

She took one of them, went out without paying, and when the 
baker claimed the bread, she roused the people',,hy crying : that 
Francois was a forestaller, and that he had concealed half his 
baking.** 

An ancient recruiter of dragoons, called^ Fleur d'Epine, who was 
drinking in a public house, opposite, rushed out of the house, and 
Jook up the cry of the old woman. 

At this double cry, the peoide ran together, shouting, seized him 
who is here now, repeated the forced cries, rushed to the shop of 
the baker,' forced the guard of four men the police bad stationed at 
his door, as at that of his neighliours', spread themselves about the 
shop, and, besides the two rasped rolls left and denounced by the 
old woman, found ten dozen small rolls, retained for the use of the 
deputies, who are holding a sitting at the Archbishop’s Palace, 
that is to say, a hundred steps from there. 

The wretched baker is immediately cojidemned. One voice, 
a hundred voices, two hundred, a thousand voices cried out, 
** Down with the informer !’* 

There is quite a crowd, who howl, ** A la lanterne, alanterne I” 

At this moment, the doctor, who was returning from making a 
visit t(Fhia son, whom he had again brought back to the Al>be 
Bdradier, at the College of Louis le Grand, is attracted by the 
noise ; he sees a lot of people who demand the death of this 
man, and he rushed forward to succour him. 

There, in a few words, he learned from Frafi9oi8, of what he was 
accused. He knew the innocence of the baker, and so he h 5 d 
tried to defend him. 

Then the crowd had pressed together, and threatened the poor 
%aker and his defender. They anathematized both in the same 
words, and were ready to kill both with the sanu; blow. 

It was at this moment that Weber bad arrived at the Place Noire 
Dame, and hud recognized Gilbert. 

, We have seen how, after the departure of Weber, the ofiicers of 
' the ward had arrived, and that the unhappy baker had been, under 
their escort, conducted to the Hotel de Ville. 

Accused, officers, and tlie irritated people, all had entered, 
mile, intj^the Hotel de Ville, whose every place was immediately 
filled* by workmen without work, and, poor devils, dying with 
hunger, always ready to mix themselves up in any emeute, hni to 
» bestow a part of the evils which they were undergoing on any one 
whom they suspected of being the cause of the ])ublic suffering. 

Scarcely had the miserable Francois disappeared through tbfi 
doorway of the H 6 tel de Ville, than the cries were redouljkd. , 
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Soro^ individuals, with features quite sinister, threaded the 
crowd, sayinf? in a whisjier: — 

“ He is a forestallor t paid hy the cqjirt 5 see then, why they wish 
to save him.” 

At these yirords, He is a forestaller 2 he is a forestaller !” wound, 
8erpentlikc;from the midst of the angry crowd. 

Unfortunately, Jt' was still morning; and none of tlie men who 
had power over the people, neither Bailly nor Lafayette, were 
tlifre. 

Those who kept repeating in the crowd, lie is a forestaller lie 
is a forestaller !*’ knew this well. 

At length, when they did not see the accused reappear, the crics^ , 
changed into one immense hurrah ! the threats into one universal* 
howl 1, 

'These men of whom we have spoken, slid through 'the door, 
climbed dong the galleries, and penetrated even as far as the 
room were was the unhappy baker, whom Gilbert was defending his 
best. 

On the other side, the neighbours of Francois, who had joined 
the tumult, persisted in declaring that he had given, since the 
commencement of the revolution, continual proofs of 2eal ; that he 
had kneaded as many as ten bakings a day; that as long as his. 
brother bakers had wanted (lour they had it from his own stock; 
and that in order to serve the public more promptly, besides his 
own oven, he had rented that of a pastry cook's, whom he had 
made dry his wood for him. • 

When these deposi lions were at an end, it appeared that, instead 
of punisliment, the man deserved a reward. 

13 ul on the place, on the galleries, and even in the saloon, they 
continued to cry, ** Down with the forestaller;” and cried aloud for 
his death. 

All at once, a sudden rush was made in the saloon, opening the 
circle of the National Guard, which environed Francois, and sepa- 
rating him from his protectors. Gilbert crowded back to the sid^i 
of the tribunal, 8?. w twenty arms stretched out; seized, drawn,^ 
dragged by them, the accused cried for aid, for help — supidiantly 
stretclicd out his hands, but uselessly — uselessly did Gilbert make 
a tlesperale effort to rejoin him. The opening by which Fian9ois, 
had disappeared, little by little, closed upon him ; as a swiinmeir^ 
drawn down by a whirlpool, he has struggled a moment, with 
clas;)ed hands, despair in his eyes, and voice gurgling in his 
throat till the waves have recovered him, and the gulf /ivvallowed 
him up. . 

r. sorted at this moment, he was lost. ** 

Hurried down the staircase, at each step he had received 
wound. When he arrived at the door, all his body was one vast 
«ore. 

, It is no longer life which he begs— it is deaili 1 
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Id one second, the head of the unhappy Francois was separated 
from his body, and raised on the end of a pike. 

On hearin^r the cries in the street, the rioters in the galleries and 
in the chambers rush out. They must see the sight to the end. 

It is a curious sight, a head on the end of a pike ! It is already 
the twenty-first, and they have never seen one since the Gth of 
October. 

“ Oh ! Billot ! Billot !" murmured Gilbert, ds he passed from the 
hall, “ how happy thou art to have left Paris P* 

He travered Place de Gr^ve, following the border of the Seine, 
and leaving afar off the bloody bead and jts howling convoy, by the 
Bridge of N6tre Dame, until he had got half across the Quai 
. Pek'tier, when be suddenly felt some one touch his arm. 

He raised his head — uttered a cry, and would have stopped and 
spoken ; hut the man, whom he had recognized, had slipped a note 
into his hand, placed a finger on his mouth, and drew od', going to 
the side of the Archbishop*s Palace. 

Without doubt, this person wished to preserve an incognito, but 
a woman of the Halle having seen him, clapped her hands, and 
cried 

** Ah ! it is Mirabeau 1” 

“ Vive Mirabeau !” cried immediately some five hundred voices $ 

vive the defender of the people, vive our |)atriotic orator 1” 

And the tail of the cortdge, which followed the head of the un- 
fortunate Francois, hearing this cry, returned, and formed an escort 
for Mirabeau, who was accompanied by a large crowd always ch er- 
ing, until he reached the Archbishop’s Palace. 

it was, indeed, Mirabeau, who returning from the sitting in the 
Assemblee, had met Gilbert, ' nd had given him a note which he 
had just written on the counter of a shop, and which he supposed 
would make him come to his house. * 




CHAPTER XI. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF HAVING THE DEAL. 

Gilbert had rapidly read the letter just put into bis hands by 
t!%ir(ii)eau, had read it over more slowly g second time, had put it 
into his waistcoat pocket, and, calling a coach, ordered himself to 
be drivau to the Tuileries. 

Alt the sight of Gilbert, the queen uttered a cry. 

A part of the coat and ruffles of the doctor had been torn^ifi tho 
struggle which he had maintained in endeavouring to save Fran- 
cois, and some drops of blood stained his shirt. 

** Madame,” said he, ” 1 crave pardon of your majesty in present* • 
ing myself thus before you, but i have already, in spite of my<;elf, 
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made you wait so long, that 1 was not willing that any further 
delay should take place/* 

And this unfortunate one, M. Gilbert ?** 

** He is dead, madame ; he has been assassinated, torn in pieces !" 

“ Was he in the least guilty ?” 

** He was innocent, madame/* 

** Oh I monsieur, see the fruits of your revolution. After having 
satiated the grand eeigneurs, all functionaries, the guards, see how 
they file themselves amongst each other; but there are at any rate, 
ifieans of executing justice on these assassins/* 

We are silent on that^bead, madame. But it would be better 
still to prevent the murders than to punish the murderers.** 

And how, my God, can that be done ? The king and 1 would < 
ask nothing better/* 

** Madame, all these evils come from a defiance of the people 
expressed towards the agents of the powers; put at the*head of 
the government men who have the confidence of the people, and 
nothing of the like will happen.** 

Ah ! yes! M. de Miraoeau and M. de Lafayette, is it not so ?*' 

** I had hoped that the queen had sent for me, to say, that she 
had persuaded the king not to be hostile to the combination which 
I had proposed to him.** 

** Doctor, will you tell me seriously that I ought to trust myself 
to a man who caused the 5th and 6th of October, and make peace 
with an orator, who has publicly insulted me at the tribune?** 

'‘Madame, believe me, it was not M. de Mirabeau who caused 
the 5tb and Glh of October. It was hunger, the high price of 
prrain and poverty, which commenced the work of the day ; but 
u was an arm mysteriously powerful which did the work of the 
night. Perhaps, som^ day, 1 shall have to defend you from this 
side, and to struggle with this dark power, which pursues not 
only you, but all other crowned heads — not only the throne of 
France, but all the thrones of the earth. As true as 1 have the 
honour to lay my life at your majesty’s feet and the king’s, M. de ^ 
Mirabeau had nothing to do with' these terrible days, and he bad ‘ 
learnt at the Assemble, even as others did, it might be a little 
time, perhaps even before the others, by a note, that the people 
were marching on Versailles.** 

“ Then you believe, M. Gilbert, that this man would consent to . 
become attached to us ?” 

‘‘He is quite so, madame; when Mirabeau separ;iteB himself 
from royalty, he is like a horse that prances, and only requires to 
feel the bridle and spur of his rider, to return into its rigbtwfoad.” 

** But being already of the party of the Duke of Orleans, he ean- 
not bw'a member of every party." * 

That is your mistake, madame." 

“ Do^s not M. de Mirabeau belong to the party of the Duke of 
Orleans ?** repeated the queen. 

^ V,He ifiFBO little attached to the Duke of Orleans, that when he 
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discovered that that prince bad withdrawn to Enj^land before the 
threats of M. de Lafayette, he said, as be crushed the note of 
M. de Lauzun, which announced the duke’s departure, ‘People 
say that I am one of the party of this man; 1 would not have him 
as a lacquey.’ ” 

“That speaks something in his fs^^our,*’ said the queen, trying 
to smile; and if 1 could believa that, we «ould really rely upon 
him?” 

“ Do you wish that I should repeat what he has said to me ?” ^ 

“Yes, 1 shall be glad to hear them.” 

*‘Here they are, then, word for n1>rd. 1 fixed them in my 
memory, since I hoped at some time to have the opportunity of 
repeating them to your majesty. ‘ If you have the means of making 
yourself heard by the king and queen, persuade them that they and 
Prance* are lost if the royal family does not leave Paris. 1 am 
busied with a plan to enable them to go out. At any rate, you 
may assure them that they may reckon upon me,’ ” 

The queen became thoughtful. 

“I'hcn the advice of M. de Mirabeau also is, that we should quit 
Paris ?” 

“ It was his advice at that time.” 

And he has changed since ?” • 

“ Yes, if 1 may trust to a note received within the half hour.” 

“ May I see this note ?” 

“ It is intended for your majesty.” 

And Gilbert drew the paper from his pocket. 

“ Your majesty will excuse it,” said he, “ but it is on common 
paper, and was written on the counter of a wine store.” 

“Ah! that does not matter; paper and desk are quite in bar* 
mony with the politics of the present period.” 

The queen took the paper and read. 

“ The events of to-dav have changed the face of things. 

“We can succeed well this deal. 

“The Assemblee will be afraid, and will establish martial law. 

“M. de Mirabeau could sustain and carry .the measure for esta- 
blishing martial law. 

“ M. de Mirabeau could advocate the giving more power to the 
executive. 

“ M. de Mirabeau could attack M. de Neckcr upon the revenue 
and taxes. 

“In place of a Necker ministry, it would be easy to make a 
Mirabeau one, and Lafayette will back Miral)eau.” 

1 ,“ But,” said the queen, “this letter is not signed.” 

Have 1 not had the honour to inform your majesty thn^it was 
Mirabeau himself who placed it in my hand ?” 

“ What do you think of all this ?” 

“My opinion is, that Mirabeau is perfectly right, and that the 
only thing that can save France is the coalition he proposes.” .• 
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“Well, let M. do Mirabeau send through you a list of the 
ministers he would support, and 1 will place it before the king.'* 

“And your majesty will suppiirt it?** 

“I will. Then, in the meanwhile, and as a first proof of his 
loyalty, let M. de Mirabeau support the j>ropot>ition for establish- 
ing martial law and giving greater power to the execulivj." 

“ He shall do so. • In return, whenever the fall of M. Necker 
becomes likely, a Mirabeau and Lafayette ministry will not be 
received unfavourably ?** asked Giliiert. 

“ By me ? No ! I am anxious to prove that I am quite MMlling 
to sacrifice my private feeliiigs for lhe.gr)od of the state. But you 
must remember 1 cannot answer fur the king.’* 

“ Your majesty will authorize me to tell M. de Mirabeau that 
Ibis list of pro})Osed ministers is asked for by yourself?” 

will permit M. Gilbert to use his own discretion a8*to how 
far he trusts a man who is our friend to-day and may become our 
enemy to-morrow.” 

“On this point you may confide in me, madame; only as the 
circumstances are of great importance, there is no time to lose ; 
allow rne then to proceed to the Assemblco and endeavour to see 
M. de Miiobeau this very day.” 

The queen made uith her hand a Kigu of acquiescence, and 
Gilbert then took leave. A quarter pf an hour later he was in thi; 
Asscniblee. 

The Assemblee was ia a very excited state on account of the 
crime committed at its very gates, and upon a man in some sen>e 
a deprndant of theirs. The members hurried betwixt the trilmms 
and ihcir seals; betwixt their scats and the coriidor. Miiahcau 
alone remained immovcahly in his place. He sat with his eyes 
fixrd on the public tiiLune. His cuuiitenance biightened on see- 
ing Gilbert. 

GiDitrt made a sign which be answered by nodding his head. 

Giilurt then tore a leaf from his pocket-book and wrote: 

“Your proposal.^ arc received; nut by both, but by the one 
whom both you and j believe ha*!» the most power, 

“ They wish to have a list of the proposed members to-day. 

“ Cause more power to be given to the executive.” 

When he had folded the paper into the form of a letter, and 
addressed it to M. de Mirabeau, be called an usher and bid him 
carry it to its destinalloo. 

Mirabeau read it with such an expression of perfect indifTerence, 
that his nearest neighbour could not have guessed that thg^letter 
which he had just received corresponded exactly with mpst 
arden^«wishe8 ; and with the same indiflference he traced a Lw 
lines upon a sheet of paper lying before him, and, carefully folding 
the pa])er, gave it to the usher. 

. ‘"Carry this letter,*’ said he, “to the gentleman who gave you 
the one yqj^ just now brought me.” 
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Gilbert eaprerly opened the paper. 

It contained a few lines which would have altered the future 
state of France, perhaps, if its pro^iositions had been fairly earned 
out. 

“ 1 will address the Assemblee, and assist as far as 1 can in 
carryinff out your views. 

“ To-morrow I will send you a memoir on the present crisis, 
wliicli 1 hope will be satisfactory. 

send you the list of th^ministers I propose; but I should 
he quite willing to alter a few names if you should wish any 
change.’* . • 

Gilbert tore a new leaf from his pocket-book, and wrote three 
or four lines, and gave them to the usher, who was not very far olf. 

“ I am going to our mistress to inform her of what we wic-h, 
and to tell her on what conditions you will act; send w'ord to iny 
house. Rue St. Honor^, just below rAssumption, just o})pos,ite 
the cabinet maker's, Duplay, the result of the sitting as soon as it 
is terminated.” 

Always anxious for excitement, and to struggle with political 
feelings, the queen awaited Gilbert’s return with some impatience, 
especially when listening to the narration of Weber. 

This consisted of the terribie scene wIiajsc end Weber had arrived 
in time to witness. 

Sent for informatitin by the queen, he passed by one end of the 
bridge, of N6tre Dame wdiile the other was occupied by the bloody 
college who bore the head of Fran^tiis. 

Near the bridge a young woman, pale, frightened, with perspi*‘a- 
tion standing coldly on her brow, and who, in spite of a lendLiicy 
to emhoupoint already visible, was running at a tolerably quick 
puce towards the Hotel de Ville, stopped suddenly. 

This head, whose features she could not as yet distinguish, 
produced upon her, even at that distance, the effect of the ancient 
Luckier. 

And as the head approached her, it was easy to see by the 
expression of her face that she was all but gbanged into stone. 

When the horrilile trophy was not more than twenty paces from 
her, she uttered a cry, stretched out her hands with a desperaio 
movement, and, as if the earth had fallen beneath her, she sank 
fainting on to the bridge. 

It was the wife of Francois; already five months enciente. 
'I'hey carried her away without her knowing it, “ Oh ! my God !” 
said^he queen, “it is a terrible testimony, you have sent )our 
servant to teach iier that if she is unhappy, there exist others still 
toore BO.” 

Just at this moment Gilbert entered. He did not meet 4 queenr ’ 
but a woman, that is to say, a wife, a mother. Her state of feeling 
could not have been better, and Gilbert, with advice at least, came 
to offer the means to put an end to these murmurs. 
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And the queen looking into his eye, where tears were gathering, 
and on his brow, where perspiration stood in big heavy drops, 
seized Gilbert by the bands, and took from them the papers which 
they contained. 

But before looking at this paper, important as it was, “ Weber, 
said she, ** if this poor woman is not already dead, 1 will receive her 
to-morrow : if she be really enceinte 1 will be the godmother of the 
child/* 

Ah ! madame, madame,*’ cried Gilbert, why cannot every 
Frenchman hear your voice broken with emotion, and see the hot 
tears run down your cheeks^ as I do.*’ 

The queen started ; they were nearly the same words which, in 
^a crisis equally critical, Charny had addressed to her. 

She cast a hasty glance over the note of Mirabeau, but was too 
much troubled at this particular time to give an answer. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, a valet without livery placed 
the following letter in Gilbert's hands. 

The sitting has been a warm one. 

** Martial law is carried. 

H 11 got and Robespierre wished to have a still higher court 
at law. 

I have caused it to be decreed that Ihe^nation (a new word 
which we have created) shall be judged by the royal privilege of 
Ch&telet. 

** I rely with confidence for the safety of France on the royal 
power, and three quarters of the Assemblde will support it. 

** To-day is the twenty- first of October. 1 hope, even as it is, 
that royalty has made some progress since the sixth instant. 

“ Vale et me ^ma** 

The note was not signsd, but it was in the same handwriting as 
the one which referred to the ministerial changes, and that of the 
morning. It was truly the writing of Mirabeau. 

Altliough one can easily understand all that Mirabeau bad gained, 
and all that the royal family had consequently lost, we must inform 
our readers what the Cliatelet really was. 

One of its first judgments became the object of one of the most 
terrible scenes which occurred in the Gi^ve in the year 1790; a 
scene since it is not foreign to uur subject we shall find best to 
weave into our narrative. 

Le Clmtelet bad been of great historical importance in history 
ever since the thirteenth century, and both as a tribunal and court 
had exercised great influence over the mighty ones during the five 
centuries succeeding the good king Louis IX. Another king who 
was a builder, if ever there was one. He built N6tre Dame. 11 « 
,/ounde(^ the hospitals de la Trinitd, de Saint Catherine, and do 
Saint Nicholas, near the Louvre. He paved the streets of Paris. 
He had, in truth, a great bank to run to for all these expenses-^ 
the Jews, to wit. In 1189 he was tinctured with the follies of the 
time. 
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The folly of the time was the wi»h to take Jerusalem from the ' 
guardianship of the Soldan. He joined Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and started for the holy places. But before he went, in order that 
the good Parisians should not lose their time, and never dream in 
their leisure moments of revolting against him, as at his instiga- 
tion they had revolted more than once, he left them a plan, and bid 
them execute it after his departure. 

lie left them a programme, and bid them' huild one of those 
thick walls of the twelfth century, ornamented with towers. 

This wall was the third which surrounded Paris. 

It contained, within its^ bounds, a number of smiil) hamlets, 
which were destined, eventually, to become a portion of the great 
whole. 

These hamlets and villages, however poor and small they might 
be, possessed each their justice seigneuriale. All these justices 
seigneuriales contradicting each other, from time to time, caused 
great confusion in this strange capital. There was, it seems, at 
this time a certain seigneur of Vincennes, who, having apparently 
more to complain of these contradictions than any of the others, 
determined to put an end to them. 

This seigneur was Louis IX. 

As it is easy to understand that when Louis the Ninth distributed 
justice under the oak, now become proverbial, be did it as a seigneur 
not as a king. 

He ordered, however, as king that all the causes determined by 
by these jug cs seigneuriales should by appeal, be brought be- 

fore the Chalelet of Pans. The jurisdiction of the Cbktelct conife- 
qoenlly, was all powerful. 

The Cbatelet was then the supreme court of justice, until the 
parliament took upon itself to delermine^ven the appeals of the 
Cbatelet. But the Assemhleewas about to suspend these [larliawciils. 

** We have buried them in a very lively fashion," said Lameth, 
in returning from the silting. 

And in place of parliament, upon the suggestion of Miraheau, 
they were about to restore the privileges of {he Chktelet, and with 
increased powers. 

This was a great triumph for royalty, since the crime of Use-na* 
iion would be brought before its own courts. 

The first crime that the Ch^telet had to take cognisance of was 
the one which we are going to narrate. 

The very day of the promulgation of the law authorizing the 
power of the Ch&telet,two assassins of the unhappy Francois were 
hung In the Gr^ve without any other trial than V accusation and the 
notoriety of the crime. 

Two cases remained for judgment. That of the farmer-{(rn6Ht);^ 
Aug ear d. And that of the inspector-general of the Suisses, Pierre- 
Victor de Besenvah 
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These were two men devoted to the court, and for this reason 
they hiistened to transfer their causes to the Chatelet. 

Au^card was accused with havin^r furnished the funds with which 
the Camarilln of the queen, paid in July, the troops assembled in 
the Oil ampa-de- Mars. The Chatelet acquitted him without much 
scandal. 

BesenvaVs name could not have been more popular — the wrong 
way. lie it was who had commanded the Suissesat Reveillon, the 
Baslile, and the Champs-de-Mars. 'i'he people remembered these 
th roo circumstances, and were not indisposed to take their revenge. 

Very precise orders were feiven to the Court at ChS,telet : under 
any pntence, the king and queen wished M. de Besenval to escape 
condemnation. 

He knew there was only this douTile protection to save him. 
As he entered the H^dl he was saluted, almost unanimously, with 
cries for his death, “ Besenval a la lanterne V* “ Besenval to the 
gallows was bellowed forth from all sides. 

With great trouble silence was obtained. 

One of the spectators profited by it. “ I demand," cried he, in 
a loud strong voice, " that he be cut into thirteen pieces, and a 
piece sent to each canton." 

But in spile of the charges brought against him, and the animosity 
of the audience, Besenval was acquitted. 

Indignant at this double acquittal, one the spectators wrote four 
verses on a piece of paper, which he rolled into a ball and sent to 
the president. 

The stanza was signed. This was not all ; the president turned 
in order to seek out the author. The author, seated on the end of 
a ])cnc)), solicited by his gesture the attention of the president. 
But l^efore him, the courflenance of the president fell. He d«d not 
dnre to have him arrested. The author was Camille Desmoulines. 

One of those who went out in the crowd, and who, to judge from 
his dress, was a simple bourgeois of the Marais, addresseii one of 
his neighbours, and laying Ins hand on his shoulder, although he 
seamed to belong to a, higher class, said to him : Well, Doctor 

Gilbert, what do you think of these two acquittals ?” 

The one whom he had addressed, turned round, and looked at 
the questioner, and seemed as if he wished to recognize the form, 
the tones of whose voice he had recognised. " Of you, and not of 
me, my master, must that question be asked — of you who know 
everything, the present I the past ! and the future 

“\Vell, then 1 think, after these two shameless acquittals, will 
be best to pity the poor innocent fellow to be tried next in this court/' 

“ But why do yon think,” asked Gilbert, " that the one who will 
'uucuc'dd them, will be innocent, and succeeding them wdll be 
punished ?” 

. ** Fur the simple reason,” answered the other with some irony, 
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that seemed to be natural to him, " that it is customarss in this world 
for the ttood to sufler for the l)ad.’' 

** Arlieii, master/’ said Gilbert, takiuf;^ his hand eff Cagliostro, 
for even in these few words the terrible sceptic will have been 
recoffnized. 

“ And why adieu ?•* 

Because I have somethinfi; to attend to,” •said Gilbert, smiling. 

“You are going somewhere?** “ Yesl** 

“To whom ? To Mirabeau, to Lafayette, or to the queen ?" 

Giliiert stopped, and looked at Cagliostro with an uneasy air. 

“ Do you know that you frighten me^*' said he. 

“ On the contrary, 1 should reassure,” observed Cagliostro. 

“ How so?” 

“ Am I not one of your frifuds ?** “ I believe so.” 

“ Be "eure, and if you want any proof *’ “ Well I” 

“ Come with me, and I will give you information about these 
negotiations which you believe are so secret; information so 
secret, that even you, who seem to be conducting them, know 
nothing about them,” 

“Listen I” said Gilbert; “perhaps you will summon to you 
some of those inlluences with which you are familiar. But never 
mind, things are so dark that 1 think 1 would accept a little light 
even if came from Satan himself. 1 will follow you, or you may 
conduct me.*’ 

“ Oh ! be easy; it won’t ho far; and it shall be in a place where 
you are not known ; only allow me to hail this coach that is pass- 
ing; the style of dress in which 1 have come out prevented my bring- 
ing my carriage.” And be made a sign to a coach that was on the 
other aide of the way. The coach drew up, and both got in, 

“ Where shall 1 take you, tny jolly bourgeois ?” asked the cab- 
man of Csglior^ti’o, as if he knew, in spite ot liis apparently simple 
dress, that the latter led the other, and moulded him to ids will. 

“ Where thou knowest,” said Balsamo, making a kind of masonic 
sign. 

The coachman looked at Balsamo with astonishment, “ Pardon, 
monseigneur,” said he, “that 1 did not recognise you at once.” 

“This is never my case,” said Cagliostro, in a firm, sonorous 
voice, “in spite of their number I never forget any one, from the 
highest to the lowest of my subjects.” 

'i'he driver shut the door to, mounted his box, and drove at a 
rapid rate to the corner of the Rue Saint-Claude. 

Th^carriage stopped, and the porter saw the door opened with 
such rapidity, as showed the zeal and respect of the driver. 

Cagliostro made a sign to Gilbert to get out first, and then he 
himself descended from the carriage. * » 

“ Have you nothing to say to me ?” asked he. 

“Yes, monseigneur,” answered the driver ; “ I was to have made 
my report this evening, if 1 were lucky enough to meet you,” 
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"Speak then" 

•‘That which I have to say, raonseigncur, ought not to be heard 
or listened to by profane ears.” 

"Oh!” said Cagliostro, smiling, ‘‘he who listens to us is not 
quite one of the profane ears,” 

This was Gilbert, who had moved some distance. 

But still he could not prevent himself looking at them, and lis- 
tening a little. 

He saw a smile as the driver spoke flit across the countenance of 
Balsamo. 

He heard the two names, Monsieur and Favras. 

The report concluded, Cagltostro drew a double lonis from 
his pocket, and wished to give it to the driver.^ But the latter 
shook his head. " Monseigneur knows well,” said he, “ that it is 
forbidden to receive money for our reports.” 

" It is not for thy report 1 wish to pay thee, it is for the drive.” 

“ For that I will accept it,” said the driver. And, in taking the 
louis, he added: “ Thanks, monseigneur, my day’s work's d6ne.” 
And, jumping lightly on liis box, he drove off at a round trot, and 
left Gilbert struck with amazement at what he had just heard. 

" Come,” said Cagliostro, who was holding the door open for 
Gilbert, who never dreamt of entering ; " will you not come in, 
my dear doctor ?” 

" Yes 1” said Gilbert, "excuse me.” 

And he crossed the threshold, staggering like a drunken man. 

In the aftte-chamber he saw the same German servant, whom he 
had met here sixteen years before. He was standing in the same 
place, and held in his hands a similar book ; only like himself, the 
count and the very chamber itself, he had aged sixteen years. 

Fritz guessed from his eye the passage down which his master 
intended to conduct Gilbert, and, rapidly opening two doors, be 
stopped at the third, to see if Caghobtro had any further orders to 
give. 

This third door was that of the saloon. 

Cagliostro made a fign to Gilb it to enter the saloon, and ano- 
ther to Fritz to retire. Only he said, I am not at home until 
further orders. Then, turning towards Gilbert, " Now, sit down ; 
I am quite at your service, dear doctor.” 

Gilbert sighed, and leant his head on his hand. The memories 
of the past had mastered for a time, at least, his present curiosity. 

Cagliostro looked at Gilbert as ’Faust might have looked at 
>Mephi8topheleR, when that German philosopher imprudeqjly let 
him go before him. ' 

All at once, he said : " It seems, dear doctor, that you recognise 
-DOm again.” 

"Yes!” said Gilbert; "and it recalls the many obligations I 
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In truth/’ said Gilbert^ addressing himself as much as Cagli- 
ostro, ** you are a strange man ; and if all-powerful reason would 
permit me to place any faith in the magic stories of the middle 
ages, I should be tempted to believe that )'ou were a sorcerer like 
Merlin, or a melter of gold, like Nicolas Hamel.” 

To the world I am so, but not to you. 1 have never endea- 
voured to deceive you by marvels. You know I have always 
made you understand everything, and if sometimes you have seen 
truth at my summons issue forth from her well, better dressed and 
clad than is her wont, it is, true Sicilian as 1 am, that 1 have a 
taste for tinsel. But let the events of the past sleep quietly in the 
past, in their tomb ; let us speak of the present ; let us sjseak of 
the future, if you like.” 

Count, you have called me back to realities! The future! 
What, if. this future was in you^ hands ! What, if your eyes could 
read the indistinct hieroglyphics !” 

” Let us see, then, doctor, how we are as regards these minis- 
terial arrangements.” 

“ Ministerial arrangements ?” 

“Yes; of our M-iraheau and F^afayette ministry.” 

“That is one of those vague humours you, "like others, have 
beard repeated, and you wish, by questionkig me, to ascertain their 
truth.” 

“ Doctor, you are the very incarnation of doubt, and if there is 
anything terrible, it is that yon doubt not because you do not be- 
lieve, but because you do not wish to believe it. It will be the best 
to tell you at first what you know as well as 1 do, and afterwards I 
will tell you what 1 know better than you.” 

“ I listen, count.” 

“ Fur the last fifteen days you have spokes to the king of M. do 
Mirabeau as the only man who can save the monarchy.” 

“ It is iny opinion, count ; hence you will easily understand tliP 
present coalition.” 

“ It is mine too, doctor; hence the coalition you have presented 
to the king will fail.” 

“Will fail?” 

“ The king, sufficiently struck by what you had told him — Par- 
don me, but 1 am obliged to commence from the beginning, m 
order to show you that 1 am not ignorant of any one phase of the 
negociation — the king, 1 say, sufficiently struck by what you had 
told him, has conversed with the queen concerning the combina- 
tion, and the queen was less opposed to the project than the king 
even ; slle discussed with you the for and against, and finished by 
autforizing you to speak to M. de Mirabeau. Is not that the 
truth, doctor?” said Cagliostro, looking Gilbert in the face. 

“ 1 must confess that to this time you have kept on tlie right way?” 

“ Well, the queen yielded for two reasons ; the first is, that she 
has Buffered jimch, and to propose an intrigue to her, is to assist 
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ner to forp^et; the second reason is, that the queen is a woman, 
and she has been told that M. de Mirabeau is like a lion, a tiger, a 
near, and no woman knows how to resist the wish so flattering to 
their vanity, to tame a bear, a tiger, a lion. She said, * It will be 
curious to bring to my feet the man who hates me, and cause him 
to apologise on the very tribune where he insulted me. 1 shall see 
him at roy knees ; this shall be my reward, my vengeance ! And 
if from this genuflexion any good results to France and royalty, so 
much the better.’ But 1 tell you that Mirabeau, the man of genius, 
the man of wit. the great orator, will spend his life and sink into 
the tomb without ever arriving at what all the world would have 
him attain — that is to say, he will never be minister. Ah ! medio* 
crity, after all, dear Gilbert, is a great protection." 

** Then," asked Gilbert, " the king opposes the arrangement r" 

" Teste ! he takes care ; he must discuss the matter with the 
queen, when' he has nearly pledged his word. You know, tbe 
politics of the king consist in that one word, nearly ; he is nearly 
constitutional, he is nearly philosopher, he is nearly popular. Gq 
to-morrow to the Assemulee, my dear doctor, and you will see 
what will happen." 

" Can you not tell me beforehand P** 

" You shall have the pleasure of being surprised." 

" To-morrow P It is a long time." 

" Tiien do better. It is five o’clock ; in another hour the Jacobin 
club will open. You know these Jacobins are night-birds : do you 
belong to the society ?" 

"No; Camille Desmoulins and Danton made me belong to the 
Cordeliers." 

“As 1 said, the Jacobin club will meet in an hour. It is a 
•ociety well put together, and one in which you will not be out of 
plaoe — be easy. We will dine together; after dinner we will take 
a carriage we will go to the Rue St. Ilonord, and then, forewarned 
twelve hours, you will have time, perhaps, to preparofor the blow." 

“ Mouseigneur, dinner is served," said a valet, opening the two** 
leaves of a door leading into the dining-room, splendidly lit- and 
sumptuously furnished. 

*' Come," said Cagliostro, taking the arm of Gilbert. 

Gilbert followed the enchanter, entertaining some hope that he 
might gain a little light from the conversation, to guide him thruugli 
dark night which seemed now to surround him. 

Two hours after a carriage without liveries and emblazonries, 
stopped before the steps of the Eglise St. Roch. 

Two men, dressed in black, descended from the vehfcle, and 
passed along the right side of the street, to the little gateway of the 
v' r.Vbnt of the Jacobins. 

7'he two new comers had only to follow the crowd, for the crowd 
was great. 

“ Will you go into the nave, or take a place in the tribune f* 
Cagliostro asked Gilbert. 
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believe,*’ said Gilbert, ‘*tbe nave is devoted solely to the 

membere.” 

“ Without doubt,’* said Cagliostro, smilinpr, “ but do not I belong 
to all societies, and since 1 belong to them, do not my friends too ? 
Here is a ticket for you, if you wish; as for me, 1 have only to 
speak one word.** 

They will recognise us as strangers, and make us go out,” 
observed Gilbert. 

** I'he society of the Jacobins has been founded three months, 
there are already sixty thousand members in France, and there will 
be four hundred thousand before the year is out ; moreover my 
dear friend,’* said Cagliostro, smiling, ** here is truly, the Grand- 
Orient, the centre of all secret societies, and not with that imbecile 
Fauchet, as some think ; and if you have not the right to enter 
here as a Jacobin, you have the right to a place as one of the Rose 
Cross.** 

“ No matter,** said Gilbert, ” I like the tribunes best.*’ 

‘*To the tribunes then,*' said Cagliostro. And he went to the 
right, up a staircase, which conducted to the improvised tribunes. 

The tribunes were fall, but tc the iirst one he addressed Cagliostro 
had only to make a sign, and speak one word in a low tone, and 
two men who were seated before him, as if they bad been forewarned 
of his intended arrival, and were only there to guard the seats of 
himself and Doctor Gilbert, immediately rose and retired. 

The sitting had not as yet commenced. The members of the 
Assembly were spread confusedly over the nave; some formed 
themselves into groups, and others promenaded in the narrow space 
left them by their numerous colleagues, while others sat alone in 
the shade leaning against the massive pillars. 

A few lights sprinkled here and there lessened the gloom, and lit 
up the countenances and figures of those who happened to be 
standing near them. 

It was easy to see, in spite of the darkness, that in the midst an 
^aristocratic reunion existed. Embroidered coats, and the naval 
^ond military uniforms of the ofBcers mottled the crowd with their 
reflections from the gold and silver. 

For the lower class there was a second salle below the first, which 
opened at a different hour, so that the people and the aristocracy 
did not elbow each other. For the instruction of the people, they 
bad founded a fraternal society. 

As for the Jacobins, they were at this time a military society ; 
aristocratic, intellectual, and above a-1, literary and artistic. 

In reftlity, men of letters and artists were in a majority. 

fiilbert cast a long look at this brilliant assembly, recognising 
each and calculating m his mind all their different rapacitiesi^ 

Pet haps this loyal assembly comforted him somewhat. 

one word,” said he to Cagliostto "what man do you sse 
among all these men who is really hostile to royalty ?** 

O 2 
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''Should I examine them with the eyes rf all the world, with 
01 with those of M. Keeker, with those of the Abb^ Maury, 
or with my own ?’* 

" With your own,” said Gilbert. Is it not fit that they should 
be the eyes of a sorcerer ?** 

“Very “well then, there are two who are hostile to royalty/* 

“ Oh ! that*8 not many amon^ four isundred men.” 

“ It is enough, if one of these two men is to be the slayer of 
Louis XVI. and the other his successor!” * 

Gilbert started. “ Oh !” murmured he, “ are there here a future 
Brutus and a future CsBsaf?” 


“No less, my dear doctor.” 

“ You will point them out, will you not, Count ?” with a smile of 
doubt upon his brow. 


“ Oh ! unbeliever whose eyes are covered with scales,” murmured 
Cagliostro. “ 1 will do more if you wish ; I will let you touch them 
with your finger ; with which one will you begin ?*' 

“ I think with the renverseur. I have a great regard for chron- 
ology. lit us begin with Brutus.” 

“Thou knowest,” said Cagliostro, becoming animated as if he 
were inspired, ' thou knowest that men do not always pursue the 
same end by the same means. Onr Brutus to us will not resemble 
in any way the Brutus of old.” 

“ Only another reason why I should wish to sec him.” 

“ Very well,” said Cagliostro, “ look at him !” 

And he stretched his arm in the direction of a m-'n who leant 


against the pulpit, whose head only just at this moment stood forth 
in the light, and the rest of whose body w?.s in the shade. 

This head, pale and livid, seemed like a bead nailed in the ancient 
days of proscription t(f the tribune. 

'Ihe eyes alone seemed to sparkle with an expression of haired 
almost disdainful, with the expression of a viper that knows its 
tooth contains a mortal venom. They followed in their numerous 
evolutions the fiery and wordy Barnave. 

Gilbert felt a chiUrun through his whole body. “ Realk',” said 
he, “ you have warned me beforehand ; there is here neiUier the 
head of Brutus nor that of Cromwell.” 


“ No !” said Cagliostro, “ hut it is perhaps that of Cassius. You 
know my dear fellow what Caesar said ; '1 do not fear all these fat 
men, these bon-yivans, who pass their days at the table and their 
nights in orgies ; no ! those that I fear are the dreamers, with their 
thin bodies and pale visage.* ** ^ 

“ He whom you have pointed out certainly fulfils these Jast 
conditions.” 

■^^-^Then do you not know him P” asked Cagliostro. 

. “ Ay !” said Gilbert, looking at him with attention, “ I know him, 
.or rather I lecognise hiiu as u member of the National Assembly.*' 
” Yofare right!” 
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“ For one of the most lon^-winded orators of the left.” 

‘You are right !’* 

’* No one listens when he speaks.** “You are right !*’ 

“ A little lawyer of Arras, called Maximilien de Itobespierre.” 

“ Quite right ! Now look at this head with attention. “ I do.” 
“What do you see ?’*- “ Count, I am not a Lavater.’* 

“No, but you may be a disciple.** 

“ I see there is an expression of hatred to genius.*' 

“That is to say, that you too judge him like the rest of the 
world. Yes, it is true, his voice, feeble and a little sharp, his thin 
and sad face; the skin of his forehead, which seems drawn tightly 
over his skull, like yellow and unmoveable parchment; his glassy 
eye, which only now and then lets a flash of greenish light escape, 
and then immediately grows dull ; this continual discord of the 
muscles and the voice; this laborious physiognomy, fatigued 
through its very immobility; this invariable olive coloured dress — 
yes, 1 can understand that all this ought not to make any very 
great impression on an assembly so rich in orators ; one which has 
the right to be difficult to please, accustomed, as it is, y) the lion- 
like face of Mirabeau, to the audacity of Barnave, m the sharp 
repartee of Maury, the warmth of Cazal^s, and the logic of Sieves; 
but we cannot reproach him, as Mirabeau, with immorality ; he is 
an honest man ; he will not desert his principles, and if ever he 
deserts the law, it will be to destroy the old text with the new law.*' 
“ But then,'* asked Gilbert, “ what is this Robespierre ?** 

“ Well done, thou aristocrat of the seventeenth century. ‘ What, 
then, is this Cromwell?' asked Earl JStaflTord, whose head the Pro- 
tector cut off. ‘ A brewer, I believe.* ** 

“ Would you have me believe that my head runs the same risk 
as that of Sir Thomas Wentworth ?*’ said Gilbert, trying a smile, 
which froze on his lips. * 

“ Who knows?” said Cagliostro. 

“ Then so much the more reason to take care,” observed Gilbert. 
“ What is Robespierre ? Well, perhaps no one in the whole of 
France knows excejit mysslf. I like to know whence come the 
elected of fate; it assists me to tell whersi they will go. The 
Robespierres were Irish ; perhaps their ancestors formed part of 
those Irish colonies which, in the sixteenth century, came to in- 
habit the seminaries and monasteries of our southern coasts. There 
they received from our Jesuits the good educations they were 
accustomed to give to their pupils. From father to son they were 
notaries. One branch of the family — that from which this man 
descends — established himself at Arras, a great centre, as you 
ijfow, of Noblese and the Church, There were in the town two 
seiffneurs, or rather, two kings ; one was the Abbe of Saint 
the other was the Bishop of Arras, whose palace threw one h^' Am 
town into the shade. It was in this town that he whom you geo, 
there was born, in 1758. What he did as a child, Vhat as a young 
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man, and what he is doinj^ at this moment, I will tell you in two 
words; what he will do, 1 have already told you in one word. 
There were four children in the house ; the head of the family lost 
his wife ; he was avocat aux conseils at Arras ; lie sank into a pro- 
found melancholy ; he ceased to plead ; started for a journey, aiid 
never returned. At eleven years old, this one, the eldest, found 
himself at the head of the family in his turn— guardian of a brother 
and two sisters: at- bis age! strange! strange! The child under- 
took the task, and became a hnan at once ; in twenty-four hours he 
became wh»t he still remains. A countenance that seldom smiles, 
a heart that never smiled. He was the best pupil of the col- 
lege. One of the oliices of the College of Louis le Grand, in the 
gift of that prelate, was obtained for him from the Abb^ of Saint 
Waast. He arrived alone at Paris, with a recommendation to a 
canon of Notre Dame. In the same year the canon died ; nearly 
at the same time, his youngest and best-loved sister died. The 
shadow of the Jesuits, whom they were about to expel from France, 
cast itself again upon the walls of Louis le Grand. You know this 
building, where, even now, your young Sebastian is studying, its 
courts dark and melancholy as those of the Bastile, would cloud 
the happiest countenance — that of young Kobespierre was already 
pale, they made them livid. Other children went out sometimes. 
For them, tbo year had its Sundays and fSte-days ; for the orphan^ 
without protection, every day was the same. While the others 
enjoyed the air of their family, he breathed that of solitude, sadness, 
and melancholy. Hatred and envy grew up in his heart, and took 
away the flower from his soul. This hatred destroyed the child, 
and made him a dull young man. Some day, they will not believe 
in the truth of a portrait of Robespierre at twenty-four, holding a 
rose in one hand and the other on his breast, with the device, All 
for my friend !’ ** 

Gilbert sighed sadly when he looked at Robespierre. 

*• It is true,” continued Cagliostro, “ that when he took this de- 
vice, and had himself painted thus, the girl swore that nothing on 
earth should separate their destiny ; he also swore it, and he was 
a man to keep an oath. He travelled for three months, and re- 
turned to And her married. For the rest the Abbe de Saint Waast 
was still his friend ; he had given the office in the College of Louis 
le Grand to his brother, and made him one of the judges of the 
criminal courts. A case to he tried — an assassin to punish — came 
on. Robespierre, too full of remorse to dare to take the life of a 
man, nhhough guilty, gave in his resignation. He became an 
avocatf because he wished to live with, and maintain his* young 
sister. The brother got on badly at Louis le Grand, but after- 
ward«t,.sticceedcd better. At last the peasants begged him to plead 
KTTtffem against the Bishop of Arras. The peasants were right : 
Robespierre wa|xonvinced of this by a strict examination of the 
evidence ; pleadK, gained the cause for the peasants, and, still warm 
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with success, was sent to the Assemblf^e. At the Asseixihlde Na* 
tionale. Robespierre found himself placed betwixt powerful hatreds 
and profound contempt — hatred from the clergy for having dared 
to plead against a bishop ; contempt from the nobles, since he had 
been brought up through charity.’* 

** But tell me,*’ interrupted Gilbert, " what has he done up till 
to-day ?” 

** Oh, my God ! perhaps nothing to others — enough to me. If 
it did not coincide with my views, the fact of this man being poor, 
1 would give him a million to-morrow.’* 

** Once again I ask you, what has he ^one 
Do you remember the dfty when the clergy came to the Assem- 
bl^e to pray the state, kept in suspense by the royal veto, to couh 
mence their labours 

“Yes,** 

“ Then read the speech made by the little lawyer of Arras on 
that day, and you will see that if there is not a future shadowed 
forth in this sour vehemence, there is at least eloquence." 

“ But, then ?’* 

“ Then ? Ah ! it is true we must skip from May to October, 
when, on the 5th, Maillard, the delegate of the women of Paris, 
came, in the name of his clients, to address the Assembl^e. Well, 
all the members of the Assembl^e remaiited immovable and silent. 
This little lawyer not only showed himself more cross and sour, but 
more audacious than any. All the pretending defenders of the 
public were silent ; he rose twice. The first time in the midst of 
a tumult, the second time in the midst of silence. He assisted 
Maillard, who spoke in the name of the famine, and who asked for 
bread.” 

’‘Yes, in effect," said Gilbert, thoughtfully ; "but, perhaps, he 
will change.'* 

" Oh ! my dear doctor, you do not know the Incorruptible, as 
they called him one day; otherwise, who could buy this little 
lawyer, who laughs at all the world ? This man, who. a little later 
— ^listen, Gilbert, well to what 1 am now saying — will be the terror 
of the Assemblee, is to-day the butt. It fs agreed among the 
Jacobin nobles that M. de Robespierre is the ridiculous man of the 
Assemblee-— the one who amuses everybody, and one whom all may 
jeer. In the eyes of Lameth, of Cazales, of Maury, of Barnave, of 
Dupont, M. de Robespierre is a ninny. When he speaks, all the 
world talks ; when he raises his voice, all cry out ; and when he 
has pronounced — always in favour of right, and often to defend a 
principle>^a discourse to which no one has listened, the orator fixes 
eyes upon some member — no matter which — and asks ironi- 
cally what impression his sjieech has made. One only of bis col- 
leagues understands him. Guess who that is. Miraheiiu. 
man will go great lengths,’ he said to me the day before yesterday. 
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* because he believes what he says * — a thing which you know well 
seems singular to Mirabeau." 

Jhit/’ said Gilbert, ** 1 have read the speeches of this man, and 
have found them flat and dull.” 

” Lh ! mon Dieu, I never said he was a Demosthenes, or a 
Cicero; a Mirabeau, or a Barnavc. No; M. de Robespierre is 
what one chooses to call him. And then they have treated his 
speeches at the printers much in the same way as in the tribune— 
At the tribune th^ interrupted him, in the printing-house they 
mutilated them. The journalists do not even name M. de Robe- 
spierre. No ! the journalists do not know his name. They call 

him M. B , M. N , or M. God and myself alone, perhaps, 

only know what there is in that breast, in that heart. In his me- 
lancholy apartments of the Triste Marais, in his cold lodging, poor, 
badly furnished, in the Rue Saintonge, where he lives carefully on 
his salary as deputy, he is as lonely as he was in the damp courts 
of Louis le Grand. Until the last year his countenance still looked 
young. He does not leave the Jacobins, and, from emotion winch 
is invisible to all, he has suffered hemorrhage, which has left him 
senseless two or three times. You are a great algebraist, Gill)ert, 
but I defy you to calculate the blood which it will cost this noblesse 
who insult him, these priests who persecute him, the king who 
ignores him, the blood which Robespierre loses.” 

** But, why does he come to the Jacobin club?*' 

**It is, that hissed at the Assemblee, he is listened to at the 
Jacobin. Of the Jacobins Robespierre is the type ; society abridges 
itself in him, and he is the expression of society; nothing more, 
nothing less ; he walks in the same time as society does, without 
following it, without being in advance. 1 promised, you, did I not, 
to let you see a little instrument, which has for its object the taking 
off a head, perhaps, twb in a minute ? Well, of all the people here 
present, the one who will give most employment to this deadly 
machine, is the little lawyer of Arras, M. de Robespierre.” 

In truth,” said Gilbert, ** you are somewhat funereal, and if 
your Csesar does not make up for your Brutus, I am capable of 
forgetting the causes for which 1 came here. Pardon, but what 
about Caesar ?” 

Look ! you may see him down there. He speaks with a man 
whom he does not know as yet, but who will exert a great influence 
over bis destiny. This man calls himself Barras ; do you recollect 
this name, and recall it when necessary ?” 

I do not know, count, whether you deceive yourself or not," 
said Gilbert, ** but in any case you have chosen your typos wiell. 
Y'our Caesar has a good forehead to carry a crown on, and his eyf s, 
though I cannot exactly catch their expression ” 

* ! because they are cast down. It is those very eyes which 
point out the future, doctor." 
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** And what says he to Karras ?” 

"He says that if he had defended the Bastile, it would not have 
been taken.*' 

" Then he is not a patriot 

" Men like him do not wish to be anything, until they can be it 
completely.** 

" And so you have the pleasantry to think so much of this little 
Bous-lieutenant?’* ‘ . 

"Gilbert,** said Cagliostro,- as he stretched his hand towards 
Robespierre, " as surely as one shall reconstruct the scaffold of 
Charles ‘the first* so surely shall that one” — and he pointed to the 
sous-lieutenant — ” so surely shall he ^reconstruct the throne of 
Charlemagne!” 

“Then,” cried Gilbert, discouraged, “our struggle for liberty is 
useless ?” 

"And who has told you that the one will not do as much for her 
with the throne, as the other with the scaffold 

" He will be, then, a Titus ; a Marcus Aurelius ; the god of 
peace, coming to console the world for the age of brass !'* 

" He will belong to the line of Alexander and Hannibal ! Born 
in the midst of war, he will become great through war, and fall by 
warl 1 have defied you to calculate how much blood, the blood 
lost by Robespierre will cost the noblesse.and the clergy ; lake the 
blood which will be lost by priests and nobles, multiply them time 
after time, and you will not have obtained a knowledge of the river 
of blood, the lake, the sea of blood, which this man, with his army 
of five hundred thousand men, and his battles lasting three days, 
will spill !’* 

" And what will be the result of all this ?” 

"That which results from all beginnings, Gilbert ; we are charged 
to bury the old world ; our children will %ee a new world born. 
This man is the giant who guards the door. Like Louis XIV., 
like Leo X. and Augustus, he will give his name to the age which 
he commences !'* 

“ And what is his name ?” asked Gilbert, in some measure con- 
trolled by the air of conviction evident in Cagliostro. 

" He is only called Bonaparte, at present,** replied the prophet ; 
"but some day he will call himself Napoleon !*’ 

Gilbert rested his head on his hand, and sank into a revery so 
deep that he did not perceive at once that the stance was opened, 
and that an orator had mounted the tribune. 

An hour had passed before the different noises of the Assemblee 
had ppwer sufficient to draw Gilbert from his meditations; not 
until he felt a hand, strong and powerful, laid upon his shoulder. 

*He turned; Cagliostro had disappeared, but in his place ha 
found Mirabeau. • 

Mirabeau's countenance was filled with anger. 

Gilbert looked at him with a questioning eye. 
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** So !** said Mirabeau. 

What is it?** asked Gilbert. 

It IS, that we are played with, baffled, betrayed ; it is, that the 
court does not wish my services ; that it has taken me for a dupe, 
and you for a fool !’* 

** 1 do not understand you, count !’* 

You have not heard, then ?** 

What ?’* ** The resolution which has just been taken.** 

Where ?•• “Here.” 

•' What resolution ?** 

“Then you have slept, have you?** 

No !’* said Gilbert, “ I dreamt.*' . 

*'Well; to-day, in reply to my motion of yesterday, which 
proposes to invite the ministers to assist at the national delibera- 
tions, three friends of the king demanded that no member of the 
Aesemblee should be a minister during the session. Then, this 
combination so laboriously constructed passed away before the 
capricious breath of his Majesty Louis XVI. But,’* continued 
Mirabeau, in the meanwhile, like Ajax, his finger points heaven- 
wards ; ** but, as sure as my name is Mirabeau, I will repay them ; 
and if their breath can overturn a ministry, 1 will show them that 
mine can upset a throne !” 

“But," said Gilbert, “you will not go less to the Assembl^eP 
You will struggle to the end ?*’ 

“ 1 will go to the Assemble ; I will struggle to the end ! 1 am 

one of those buried, but beneath ruins !’* 

And Mirabeau, half exploding, became more beautiful and 
terrible from the divine furor which the thunder of his passion had 
stamped upon his face. 

That very next day, indeed, upon the proposition of Lanjuinais, 
in spite of the efforts of the superhuman genius brought to bear 
on tire question by Mirabeau, tbe Assernblde National adopted the 
following motion by an immense majority : “ That no member of 
the Assernblde could be a minister during the session." 

“And I," cried Mirabeau, when the decree was voted, “ propose 
an amendment, whlih sliall alter nothing — here it is : * All the 
members of the present Assernblde may hold office and become 
ministers except M. le Corapte de Mirabeau.* ” 

Deaf to this audacity, although spoken in the midst of universal 
silence, Mirabeau descended from his desk with that step with which 
he had marched to M. de Dreux-Breze, when he said to him, “ We are 
here by the will of the people, we shall not go out except with a 
bayonet in our stomach." He left the salle. ^ 

The defeat of Mirabeau resembled the triumph of another. 

Gilbert had not even come to the Assernblde. He had remained 
ar home, and dreamt over the predictions of Cagliostro without 
believing them : but meanwhile, he could not banish them from 
his mind. The present seemed to him very little when compared 
with the future ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

METZ AND PARIS. 

As Caglioatro had said, as Mirabeau had foretold, it was the Inngf 
who had caused all Gilbert's plans to ‘prove abortive. The queen, 
who in the offers made to Mirabeau, had placed* more reliance on 
the curiosity of a woman than the policy of a queen, saw without 
great regret, the fall of the whole constitutional structure. As 
for the king, it was his policy to wait^ to gain time and profit 
by circumstances. These, besides two foreign, offering an escape 
'from Pai is and a retreat to some fortress. This was his favourite 
idea. 

These two negotiations we know were those brought about on 
the one hand by M. dc Favras, the agent of Monsieur, and that of 
Charny, emphatically the man of Louis XVI. 

Charny had gone from Paris to Metz in two days. He had 
found M. de Boiii]14 at Metz, and had given him a letter. This 
letter, be it remembered, was but a method of putting Charny in 
communication with M. de Bouille, who, though much discon- 
tented with the state of things, acted with great reserve. 

Before he gave Charny an answer, Boiiill^ determined, under the 

P retext that Charny 's powers w'ere not extensive enough, to send to 
'ari'', and communicate directly with the king. He selected his 
son. Count Louis Bouille. 

Charny would, during these negotiations, remain at Metz. 
There was nothing to call him from Paris, and his almost exagge- 
rated honour made him feel it obligatory on him to remain at Metz 
as it were a hostage. 

Count Louis reached Paris about the middle of November. At 
tins time the king was watched by M. de Lafayette, and Cdunt 
Louis de Bouilld was his cousin. 

He went to the house of one of his friends, whose patriotic sen- 
timents were w’ell known, and who then travelled in Kngland. 

To enter the Tuileries unknown to M. de Letfayette, was then, if 
not impossible, at least very dangerous to the young man. 

On the other hand, as Jjafayette must necessarily be in total 
ignorance of the communications of the king to M. de Bouille, no- 
nothing was easier than for Count Louis to call on his cousin 
Lafayette. 

Circumstances seemed to contribute to the young officer’s wishes . 
Hjb liad been three days in Paris withojut coming to any deci- 
siog; and ever thinking on a way to reach the king, and asking 
, himself if it was not better to call at once on Lafayette, when he 
received a letter, stating that his presence in Paris was knowD,lElnd 
invititig him to the head-quarters of the staff of the guard, at tho 
Hotel de Noaillei. 
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The count went to head* quarters. The general was just going 
to the H6tel da Yille, where he had business with Bailly. He, 
however, saw the general’s aide- de-camp, Romoeuf. 

Romoeuf had served in the same regiment with the youug count, 
and tho\|gh one belonged to the artstocracy and the other to the 
democracy, they were friends. Since then, Romoeuf had gone into 
one of the regiments disbanded after July 14th, and served only in 
the National Guard, ‘where he was aide-de-camp of Lafayette. The 
two young men, though diflering in other matters, each bore love 
and respect to the king. One loved him, however, as a patriot, 
provided he swore and ^maintained the constitution; while the 
other loved him as the aristocrats drd, on condition that he would 
refuse the oath, and appeal, if necessary, for strangers to bring the 
people to their senses. 

Romoeuf was twenty-six, Louis de Bouille twenty-two. They 
could not therefore talk politics long. 

Count Louis, too, did not wish even to be suspected to have any 
serious idea. 

As a great secret, he told Romoeuf that on a simple leave, be bad 
come from Paris to see a woman be adored. 

While he thus confided in the aide-de-camp, Lafayette appeared 
at the threshold of the door, which had remained open ; though he 
perfectly saw the new comer in the glass placed before him, M. de 
BouilM went on with his story; only, that in spite of the signs of 
Romoeuf, which he pretended not to understand, he raised his 
voice, so that the general did not Jose a word of what was said. 

The general heard all, precisely as young Bouille had intended 
he should. 

He continued to advance behind the narrator, and put his hand 
on his shoulder. **Ah, ha! M. de Lihertin. This is the reason 
why you hide yourself from your relations."' 

The young general of thirty-two was not a very rigid monitor, 
for at that time he was much sought after by the women of fashion. 
Louis was not much afraid of the blowing-up he was to get. 

'*1 did not conceal, my dear cousin, for on that very day I in- 
tended to have the honour to present myself to the most illustrious 
of them, and would have done so had 1 not been anticipated by 
this message."* 

He showed the letter he had just received. 

“ Well, then, do you country gentlemen say that the Parisian 
police is badly organized said the general, with an air of satisfac- 
Vion, proving that on that head his self-esteem was interested. 

We know, general, that we can hide nothing from ^irn who 
watches over the people’s liberty and the king’s life.” 

Lafayette looked aside at his cousin, and, with an expression at 
ont^ kind, spiritual, and mixed something with raillerie, which we 
ourselves have seen him use. He knew that the safety of the king 
was a great matter of interest to this branch of the family, though 
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popular liberty was of little importance in its eyes. Hence he only 
answered a portion of the last speech. 

And has the Marqui8.de Bouille^ my cousin/' said he, empha- 
tically, usin^ a title he had renounced after the night of the 4th of 
August, ''given his son no commission to his king relafihg to the 
safety and walchover 

"He bade me place at his feet the greatest protestations of 
respect," said the young man*: "if General Lafayette does not 
think me worthy of being presented to my king." 

" Present you ? and when ?" 

"As soon as possible, general." “ it so.” 

" 1 believe 1 have bad the honour of telling you or Romoeuf that 
I am here without a leave." 

“ You told Romoeuf ; but, as I heard it, it is all the same. Well, 
good actions should not be retarded. It is eleven; I see the king 
every day at noon, and the queen also. Eat with me, if you have 
not breakfasted, and 1 w'ill take you to the Tuileries." 

" But," said the young man, looking at his uniform, "am 1 in 
costume." 

" Jn the first place, my child, I will tell you that the great ques- 
tion of etiquette, your nurse, is very sick, if not dead, since you 
left. When 1 look, though, your coat is jarcproachable and your 
clean boots. What other costume so becomes a gentleman ready to 
die for his king than his uniform ? Come, Romoeuf, see if iireakfnst 
is ready. 1 will immediately after take M. de Bouillc to the 
Tuileries.” 

The proposition w'as too much in accordance with the young 
man s wishes for him to make any real objections, so he bowed an 
assent at once, and thanked his kinsman. 

Half an hour afterwards, the sentinels at the gates presented 
arms to General Lafayette and the young Count de Bouille, wuhout 
suspecting that they were at once paying military compliments to 
both revolution and counter revolution. 

Every door was opened to Monsieur de Lafayette. The sentinels 
saluted, the footmen bowed; the king of the lifing, the maise of the 
palace, was easily recognised, as Maret said. 

Lafayette was first introduced into the rooms of the queen ; the 
king was at his forge. 

Three years had passed since M. Louis de Bouill^ had seen Marie 
Antoinette. 

The queen had reached the age of thirly-four, as Michelet says, 
a touching age, which Van Dyck so loved to paint ; the age of a 
w'ife, the age of a mother, and, in the case of Marie Antoinette 
especially, the age of a queen. 

During these three years, the queen had suffered much bt^h in 
body and mind, and also in aelf-respect. Thirty-four years seemed, 
therefore, to be written on the cheeks of the poor woman, by those 
slight, changeable, and violet lines ,w}iich reveal eyes full of teare 
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and fileeplesa nip^hts, which betray some deep Borrow in a woman 'a 
heait, whether she be either woman or queen; sorrow incurable 
until It be extinguished 

This was the age of Marie Stuart when ehe was in prison. It 
was the age of her deepest passion; when Douglas, Morliincr, 
Noifolk, and Babington became enamouied of her, devoted them- 
selves to, and died lur her. 

The sight of this royal prisoner, hated, calumniated, maligned — 
the 5th of October had pi oven those ligns not vain — made a deep 
impression on the chivalnc heait of young Loms de Bouille. 

Women are never mistalcen in the influence they produce; and 
as kings and queens have a memory of faces they have seen, this 
is a portion ot their education ; as soon as Marie Antoinette saw 
M. de Bundle, she recognised him ; as soon as she saw him, she 
knew she saw a fiiend. 

The result was, that even before the general was presented, be- 
fore he was at the foot of the divan on which the queen lay, and as 
one speaks to an old fiiend who has long been absent and who is 
welcomed back, or to a seivanl on whose fidelity we may lely, she 
exclaimed at once, “ Ah ^ M. de Bouille.** 

Without paying any attention to Lafayette, she offered her hand 
to the young man. 

This was one of the queen’s mistakes, and she committed many 
such. M« de Bouilld was hers without this favour, and by this 
favour, gianted m the presence of Lafayette, who had never been 
similaily honoured, she established a sign of demarcation which 
wounded the man of whom she had most need as a frieud. 

Thertfoie, with a politeness which he never laid aside, but with 
some emotion in his voice, he said : 

“ On my honour, dr.'ir cousin/’ said Lra i\ctle, I ofFeied to pre- 
sent .you to her m oesty, but it seems it bad been the belter for you 
to present me to lier.” 

The queen was so happy to meet a person in whom she could 
confide; the woman, so pioud of the effect she seemed to have 
ptoduced on the count, that, feeling m her heart one of those la^s 
of youth she had fancied extinguished, and around her thuse 
breezes of spring and youth she ihouglir gone foi ever, turned to- 
waids Lafayette, and, with one of those smiles of Trianon pud 
Versailles, said : « 

General, Count Louis is not a severe republican, as you are. 
He has come from Metz, and not iiom Ameuca; he has not come 
to Pans to establish a constitution, but to do homage. Do not, 
theieloie, be surpnsed if 1 giant him, though a poor arrd half- 
dftliiuDcd queen, a favour which, to a country gentleman like li.m, 
dcsfipves to be called so, while to you—’' 

And the queen flitted almost as much as a young giil would, 
anxious to say, “ while to vou. Sir Scipio, while to you bir Ciocin- 
batus, such things would be ridiculous.” 
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Madame/* said Lafayette, “I have ever been kind and respect 
fnl to the queen, though she never understood my respect o 
appreciated my devotion ; this is, to me, a great misfortune, but, 
perhaps, is a greater one for her/' He bowed. 

The queen looked at him with her clear blue eye ; more than 
once Lafayette had spoken to her thus; and more than once had she 
reflected on his words. It was, however, her misfortune to enter- 
tain a repulsive and intense dislike to the man. ** Come, general/* 
said she, be generous ; excuse me, pardon me." 

** 1 pardon you, madame ! for what ?" 

** My enthusiasm for those good de Bouill^, which loves me with 
til its heart, and of which this young man is an almost electric 
chain ; 1 saw his father, his uncles, when he appeared and kissed 
roy hand." 

lA/ay'ette botved again* 

" Now," said the queen, having pardoned roe, let there be peace. 
Let us shake hands, general, as Englishmen and Americans do." 

She gave him her hand ; it was open, with the palm upwards, 
en carte» Lafayette touched, with a slow and cold hand, that of 
the queen, and said, "I- regret that you will never remember, 
madame, that I am a Frenchman. The 6th of October, and 16th ' 
of November, however, are not very distant." 

“You are right, general," said the queen, clasping his hand, “it 
is I who am ungrateful." She sank back on the sofa, as if she 
were overcome by emotion. 

\ “This should not surprise you," she said; “you know the 
reproach is often made me." Then, lifting up her head, she said, 

** Well, general, what news from Paris ?" 

^ Lafayette had a petty vengeance to exercise ; be did eo, and took 
the present opportunity. • 

“ Ah, madame," said he, “ how sorry I am that you were not yes* 
terday at the Assembly; you would have witnessed a touching 
scene, which certainly would have moved your heart : an old man 
came to thank the Assembly and the king, for the Assembly, you 
know, is powerless without the king, fur thef happiness he owed 
to it." 

“An old man !" said the queen. 

“Yes, madame ; and what an old man ! He is one of the deans 
of huDnanity, an old peasant, subject to the capital jurisdiction of 
his lord ; a hundred and twenty years old. He was brought (rom 
the Jura to the bar of the Assembly by five generations of descend- 
ants, t# thank them for the decree of August the 4th. Can you 
f^cy how a man looked, who was for fifty years a serf under 
Louis XIV., and seventy years since." 

“And what did the Assembly do fer this man P" 

“ It rose with one accord, and made him sit down and cover 
himself." ' 

**Ah!" said the queen, with the tone peculiar to herself, “it . 
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must have been very touching ; I am aorry I waa not there ; yon, 
however, better than any one else, know that we cannot always be 
where we wish to be.** 

The general, by his motions, signified that he had nothing to 
say. The queen continued, though without the interruption of a 
moment. 

“ No, 1 was here, and received the wife of Francois, whom the 
National Assembly suffered to be killed at its very door. What 
was the Assembly doing then, M. de Lafayette ?*' 

“ Madame, you speak of one of the inisfo>*tunes which are most 
distressing to representatives of France. They could not prevent 
the murder, but, at least, they punished the murderers.’* 

“ Yes; but that is a small consolation to the poor woman ; she 
is almost crazy, and it is thought that she will give birth to a still- 
born child. If the child live, 1 have promised to he its godmother, 
that the people may know that, at least, 1 am not insensible to its 
sorrows. I ask you, dear general, would it be ■^M:onvenient to 
christen the child at N6tr« Dame?** 

** Madame, this is the second time you have alluded to the ap- 
tivity in which, it is pretended to your faithful servants, that 1 keep 
you. Madame, I say, before ray cousin, before Paris, before 
Europe, before the world, 1 wrote yesterday to M. Monnier, who 
laments over your captivity in Jlanphiny that you are free. 
Madame, 1 have but one request to make, that the king resume 
his luiniing excursions, and his excursions, and that you, madaine, 
accompany him.’* 

'1 he queen smiled, like a person unconvinced. 

“As lor becoming godmother to the poor orphan about to be 
born in mourning, in promising to do so, the queen has obeyed 
only the dictates of tlfat excellent heart, which makes all who ap- 
proach love her ; when the day appointed for the ceremony shall 
have come, the queen can select any church she pleases ; she has 
blit to order, which will be obeyed. “ Now,” said the general, “ 1 
await her majesty’s orders for to-day.** 

“ To-day, my desft* general,” said the queen, “ I have no prayer 
to address you, but that you invite your cousin, if he remain long 
in Paris, to one of the circles of the Princess de Lamballe ; you 
know she receives both for herself and me.** 

“ 1, madame,** said Lafayette, “ will take advantage of the invita- 
tion, both for him and myself. If your majesty has not seen me 
there before, 1 beg you believe it was because you had ceased to 
manifest any wish to do so.** 

The queen replied by a bow and by a smile. This was a dismissal. 
Each one understood his own part of the scene. Lafayette tdbk 
the dismissal to himself. Count Louis took the smile as his. 

^They both retired backwards; the one having acquired, from 
tins scene, fur more bitterness, and the other inspired with far more 
devotion. 
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At the door of the queen’s room, the turo visitors found the 
valet de chambre of the kin^, Huet. 

The king wished him to say to M. de Lafayette, that, having 
begun a curious piece of lock-smithing, he wished him to come to 
the forge. 

A forge was the first thing Louia XVI. asked after, on his 
arrival at the Tuileries, and when he learned that this necessity 
had been forgotten by Catherine de Medici ' and Philibert de 
Loraine, he selected, on the second story, just above his bed- 
room, a great garret, with two stairways, one in his room, and the 
other in the corridor, as his lock-smith shop. 

Amid all the troubles that had assailed him, during the five 
Hvceks he had been at the Tuileries, Louis XVI. had not forgotten 
his forge. His forge had been his fired idea, and he had, himself, 
taken charge of the arrangement, prescribing a place for the bel- 
lows, the "hearth, the anvil, the bench, and the vice. The forge 
being fixed sound, bastards, hooks, pincers of every variety, were 
soon in their places, and every other imaginable thing, which lock- 
smiths use, was in reach. Louis XVJ. had not been able to resist 
any longer, and, ever since morning, had been bu^y at that trade 
which distracted his attention so completely, and in which, if we 
believe master Gamain, he would have beep a proficient, had not 
certain idlers, like Turgot de Calonne, and M. Necker, diverted 
him from his business, by talking of the affairs of France, which 
Gamain might submit to, but also of the affairs of Brabant, Aus- 
tria, England, America, and Spain. This is the reason why, being 
busy with his w'ork, Louis XVI., instead of coming to see La- 
fayette, had asked the General to come to him. 

Perhaps, too, having shown the commandant of the national 
guard, his weakness as a king, he was not unsvilling to exhibit him- 
self in his majesty as a lock-smith. 

At the door of the forge, the valet bowed and said, as he was 
ignorant of De Bouille’s name, “ Whom shall I announce 

” The general-in-chief of the National Guard. I will present 
Ithis gentleman to his majesty.” , 

The commander-in-cnief of the National Guard,” said the valet. 

The king turned around. 

“ Ah, ha, is it you, M. de Lafayette? I beg you excuse me for 
/coking you come hither, but the locksmith assures you that you 
are welcome to his forge. A charcoal-burner told H^nry IV.. my 
grandfather, that every charcoal-burner is lord of his kiln. I tell 
you, general, that you are master both of the smith and of 
the king.4’ 

L^is XVI., it will be seen, began the conversation almost in 
the same manner that Mary Antoinette had. 

Sire,” said Lafayette, “ under whatever circumstances I may 
have the honour to present myself to you. in whatever story, or 
whatever costume 1 find to me the king is ever the king, aiid * 

H 
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I who now oflPer you my homage, will ever be your true and 
devoted servant.” 

“ I do not doubt it, marquis. Have you, though, changed your . 
aide-de-camp, for 1 see that you are not alone ? Does this young 
officer occupy the place of either M. Gouvion or of M. Romoeuf ?” 

** This young officer, sire, and I ask permission to present him 
to you, is my cousin, Count Louts Bouilld, captain of Monsieur’s 
regiment of dragoons.” 

” Ah, ah !” said the king, exhibiting a slight emotion, “ yes 
Count Louis Bouilld, son of the Marquis de Bouille, excuse me 
for not having recognized you, but I am very short-sighted. Have 
you been long from MetzV” 

** About five days, sire ; I am in Paris without any official leave, 
but by permission of my father, and 1 came to ask General La- 
fayette, my kinsman, the honour of being presented to your majesty.” 

**M. dt Lafayette! you did well. No one was better calculated 
to present you at any time, and presentation by no one would bo 
more agreeable to me.” 

“Your majcfity,** said Lafayette, not a little annoyed how to 
approach a king who had received him with his sleeves turned up, 
with a file in his hand, and wearing a leathern apron, ” has under- 
taken an important work.” 

”Ye8, genera], I have undertaken the great masterpiece of a 
locksmith, an entire lock. 1 tell you what I do, so that if Marftt 
knew 1 had gone to work and should say, that 1 forged chains for 
France, you might tell him you knew better. You, M. Bouille, 
are neither locksmith nor journeyman.” 

No, sire, but 1 am an apprentice, and if I could in any way be 
useful to your majesty—” 

” Ah ! true, my dear cousin, was not the husband of your nurse 
a locksmith ? Your'father used to say, that although no admirer 
of the advice of the author of * Emile/ that if he had to follow them 
with regard to you, he would make you a Incksinitb.” 

Exactly, sir ; and that is why I had the honour to tell hie . 
majesty, that if he needed an apprentice—” I 

An apprenticeVould not be without his use to me, sir,” said 
the king ; what 1 want, though, is a master.” 

“What kind of lock is your majesty making, though?” asked 
young De Bouille. “ Spring, double bolt, catch lock, or what?” 

“ Cousin,” said Lafayette, “ 1 did not know you could be a 
practical man ; but as a man of theory, you seemed to me, quite ' 
au covrant dujour, 1 will not say of the trade, for the king has 
ennobled it, hut of the art'* ^ 

Louis heard the young gentleman mention the different kipd of 
locks with visible pleasure, and said : — ^ 

No, it is simply a secret lock, known as the Benarde lock, with' . 
^olts on both sides. I feel, though, that I have over estimated 
my power. Ah ! had 1 but Gamam, ue used to call tumseif master 
over master, master over alh” 
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Is he dead, then, sire?** 

“ Mo/* said the kinj(, glancing at the young nobleman, with an 
^expression, which seemed to say, “Do you not understand?’* 
No; he is at Versailles, Rue des Reservoirs, No. 9. The old 
fellow would not dare to come to see me at the Tuileries/* 

“ How so, sire ?” said Lafayette. 

“ hor fear of compromising himself. Just now a king of France 
is a very dangerous acquaintance, and the evidence is, that all my 
friends are either at London, Coblentz, or Turin. But, my dear 
general, if you do not think it inconvenient for him to come with 
one of his apprentices to give the finishing stroke, 1 will send for 
him.'* 

' “Sire,” said M. Lafayette, cjuickly, “ your majesty knows perfectly 
well, that it can orrler what it> pleases, and send for whotr it will.” 

“Yes, provided they submit to be felt and handled by your 
sentinels as if they were smugglers. Poor Garnain, would think 
himself lost, if his files were considered poignards, and his sack a 
cartoucli box.” 

“I cannot, sire, excuse myself; but I answer to Paris, to 
France, to Europe, for the king’s life, and I cannot take too much 
precaution to preserve that precious life. As far as the man you 
speak of is concerned, your majesty may^give any orders you 
please.” 

“ That is well ; thank you, M. de Lafayette, but I shall not need 
him or his apprentice for ten days/* added he, looking at M. de 
Bouille, aside . \ . . . “I will send iny valet de rhainbre Durey, 
who is one of his friends, for him.** 

“ When he comes, sire, he will be' admitted to his king. His 
name will be his passport. (lod, protect me, sir, from hearing tiuf 
reputation of a jailer, of a watch dog, or a turnkey. No king was 
ever more free than you are now. I have ctfine even to beg your 
majesty to resume your hunting parties and your excursions.’’- 

“ My hunting parties; no, thank you. Besides, just now, I am 
'^thinking of other inatters. My excurhions you see, are ditTereiit. 
My last one, from Versailles to Paris, cured me of all desire to 
wander, at least with so many persons.’*' ^ 

The king, again, glanced at young De Bouille, who by a slight 
motion of the ^yes, showed that he understood his words. 

“ Sire/* said young De Bouille', “ in two or three days I leave 
Paris ; not, however, for Metz, but for Versailles, where I have an 
old grand-mother, in the Rue des Keservoirs, whom I must see. 
Besides, I am authorized by rny father to terminate an important 
family afi’air, and eight or ten days hence, 1 am to see the ]>crson 
fropn whom I am to receive orders. I shall not, therefore, see ray 
^father until the early part of December, unless the king wishes me 
•Sat once to go to Metz.” 

“ No, Monsieur, no. Take your own time at Versailles. At^ 
tend to the business, the marquis, your father, has confided to you, 
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and when they are done, tell him that 1 do not forget him, that I 
Icnow him to be one of my most faithful subjects, and that some 
day 1 will recommend him to M. deLayfaette, thatM. de Lafayette 
may recommend him to M. du Portail.’* 

Lafayette smiled, at hearing this allusion to his omnipotence. 

Sire, 1 would long ago have recommended both the Messieurs 
de Bouilld to M. dii.I^rtail, had I not the honour of being their 
relation. The fear, that it should be said, T used the king's favour 
for the benefit of my family, alone has prevented me.” ' 

*'The king will permit me to say, that my father would regard 
as an unkindness, as a disgrace, almost any promotion, which 
would deprive him of the means of serving his king.” . 

** Oh I that is well understood, and I will not permit the position 
of M. de Bouille to be touched, except to make it more consonant 
with his wishes and with mine. Let M. de Lafayette and myself 
attend to that, and attend to pleasure, without neglecting business. 
Go, gentlemen, go.” 

He dismissed the two nobles with an air of majesty, which 
strangely contrasted with his vuluar dress. Then, when the door 
was shut, he said : Well, I think the young man underhtood me, 
and that in eight or ten days, I will find Master Gamain and his 
apprentice, to aid me in putting on my lock,’* 


CHAPTER XIIL 

OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 

On the evening of , the day when M. Louis de Bouill6 had the 
honour to be received by the queen first, and by the king after- 
wards, betw'een five and six o’clock, there passed on the third and 
fourth story of an old, small and sombre house, of Rue de la Jui- ^ 
verie, a scene, to which we beg our readers to permit us to intro- 
duce them all. 

The interior of the room is miseyAUe s it is occupied by three 
persons, a man, woman and a child. 

The man wears an old uniform of a sergeant of the French 
Guards, venerated since July 14, when the French Guards joined 
the people, and exchanged shots with the Germans of M. de Lam- 
berg, and the Swiss of M. de Besenval. 

He has in his hand a full pack of cards, from the ace, deux, troia 
of the same colour, to king. He tries for the liundredtll, for the 
thousandth, and for the ten thousandth time to eflFect a pe»rect 
martingale. A card with as many holes as there are stars lies | 
by him. 

^ The woman wears an old silk dress ; misery seems in her case 
the move terrible, because it appears with the remnants of luxury. 
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Her liair ie supported by a copper comb, which once was gilt. Her 
hands are scrupulously clean, and from that cleanliness have Ac- 
quired a certain aristocratic air. Her nails were carefully rounded ; 
and her slippers, out of shape and with holes made in them here and 
there, were once brodes, with gold, were worn over the remnants 
of dress stockings. 

lief face was that of a woman of thirty -four qt five years, which, 
if artistically managed according to the fashion of the day, would 
give the wearer a right to assume any age with lustrum, as the 
Ahb6 Cell6 said, and even two lustra ; women ever cling closely to 
twenty-nine. That face, however, without rouge and Spanish 
white, deprived of all means* of concealing grief and misery, the 
third and fourth wings of time, seemed four years older than it was 
in fact. 

The c];iild is five years old; bis bair is /rise au eheruhin; his 
cheeks are round ; be has the devilish eyes of his mother ; the 
gourmande mouth of the father, and the caprices and idleness 
of both. 

He is clad in the remnants of an old mottled velvet habit ; and 
while be eats a piece of bread covered with conjits by the grocer at 
the next corner, tears to pieces the remnant of an old tri-coloured 
sash fringed with copper, and throws the» fragments into an old 
grey felt bat. 

The room is lighted by a candle with a huge wick, to which an 
empty bottle serves as a candlestick, and which, while it places the 
man in the light, leaver the rest of the room in total darkness. 

If after all this explained, with our usual precision, the reader 
has learned nothing, listen— 

The child speaks first ; after having thrown down the last of his 
bread and butter, and thrown himself down^on the bed, which is 
now reduced to a mere mattress. 

Mama, I do not want any more bread and preserves, pub."* 

“ Well, Toussaint what do you wish V* 

^ piece of barley-sugar.” 

• ** Do you hear, Beausire ?’* said the woman. , 

He shall have some to-morrow.” 

1 shall have it to-night V* cries the child, with an angry yell 
which betokens a stormy time. 

“Toussaint, my child, you had best be silent, or I will have to 
settle with you!'* 

“You touch him, drunkard T* said the mother, “and you will 
have to settle with me,” and she stretched forth that white hand, 
which, shanks to the care taken with her nails, might on occasions 
beHnne a claw. 

“ Who the devil wishes to touch him ? You know very well 
' what I mean, for though one sometimes beats the dresses of ^ve, 
mother, one always respects the jacket of the child ; come, kiss 
your dear Beausire, who in eight days will be rich as a king.” 
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** When you are rich as a kin^r, zny dear fellow, I will kiss you ; 
Vut— now !* no, no !” 

** But 1 tell you, it is certain as if I bad a million. Give me an 
advance for f^ood luck, and then the baker will trust us.*’ 

** Bah ! the idt’a of a man who wants credit for four pounds of 
bread, talking about millions !’’ 

“ 1 want some barley* sugar,” cried the child in a tone becoming < 
more and more menacing. 

“ Come now, you man of millions, give the child some barley- 
sugar I” 

‘'Well,” said he, “ yesterday I gave you my last piece of twenty- 
four sous,” 

“ Since you have money,” said the child, turning to her whom ^ 
M. Beausire calleil Olive, “ give me a sou to buy some barley-sugar." 

“ Here are two, you bad hoy, and take care not to hurt yourself 
as you go down the steps.” 

“ Thank you, dear mother,” said the child, leaping up with joy, 
and now reaching her his hand. 

The woman having looked after the child until the door closed 
on him, glanced at the father, and said, 

“Ah I M. de Beausire! will your intelligence extract us fiom 
our miserable condition } Unless it do, 1 must have recourse to 
mine.” 

She pronounced these last words with the hnniking air of a woman 
who looks in a glass and says do not be alarmed ; with such a face 
one does not die of hunger. 

“You know dear rs^icole, that I am very busy,” said M. de 
Beausire. 

“ Yes, in shuffling cards and pricking a piece of paste-board.” 

“ But since 1 have found it I” “ Found what ?” 

“'My marting:dc!” 

“There you begin again ! M. de Beausire] I warn you that I 
shall go among my old actjuaintanccs, and see if 1 can dud no onir I 
who has influence, and who will be kind enough to lock yod up as f 
a madman at Charcnlon !'* 

“ But 1 tell you, it is infjlliblel” 

“ Ah ] If M. de Richelieu were not dead I” murmured the woman 
in a low voice. 

“ What do you say ?” 

“ If the cardinal de Rohan were not ruined !” “ What then ?” 

“ One might dud resources, and one would not be forced to share 
the misery of an old rector like this!” , . 

With the gesture of a queen, Mademoiselle Nicole Legay, ci)(lled 
,MadHtne Olive, pointed disdainfully at Beausire. 

Hut I tell you,” said the man, “ to-morrow we shall be rich I” ' 

“ Worth millions ?” “ Worth millions !” 

“ M. Htauhire, show me the drst ten louis of your millions, and 
I will believe the rest I” 
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Well you shall see this evening the ten first louis d'or. That 
is exactly the sum promised me!’* 

** And you will give them to me, dear De Beausire ?" said Nicole, 
eagerly. 

** 1 will give you five to buy a silk dress for yourself, and a velvet 
jacket for the young one. 

And with the other five I will win the millions I” 

** You are going to play again ?” 

** Yes. I have found my martingale.** 

** Yes, like that one with which you lost the sixty thousand livres 
left of your Portugeuse business !** • 

Money illy earned never lasts,** said Beausire, sententiously. 
** I always thought that from the manner that money was acquired, 
it would do us no good.’* 

** Then this comes to you by inheritance ? You had an uncle 
who died in the Indies 1 presume, and he has left you these ten 
louis ? 

These ten louis, Mademoiselle Nicole Legay,’* said Beausire, 
with an air of great superiority, ** will be gained honestly ! do you 
understand? even honorably? The more so, as it is a cause in 
which I and all the nobility in France are interested 

** You are then noble, M. Beausire?'* said Nicole mockingly. 

** Say de Beausire if you please. Madame Legay de Beausire," 
added he, "as the certificate of your child’s birth in the register of 
the church of St. Paul, which your servant Jean Baptiste Toussaint 
de Beausire signed when he gave the boy his own name." 

" A very pretty present," murmured Nicole. 

“ And my fortune," added De Beausire, emphatically. 

"If you grant him nothing else, the poor child is certain to die 
in the almshouse or hospital." ^ 

" Indeed, Nicole," said the man. " This is insupportable, you 
are never satisfied." 

" Then, do not hear it,** said Nicole, letting loose the dyke of 
her long repressed wrath. " Eh ! good God 1 who asks you to bear 
it ? Tbank God I am not anxious either for luyself or for my child 
and am ready this very evening to seek my fortune elsewhere." 

Nicole took three steps towards the door. 

Beausire advanced to the same door, which he barred with his 
arms. 

" But when you are told that this fortun e ****" * * 

"Well!*’ said Nicole. 

" Will come this evening. Even if the martingale be lost, which 
isj’mphssible after all my calculations, we will only have lost five 
lOiiis. That is all.*’ 

‘♦There are moments when five louis are a fortune, Mr. Spend- 
thrift. You do not know that you have wasted the whole our 
income.** # . 

“ That, Nicole, proves my merit. If I did waste, 1 wasted what 
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I had firained. Besides, there is a god who watches over adroit 
people.'* 

“ Ah yes I down there, perhaps.” 

“ Nicole,” said Beausire seriously, “ are you an Atheist ?” 

Nicole shrugged her shoulders. 

” Do you belong to the school of Voltaire, which denies a pro- 
vidence ?*’ 

Beausire, you are a fooU' 

** There is nothing astonishing in the fact, that one sprung like 
you from the people should have such ideas ; but 1 inform you, 
that they do not suit my social caste, and my ideas of right and 
wrong.** 

“ M. de Beausire, you are insolent.” 

“ I, do you understand me, madame ? have faith, and if any one 
should say that my son, Jean Baptiste 'I'oussaint de Beausire, who 
went down stairs with two sous, to buy a piece of barley-sdgar, will 
come up with a purse of gold in his hand, 1 would say, certainly if 
it be the will of God.*’ 

Beausire lifted his eyes piously to heaven. 

” Beausire, you are a fool.” 

Just then the voice of the young heir was heard on the stalr-way, 
shouting lustily, ”Papa! mapia!” and the nearer he came, the 
louder he bellowed. 

” What has happened ?” said Nicole, as she opened the door 
anxiously, as even the worst mothers do for their children's sake. 
” Come, child, come. 

” Papa I mama 1 *’ said the voice coming closer and closer, like 
that that of a ventriloquist, imitating sounds from the depth of a 
cave. 

“ I would not be surprised,” said Beausire, ” if the miracle were 
accomplished, for the child's voice is so joyous, that he may have 
found the purse spoken of.** 

Just then the child appeared at the top step of the stair-way, and 
rushed into the room, having in one hand a stick of sugar candy, 
clasping a bundle of candy to his breast, and showing in his right 
hand a louis d*or, which in the dimness of the candle, shone like 
the star Aldebaran. 

” My God 1 said Nicole, suffering the door to close itself. 
“ What has happened ? ’* 

She covered the gelatinous face of the young vagabond with 
such kisses that nothing makes-disgusting, for they are a mother's. 

"This is,” said Beausire, adroitly taking ]»ossession of the gold 
louis d*or, " good, and is worth twenty-four livres.** , 

Be then said to the child, "Tell me, my son, where you foupd 
this : for I wish to look for the others.” 

"«I‘did not find it, papa,” said the child. " It was given to me.'* 

, " Who gave it to you ? ’* said the mother. 

. A gentlemen, who came into the grocer’s while I was there, 
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and as lie spoke, the younpf scamp crushed the barley sugar in 

his teeth, a gentleman ** 

' Beausire echoed the words, “A gentleman.” 

Yes, papa, a gentleman, who came into the grocer’s while I 
was there,” and said, Monsieur, do you not now serve a noble- 
man named De Beausire ? ” 

Beausire looked up proudly, and Nicole shrjogged her shoulders. 

“ What, said the grocer, my son? *’ asked Beausire. 

“ He replied : ‘ I do not know if he be noble or not, but his name 
is Beausire.’ ' Does he not live near here ? ’ asked the gentle- 
man. ‘Here, in the house next door •to the left, on the third 
.story, at the head of the stafrcase. This is his son.’ * Give all 
^sorts of good things to this child,’ said he, ‘ I will pay.’ He then 
said to me, ‘ Here, my lad, is a louis, to buy more when they are 
gone.’ Dc then put the money in my hand, the grocer gave me 
this package, and I left very well satisfied. Where is my louis ? ” 

The child, who had not seen the sleight of hand by which Beau- 
sire took possession of his louis, began to look around for it every- 
where. 

“ Awkward fellow,” said Beausire, you have lost it.” 

No, no, no,” said the young one. 

The discussion might have been serious, *1)111 for an event we are 
about to relate, and which necessarily terminated it. 

While the child, though evidently in doubt himself, was hunting 
everywhere on the floor for the money, which was snugly ensconced 
in Beaiisire’s pocket, while Beausire admired the intelligence rif 
young Toussaint, manifested hy his relating the story we just told, 
while Nicole partook of her husband’s admiration of the proco- 
cious eloquence, and asked, who the hestovver of bons-bons and 
giver of gold possibly could be, the door opgned, and a voice of 
exquisite softness exclaimed: 

“ Bon soirM. De Beausire, Bon soir Toussaint, Bon soir M3* lie, 

, Nicole/* 

^ All Jiurned to the place whence the voice came. 

At the door, smiling on this family picture, \wis a man elegantly 
dressed. 

“Ah ! the gentleman who gave me the bons-bone,” exclaimed 
Toussaint. 

“ Count Cagliostro,” said Nicole and Beausire. 

“You have a charming child, M. de Beausire, and you should 
be proud of him.” 

After these gracious words of the count, there was a moment of 
silence, during which Cagliostro advanced to the middle of the 
chdihber, and looked around him, without doubt, to form an idea 
^ of the moral and pecuniary condition of his old acquaintances. 

“ Ah ! Monsieur ! what a misfortune, 1 have lost my louis, Sx- 
claimed Toussaint. • • 

Nicole was about to tell the truth, but she reflected that if she * 
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held her tongue, the child might get another louis, which she 
would inherit. 

Nicole was not mistaken. 

” You have lost youi louis, my poor child ? ” said Cagliostro ; 
“here are two more; try not lose them this time." 

Here mama/' said be, turning to Nicole, “ here is one for me, 
and another for you/' 

The child divided his treasure with his mother. 

Cagliostro had remarked the tenacity with which the false 
sergi^ant followed his purse. As he saw it disappear in the depth 
of his pocket, the lover of« Nicole sighed. 

“ Eh ! what M. de Beausire/* said Cagliostro, “ always melan%- 
choly.*’ 

“Yes, count, and you always a millionaire." 

“ Eh, my God. You, who are one of the greatest philanthro]>i8t8 
I ever knew in all modern times and in antiquity, should he aware 
of an axiom, honoured in all times, ‘ Money does not bring hapjii- 
ness/ 1 have seen you comparatively rich." 

“ Yes, it is true. 1 had a hundred thousand francs. But what 
are a hundred thousand francs to the huge sums you expend P " 

“ Now tell me/' said Cagliostro, “ would you change your 
position, even though you have not one louis, except that you took 
from the unfortunate Tousaaint? " 

Monsieur/* said the old bailiff. 

“Do not let us quarrel, M. de Beausire; we did so once, and 
you had to look on the other side of the window for your sword. 
You remember? See what a thing it is to have memory. Well, 1 
ask you now, would you change your position, though you have 
only the unfortunate louis you took from poor Toussaiut/' on this 
occasion the allegation ])assed without any recrimination, “ for the 
precarious position from which I have sought to extricate you." 

“ Indeed, count, you are right ; 1 would not change. Alas, at 
that time I was separated from my dear Nicole." ^ 

“And slightly pursued by the police, on account of yout 
Portugal affair, M? de Beausire? It was a bad affair, as far as 1 ' 
can recollect." 

“ It is forgotten, count,” said Beausire. 

“ Ah ! so much the better, for it must have made you uneasy. 
Do not, however, be too confident that such is the case. Rude 
divers are found in the policy, and it matters not how deep the 
waters of oblivion be, some of them might reach the bottom ; a 
great crime is found as easy as a rich pearl.” ^ 

*■ But, count, for the misery to which we are reduced— 

“ You would be happy. You only need a thousand louis fe be 
ccupplctely happy.” ^ 

ilie eyes of Nicole glittered; those of Beausire seemed a jet of 
&aine. 

^ UtauHie said, “With the half we would buy, that is to say, had 
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W6 twenty.four thousand livres, we would buy a farm, with the 
' other, some little rent, and 1 would become a labourer.’ 

" Like Cincinnatus.” 

** While Nicole would devote herself entirely to the education of 
her child.” 

Like Cornelia. Monsieur de Beausire, this would be beauti- 
ful ; but you do not expect to earn that money in the affair you are 
at present engaged in.’^ 

Beausire trembled. ** What affair ?” 

That in which you are to figure as a sergeant of the guards ; 
the affair for which you have a rendeevous to night under the 
¥ arches of the Place Royale.” 

Beausire became pale as death. ** Count, said he, clasping hit 
hands in a supplicating manner. 

“ What ?” ‘‘ Do not ruin me.” 

“Good! you digress already: am I a policeman P" 

“ Now I told you,” said Nicole, “ that you were engaged in some 
wicked business.” 

“ Then you too, M’lle Legay, know about this business ?” 

“ No, count, only this : whenever he conceals anything from me, 
the reason is, that it is bad, and I cannot be quiet.” 

“ Everything has a good and a bad side ; 4 ?ood for some, bad for 
others ; any operation cannot be good for all or bad for all. Well, 
it is important to be on the right side.” 

“Well, and it appears that I am not to be on the right side?*’ 

“Not at all, M, de Beausire, not at all ; I will add even, that if 
you engage in it on this occasion, not your honour, but your life 
will be in danger; besides risking your fortune, you will certainly 
be hung.” 

“ Monsieur,” said De Beausire, trying to keep his countenance, 
but wiping away the sweat on his brow, “ noblemen are not luvig.'' 

“That is true; but to obtain the honour of decolation, it will 
^be necessary to prove your pedigree, which probably is so long, 
that the court would become weary, and order you to be hung.” 

But perhaps you will say, when the cause •is good the mode 
matters little : 


* 'Tie not the axe that brings disgrace, but crime V 
as a great poet has said.” 

Yet, more and more terrified, D^Beausire said : “Yes; one is 
not so much devoted to bis opinions as to shed one’s life for them. 
Diable, ‘one can live but once,’ as a great poet has said, not so 
great a^the first, however, but who yet had something of reason 
about him.” 

"Count, in the course of the little intercourse I have had \v’»h 
'you, I have observed that you have a way of talking wliich m^ikcs 
a roan’s hair stand erect, especially if he be a timid man.” 

“ Diahle, that is not my intention,” said Cagliostro ; “ beside^ . 
you are not a timid man.” 
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“ No/’ said Beausire, ** not if it be necessary to be otberwise^ 
but under certain circumstances.” 

“ Yes, 1 understand where the Rallies for theft are behind a man/ 
and before him a gallows for high treason, Ihse^nation now, as ft 
used to be called lese-majesti* It would be now Use^nation to 
carry away the king.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Beausire, with terror. 

” Unfortunate man !” said Olive ; “ was it on thit carrying away ‘ 
that you built all your hopes of gold ?” 

“ And he was not altogether wrongs mv dear, except as 1 had the 
honour just now to tell ypu, everything has a good and a bad side, 
Beausire was stupid enough to kiss the bad faces, to side with the 
wrong parties ; he has but to change, and all will be right.” ^ 

“Has he time ?” “ Certainly.” 

“ Count/’ cried Beausire, “what must I do ?” 

“ Fancy one thing, my dear sir,” said Caglioslro. 

“ What ?” 

“ Suppose your plot fails ; suppose the accomplices of the masked 
man, the man with the brown cloak, be arrested and condemned 
to death. Suppose — do not be offended by supposition after sup- 
position, we will ultimately arrive at a fact — suppose yourself one 
of those accomplices — suppose the rope around your neck<— and in 
reply to your lamentations, you were told, for in such a situation a ^ 
man always laments, more or less, be he ever so brave.” 

“ Go on, count, go on, for mercy's sake. It seems to me I am 
already strangled,” 

“ Pardieu, it is not surprising, 1 suppose, to you to feel the rope 
around your neck, eb ! well, suppose they were to reply to all your 
lamentations, my dear M. de Beausire, * It is your own fault.' '* 

“ How so ?” said Beausire. 

“ ‘ How is this ?’ the voice will say ; ‘ you might not only have es- 
caped from the unpleasant fix in which you are, but also have gained 
a thousand louis, with which you could have bought the pretty 
house in which you were to have lived with Mademoiselle Olivo'^ 
and little Touissant, with the income of five hundred livres, derived 
from the twelve thousand not expended in the purchase of the 
house, you might live, as you say, like a farmer, wearing slippers ^ 
in summer and wooden shoes in winter. Instead of this charming 
picture, however, we have before our eyes the Place de Grfive, 
planted with two or three ugly-looking scaffolds, from the arm of 
the highest of which you hang. Pah 1 De Beausire, the prospect 
is bad.’” 

“ How, though, could I escape this evil exit? How elsts could 1 
have gained the thousand louis, and assured the tranquillity of 
Nicole and Toussaint.” 

-‘•You still will ask questions. * Nothing will be more facile/ the 
voice will reply. ‘ Y^ou had Count Cagliostro within two feet of 
you.’ ‘ I know him,* you will say ; * a foreign nobleman, living in 
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Paris, and who is wearied to death when news is scarce.* 'That is 
“Hi well, you bad only to go to him, and say, “ Count.*' * ** 

• “ I did not, though, know where he lived — I did not know that 
he was in Paris— 1 did not even know that he was alive.’* 

'“Then, my dear M. de Beausire,’ the voice will answer, ‘he 
came to you for the very purpose, and from that time confess that 
you had no excuse. Well, you had only to say.to him : “ Count, I 
know you are always anxious, for news.** "I am.** “I have 
something rare; Monsieur, the brother of the king conspires — " 
“bah! yes,’* — “with the Marquis dc Favres** — ^“not possible ;** 
“ yes, 1 speak advisedly, for I am one of bis agents.'* “ Indeed t 
^what is the object of the plot ?'* “ To carry away the king, and 
carry him to Peronne. Well, count, to amuse you, I will go every 
day and every hour to inform you of the state of affairs.” “Then 
the count, who is a generous nobleman, would have answered: 
“M. de Beausire, will you really do this?*' “Yes.'* “Well, as 
every trouble deserves a salary, if you keep the promise you have 
made, 1 have, in a certain place, twenty-four thousand livres, which 
vill be at your service: 1 will put them on this risk, that if you 
inform me of the day when the king is to be taken away by M. de 
Favras, you will come to tell me, and, on my honour as a gentle- 
man, the twenty-four thousand Ih^es will be given you, as are these 
ten louis, not as a loan to be repaid, but as a simple gift.** '*' 

At these words, Cagliostro took the heavy purse from his pocket, 
and took ten louis, which, to tell the truth, Beausire advanced an 
open hand to receive. 

Cagliostro put aside his hand. 

“Excuse me, M. de Beausire, but 1 suppose we can return to 
suppositions.” 

“Yes; hut,” said M. de Beausire, whose eyes shone like two 
pieces of burning coal, “ did you not say, count, that, from ^sup- 
position to supposition, we would gradually reach the fact.*' 

“ Have we reached it ?’* 

Beausire hesitated ; let us say that it wa^ not poverty, fidelity, 
to a promise nor conscience, which caused thisdiesitation. No, he 
simply was afraid that the count would not keep his word. 

“ My dear Beausire, 1 know what is passing in your mind.” 

“ Yes, count, you do ; 1 hesitate to betray a confidence reposed 
in me.’* I 

Looking up to heaven, he shook.his head, like a man who says, 
''Ah, it is very hard !** 

“ JS'o^ that is not it, and you are another proof of the truth of 
ll^ proverb, ‘ No one knows himself.* *’ 

^ What then is it?’* asked Beausire, a little put out by the 
^ facility with which the count read every heart. 

“ You are afraid, that after having promised, I will not givd you 
the thousand louis." 

"Oh! count.” 
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** All is natural snouj^^h ; but give me i security* For though 1 
proposed the matter, I should be safe.’* 

“ Security; the count certainly needs none.*' 

A security, which satisfies me, body for body.** 

“What security? ” asked De Beausire. 

Mademoiselle Nicole Oljve Legay.** 

“ Oh ! ’* said Nicole, “ if the count promises, it is enough ; it is 
as certain as if. we had it, Beausire.** 

“ Bee, Monsieur, the advantage of fulfilling our promises scru- 
pulously. One day, when M ile. Legay was much sought after 
by the police, 1 made he|: an ofiTer, to find a refuge in my house. 
She hesitated. 1 promised, and in spite of every temptation 1 had 
to undergo, and you, sir, can understand them better than any' 
other, I kept my promise, M. de Beausire. Is not that so, 
M’lle. ? « 

** Yes, by our little Toussaint, I swear it.” 

“ Do you think, then, M’lle. Nicole, that I will keep my word 
to M. de Beausire, to give him a thousand loiiis, if he will inform 
me of the day of the king’s flight, or De Favras’ arrest, without 
taking into consideration that I now louse the knot being woven 
around his neck, and you he for ever removed from danger of the 
cord and gallows. Apropos of that old affair. 1 do not promise 
for the future ; for one moment let us talk. There arc vocations.” 

“ For my part, Monsieur,” said Nicole, “ all is fixed as if the 
notary had already set his seal on it.” 

“ Well, my dear lady,” said Cagliostro, as he arranged on the 
table the ten louis which he had not parted with, “infuse your 
convictions into the heart of M. de Beausire, and all is decided.” 
De by a gesture bade her talk to Beausire. 

The conversation lasted only five minutes, but it is proper to 
say, was very animated. ^ 

In the interim, Cagliostro looked at the pierced card, and shook 
his head, as if he recognised an old acquaintance. 

“A, ha!” said he, “it is the fapious martingale of M. Law,** 
which you have diijcovcred again. I have lost a million on it.” 

This observation seemed to give a new activity to the conversa- 
tion between Beausire and Nicole. At last Beausire decided. He 
advanced to Cagliostro, open handed, like a roan who had just 
made an indissoluble contractY> 

The count drew back his hand, and said, “ Monsieur, among 
gentlemen, a word passes. I have given you mine, give me yours.” 
“ By my faith, sir. it is settled.” 

“ That IS enough, sir,” said Cagliostro. s' ■ 

Taking from his pocket a watch, enriched w'ith diamonds, 4Jon 
which was the portrait of King Frederick of Prussia, he said : 

'*dt wants a quarter of nine, M. de Beausire; at nine exactly, 
you are expected under the arches of the Place Uoyal, on the side 
•of Hotel Sully ; take theie louis, put them in your vest pocket, 
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put on your coat, gird on your sword ; you must not be waited 
for.** 

“ Beausire did not wait to be told twice. He took the money, 
put it in his pocket, put on his coat and left. 

Where shall I find you, count ? ** 

“ At the cemetery of St. Jean, if you please. When one wishes 
to talk of such things, without Being heard, it must not be among 
the living.** 

And when ? ** 

^'As soon as you be disengaged. The first will wait for the 
second.** 


CHAPTER XIV. 
cbDipus and lot. 

It wanted but a few minutes of midnight, wheii a man coming 
from the Rue Ro3'ale into that of St. Antoine, followed the latter 
to the fountain of St Catherine, and at last reached the gate of the 
Cemetery St. Jean. 

There, as if his eyes had feared to see some spectre start from 
the ground, he waited, and with the 8leevc*of his coat, the iinifoirn 
of a sergeant of the guards, he wiped the heavy drops of sweat 
from his brow. 

Just as the clock struck twelve, something like a shadow 
appeared to glide amid the ivies, box-trees, and cypresses. I'his 
shadow approached the grate, and by the grating of the key in the 
lock, one might see that the spectre, if s^h it was, not only had 
the privilege of leaving the tomb, but when once out, of leaving 
the cemetery. 

When he heard the key turn, the soldier drew back. 

“ Well, M. de Beausire,” said the mocking voice of Cagliostro, 
♦*‘do you not know me, or have you forgotten our rendezvous? ” 

** Ah ! Is it you ? *’ said Beausire, breathing like a man, the 
heart of whom is relieved from a heavy burden. So much the 
better. These damned streets are so dark and deserted, that one 
does not know if it be belter to travel alone, or to meet any body.** 

“Bah!” said Cagliostro, “for jmu to fear anything, at any 
hour, either of the day or night! lou cannot make me believe 
' that of a brave man who travels 'wiiU his sword by {lis side ! 
lliere,'’ said Cagliostro, “ follow this little path and about 
twenty f)aces hence, we will find a kind of ruined altar, on the 
steis of which we will be able to talk at ease of oiir afi'jirs.*’ 

^ Beausire hurried to obey Cagliostro; but after a moment oi 
hesitation, said : * * 

“ Where the devil is the path t I see only briars, which wound 
my elbowSf and grass which reaches to my knees.'* 
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“ The fact is, the cemetery is in worse order than any I know 
of, but that is not surprising. You know that none are buned^ 
here but criminals executed in the Gr^ve, and no body takes an 
interest in' those poor devils. Yet, my dear M. de Beausire, we 
have many illustrious characters here. If it were day, 1 could 
show you where the Constable ‘Montmorency lies. He was 
executed for having- fought a duel ^ fhe Chevalier de Rohan, for 
having conspired against the government ; the Count de Horn, 
who was broken on the wheel for having assassinated a Jew; 
Damiens, who was quartered, because he sought to kill Louis' 
XV., and who knows who^ else ? Yoji are wrong to speak ill of the 
cemetery of St. John. It is not kept well, but is very full. 
However," said Cagliostro, pausing near a kind of ruin, ** here we 
are ! " 

Sitting on a broken stone, he pointed out to Beausire a stone, 
which seemed designated by the first to spare Cinna the trouble of 
removing his seat to the side of that of Augustus. 

**No\v we are at our ease and able to talk, my dear M. de 
Beausire," said Cagliostro, tell me what took place tliis evening 
under the arches of the Place Koyale; was the meeting interesting? " 

Ma foi," said Beausire, “ I own count, that my head just now is 
a little bothered, and need I think each of us would gain, if you 
adopted the system of questions and answers." 

“ So he it," said Cagliostro, ** I am easy, and provided I olitain 
my end, do not care what means be adopted. How many were 
you, under the arches of the Place Royale ? " 

''Six, with myself." 

Six with yourself, dear M. de Beausire ; let me see if they are 
the men I think ? In the first place, yourself } ” 

Beausire uttered a sigh which indicated that he wished there was 
a possibility of doubt. 

“ Then, there was your friend Trocarty." 

Then, a Royalist, named Marquee, ci-devant sergeant in the^ 
Royal French Guards, and now sous-lieutenant of a company of the 
centre ? " 

“ Yes, count. Marquee was there,’* 

“And M. de Favras ? “ And M. de Favras."— “ Then, the 
masked man ? " — “ Then, the masked man." 

“ Can you give roe any inCormation about this masked man, 
M. de Beausire?’* 

“ Wellj" said Beausire*. “ Tthink it was Monsieur—" 

“ Monsieur who ?*’ said Cagliostro, sharply. 

“ Monsieur — Monsieur, the brother of the king." 

“Ah 1 dear M. de Beausire, the Marquis de Favras has a 
interest in creating the impression that, in all this affair, he has 
touched the prince's head. That may be so ; but a man who can- 
CiOt lie, cannot conspire. But, that you and your friend Trocarty, 
tvo recruiting officers^ used to measure men by the eye, by feety 
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incbes« and aij^ns, ii very improbaf>]e. Monsieur It five feet 
three the masked man was five feet six.’* 

“True, count, so 1 thought; but whkp was he?** 

Pardieu, my dear M. de Beausire, will I not be prettily engaged 
in teaching you, when I expect^ to be taqght by you? 

“ Then,*’ said Beausire, w^JP^^^dually recovered his presence of 
mind, as he returned, little ' ^ ylittle, to reality, '* you know who 
this man is?” ^ > 

Parbleu.” 

** Is there any indiscretion in asking ?*’ '* His name ?*' 

Beausire nodded that was what he wished. 

“ Do you know the play of CBdipus ?’* 

'* Not well ; I have seen the play at the Comedie Fringaise, but 
towards the end of the fourth act, I sank to sleep.” 

1 will then briefly tell you the story: — 

1 knew CEdlpus ; it was foretold that he would be the mur- 
derer of his father, and the husband of his mother. Now believing 
Polybius his father, he left him and set out, without assigning any 
reason, for Phocis. As he set out, 1 advised him, instead of taking 
the high road from Dantes to Delphi, to take a mountain path 1 
was acquainted with. He, however, was obstinate, and as 1 could 
not lell him why 1 gave him this advice, sjl exhortation was vain. 
From this obstinacy resulted exactly what 1 expected. At the 
forks of the road, from Delphi to Thebes, be met a man followed 
by five slaves. The man was in a chariot, which crowded the 
whole road ; all difficulty would have been obviated, had the man 
in the car consented to have turned a little to the right, and 
Gi^dipus to the left; each, however, insisted on the centre of the 
road. The man in the chariot was choleric, and. CR^dipus not very 
patient. The five slaves rushed, one after the other, before their 
master, and, one after the other, was slain. (Edipus passed over 
six dead bodies, one of which was his father.” 

^'The devil!” said M. de Beausire. 

“ He then went to 'I’hebes ; now, on the road to Thelics, was 
mount Pincior, and in a yet more narrow road than that in which 
he had slain his father, a strange animal had a cavern. This animei 
had the wings of an eagle, the head and heart of a woman, the 
body and claws of a lion,” 

” Oh, ho !” said Beausire, ** are i^re any such monsters in your 
opinion?” 

** 1 cannot possibly affirm their since, when 1 went to 

Thebes, a thousand years afterwards, and trICVelled the same road, 
during The time of Epaminondas, the Sphinx, at the time of 
^ 1^1 pus the Sphinx was alive ; one of its passions was to place 
himself by the roadside, proposing enigmas to the passing travel%8, 
and devouring all who could not answer them. Now, as this lasted 
for more than three centuries, travellers became more and mor^ 
me, and the Sphinx's teeth rather long. When he saw (EJipus. 

t 
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he placed himself in the centre of the road, and lifted up his paw, 
to bid the yoimi? man stop. ‘ Traveller,* said he, * 1 am the Sphinx.* 

‘ Well, what then ?’ asked (Edipiis. ‘ Well, destiny has sent me to 
earth, to propose an 'enigma to men — if they do not guess it, they 
are mine ; if they do, 1 am Death*^, and 1 must throw myself into 
the abyss where 1 have thrown th^ rarsl.mchts of the bodies of those 
I have* devoured.* £Edipus lookedi the precipice and saw the 
white bones. ‘ Well,* s^id the youxjg'man, * the enigma.* ‘ It is this, 

** What animal walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, 
and on three at night?*’ Qi^dtpus thought for a moment with a 
smile of disdain, which oould not b.ut make the Sphinx uneasy. 

‘ If I guess it,* said Oedipus, ‘ will you precipitate yourself into.- 
the abyss?* *Ye«.’ ‘Well,* said (Euipus, ‘that animal is 
man.* ** 

“ IIow so } man !’* interrupted Beausire, who became interested 
in the conversation, as if it related to something cotemporary. 

** Yes, man ! who in his childhood, that is to say, in the morn- 
ing of life, crawls on its feet and hands : who in the age, that is to 
say, at the noon of life, walks erect, and in the evening, that is to 
say, in old age, uses a staff.*’ 

** Ah r* said Beausire, “that is true. Fool the Sphinx was.*’ 
“Yes, my dear M. de Beausire, so foolish, that he threw himself 
into the cavern, without using his wings, and broke his head on 
the rocks. As for Gildipus, he pursued his journey, came to 
Thebes, found Jocasta a widow, married her, and thus fulfilled the 
oracle, that he would kill one parent and marry the other.” 

“ But, count,” said De Beausire, “ where is the analogy between 
the story of Qil(ii|)us and the mask ?*’ 

“ Great ! you desired to know his name just now ?*’ “ Yes.** 

“And ] told you that 1 was about to propose an enigma. True, 

1 am of better material than the Sphinx, and will not devour you 
if you do not answer. Attention, 1 am about to lift up my hand ; 

‘ What part of the court is the grand-son of his father, the brother 
of his mother, and the uncle of his sisters ?* ” o 

“ Diable !” said Beausire, relapsing into a quandary, great as 
was that of G^ldipus. 

“ Think, sir : study it out,** said Cagliostru. 

“ Assist me a little, count ?’’ 

Willingly ; 1 asked you if^ou knew the story of GEdIpus ?*' 
“You did me that honour.” . 

“ Now\we will pass ta.As*cfed history. You know what is said 
of Lot ^** / 

“ And his daughters ?** “ Exactly.** * 

“ Parbleu, 1 know. Wait, though, do you know what was Skid 
of Louis XV. and his daughter, Madame Adelaide?*' 

^“You know, my dear sir.” 

^ “Then the masked man was Count Louis.” "Well.** 

** It is true,” murmured Beausire—" the grandson of his fathoTi 
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the brother of hie mother, the uocle of his sitters, is Count Louis 
de Nar.*’ 

“ Attention/* said Cagliostro. '* 

Eeauhire interrupted his monologue, and listened with all 
his ears. 

“ Now we no lonjrer doul ft, who the conspirators are, either 
masked or not. Let us pnt^^'cd to* the plot.'^ 

Beausire nodded, as if to .ay that he Was ready. 

“ The object is to convey the king away ? “ That is it exactly.” 

•*To take him to Peronne/* “To Penmne.” 

“ What at present are the means?** Pecuniary?** 

“Yes.'*’ “ Two inilhoos.*' * 

“ Lent them by a Genoese banker. I know him. Have they 
none other ?’* 

“ 1 do not know.’* 

They have money enough, hut they need men.** 

“M. Lafayette has aiitliorized the raising of a legion, to aid 
Brabant, which has revolted against the empire.** 

“ Oh! kirui Lafayette. I see your hand clearly there.” 

Then aloud, “ So be it| but not a legion, an army is needed for 
euch an enterprise.** 

“ There is an army.** “ Let us see what?*’ 

“ Two hundred horse will he collected at Versailles, and on the 
appointed day will leave Versailles at eleven p.m. At two o’clock 
in the morning they will reach Paris, in three columns.** 

“ Good.” 

“ *rhe first will enter Paris at the gate of Chaillot, the second at 
the Barriere du Roule, the third at Crenelle. The latter will 
murder Lafayette; the first M. Necker, and the other Badly, the 
maire of Paris.” 

“ Good,” said Cagliostro. 

” The blow being struck, the guns will be spiked. 'I’hffy will 
meet at the Champs fllyse^s, and a inarch will he made on the 
Tuilcries, which are ours.” 

“\Vhat, yours! and the National Guard ! ”, 

“ There the Brabaiujonne column will act, joined to four hun- 
dred Swiss, and three hundred people from the outsitle of Paris. 
Thanks to confederates in the palace, they wdl hurry to the king, 
and say, “Sire,, the faubourg Sea Antoine is in a state of insur- 
rection. A carriage is ready harnessed. You must go. If the 
king consent, the thing will all bV rj^ht ; if he do not, he will be 
carried forcibly, seized, and taken to Stl D^ms.” 

“G^odl” 

There are twenty thousand infantry. They will set out on the 
thpointed day, at eleven at night, with twelve hundred cavalry; 
the Braban^onne legion, the Swiss, the people from out of J^ns, 
and ten or twenty thousand royalists will escort the king .to 
Peronno/' 

X a 
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** Better and better, and what will be done at Peronne V* 

**At Peronne, are expected twenty thousand men, from the 
Flemish border, Picardy, Artois, Champagne, Burgundy, Loraine, 
Alsace and Cambresis. They are in tfeaty for twenty thousand 
Swiss, twelve thousand Germans, and twelve thousand Sardinians, 
who, joined to the royal escort, will ipxm an effective force of one 
hundred and fifty thppsand men." 

“ A nice army/* i 

“ With these one hundred and fifty thousand men, it is pur- 
posed to march on Paris, to intercept water communication above 
and below the city, and cut, off all supplies. Paris will be starved 
out, and will capitulate. The National Assembly will be dissolved, 
and the king restored to the throne of his fathers.’’ 

“ Amen,” said Cagliostro. 

Arising, he said : — “ My dear M. de Beausire, you hav^ a most 
agreeable knack of conversation ; the case with you is like that of 
all great orators, when you have said all, there is nothing more to 
be said." 

“ Yes, count, at the time.” 

“ Then, my dear M. de Beausire, when you need ten other louis, 
always on this condition, be it understood, come to my house at 
Bellevue.” 

“ At Bellevue, and will I ask for Count Cagliostro 

♦‘Cagliostro? No, they would not know whom you mean ; ask 
for Baron Zanoni.” 

" And now," said Cagliostro, ” whither, M. de Beausire, do 
you go ?" 

“ Wlniher go you, count ?” 

“ In the direction you do not go,” 

“ I go to the Palais Royal, count.” 

And I go to the Bastile, M. de Beausire.** 


CHAPTER XV. 

IK WHICH OAMAIN SHOWS, THAT HE IS BBALLY MASTER 
OF MASTERS, MASTER OF ALL. 

The wish the king had expressfiKi to Lafayette in the presence of 
the Count de Bouille, to have his old roaster Gamain to assist him 
in an impcirtant piece of^ka^-smithing, will be recollected. He 
had even added, and \ve think it not unimportant to give the detail, 
that an apprentice would not be unimportant in the woikV 'I’he 
number three, in which the gods delight, was not displeasing 1o 
Lafayette, and he therefore gave orders to admit Master Gamain 
and Iris apprentice freely, and that whenever they came, they should 
ha taken to the king. 

‘ It will not, therefore, surprise our readers to si e M. Gamain, 
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accompanied by an apprentice, in their worhinpf dress, present 
themsielves at the gate of Ine Tuileries. After their admission, to 
which no objection was made, they went around the royal apart- 
ments by the cohnmon coriidor, and up the stairway to the door of 
the forge, where they left their names with the \ alo de chamhre, 

Therr names were — Nicolas Ctaude Gamain, and Louis Lecomte, 

Though the names were not at all aristocratic, as soon as he 
heard them, Louis'^Vl. him‘self went to the door, and said: 

" Come in !'* v 

‘‘Here! here! here!” said C^amain^ appearing, not only with 
the familiarity of a fellow workman, but of an ap|)rentice. 

** Ah ! Gamain, is it you ? lam glad to see jmu, for 1 thought 
that you had forgotten me.” ^ 

** And that is the reason why you took an apprentice? You did 
well ; you were right, for I was not here. Unfortunately,” said 
he, with a wry expression, “ the apprentice is not a master.” 

“ What else could I do, poor Gamain,” said Louis XVI., they 
told me you wished to have nothing to do with me under any 
circumstances, for fear of compromising yourself.” 

** Ma foi, sir, you might have learned at Versailles that it is not 
a safe thing to be one of your friends, for 1 saw, in the little inn of 
the Pont de Sevres, the heads of two {guardsmen, who grinned 
horribly, dressed by M. Leonai'd. They were killed because they 
chanced to be in your ante*chamber, when you received the ^sits 
of your Parisian friends.” 

A cloud passed over the king’s face, and the apprentice bowed 
his head. 

” They say, though, that since your return io Paris, things are 
much better, and that you now make the Parisians do all you wish. 
That is not wonderful, for the Parisians are such fools, and you 
and the queen have such winning ways about you.” 

Louis XVI. said nothing, hut a faint blush passed over his 
cheeks. 

” Now,” said Gamain, ** let us look at tha^ famous lock, for 1 
promised my wife to return to-night.” 

The king gave Gamain a lock three-quarters done. 

Gamain pointed out a great many alterations, and the king sa’d : 

” But it will take a day’s hard \|prk to effect all this, Gairain ?*’ 

“ Ah, yes, to another, but two hmirs will be enough for me ; only, 
you must not aunoy me with quesfions^ and say, * Gamain this, and 
Gamain that:’ leave me alone.^ The shop seems to have tools 
enough, and in two hours, yes, two hours, cohne back, and all will 
ht*compIete,” said Gamain, with a smile. 

This was exactly what the king wished. The solitude of 
Gamain would enable him to talk alone with Louis. • * 

*• If you want anything, Gamain ^ 

If I do, 1 will call the valet de chambre, provided he he ordered 
to bring me what I wish.” ^ 

The king went to the door. ** Francois,” said he,, as he opened'' 
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it, remain here, I pray you: Gamain\iiiy old maater, has jeome 
to correct a mistake in a lock I be|?anA Give him all he wants, 
espcci tlly two or three bottles of excellent Bordeaux,*' 

“ Will your majesty please to remeopier that I like Burgundy 
best, sire. Damn Bordeaux, it is li\c d*“>nkin^ warm water," 

“ Ah, yes ; true ; I fortiOt, we have often trinquered together, my 
poor OainHin. Burt^tlndy, you understand, Volnay.” 

“ Ah, yes," said Gamain, wetting* his lips.^V I remember." 

“ And did it make the water come tuyour lips ?" 

Do not talk to me about water ^ 1 do not know of what earthly 
use it is, except to temper thetal with ;> all who use it for any other 
purpose, divert it from its true destination." 

“ Be easy, as long as you are here you will not hear water 
mentioned, and lest by accideint, the word escape from our lips, we 
will leave you ; when you have done send for us." 

“ The drawer for which this lock is intended " 

“ Ah, that is the kind of work which suits you. Wish you joy.** 

“ So he it," said the king. 

Bowing familiarly to Garnin, the king left with the apprentice, 
Louis le Oompte, or le Compte Louis, whom the reader has had 
sufficient perspicuity to have recognized a84he son of the Marquis 
de Houiile. 

l.ouis XVI. did not go from the shop by the outer stairway, but 
by the finvate one, intended for him alone. This led to his study. 
The table was covered by a vast ma|> of France, which proved that 
the king had already studied the shortest and most feasible way to 
leave his kingdom. 

Not until at the foot of the staircase, did Louis XVI. appear to 
recogn ze the young apprentice, who, wdth his hat in his hand, and 
bis jacket over his arna, follow'ed him. He then looketrcare fully 
around the room, and said; Now% my dear count, that we are 
alone, let me compliment you on your address, and thank you for 
your devotion. But we have no time to lose ; all, even the queen, 
are ignorant of your business here ; none have heard us, and tell 
me q^uickly what brings you.” 

“ Did not your majesty do my father the honour to send an 
officer to his garrison ?" 

” Ye«, the ( 'ount de Charny.V 

'* Yes, sire, that is the name F he had a letter.” 

* Which meant nothing in words, and which was but an intro* 
duction to h verbal mea.sage." 

** This verbal message, sire, he delivered, amt that its execution 
might be certain, at my father’s order, and with the hope of seeing*; 
your majesty, I set out for Paris.*’ 

“*5l)en you know all f” 

** I know that the king wishes, at a certain given moment, to be 
al>le to Quit France.*’ 

” And thinks the Marquis de Bouill^ able to second him in his 
F'-’S". * 
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My father is proud and/ grateful for the honour you have dune 
him." 

“ But to the point* what says he of the plan 

“ That it is hazardous,, demands great precaution, hut is not 
impossible.” < 

“ In the first place,” said the king,-” that the co-operation of M. 
Douill^ may have such full effect as his loyalty and devotion pro- 
mise, would it not l>e^better that the governments of several pro* 
vinces were united to hTS^command at Metz ? especially the govern-* 
ment of Franche Comte ?" \ 

" So my father thinks, sire, abd I atn happy that your majesty 
has yourself first expressed the idea. The marquis feared your 
majesty would attribute it to personal ambition." 

Go, go ! do 1 not know your father's personal abnegation ? 
Come teil me, did he explain himself to you as to the course to ho 
adopted ?" 

“ This is what my father proposes to your majesty." 

” Speak,” said the king, looking over the map of France, to 
follow the different routes the young count was about to propose. 

” Sire, there are many points to which the king can retire." 

” Certainly, but I prefer Montmedy, which is in the centre of 
your father's command. Tell the marquis that my choice is made, 
and that 1 prefer Montmedy." 

” lias the king resolved on the attempt F or is it but a project?” 
the young count dared to ask. 

“ My dear Louis," replied Louis XVL, ” nothing is as yet deter- 
mined on. If 1 see the queen and my children exposed to new 
dangers, like those of the night of the 5th and 6th of October, 1 
will decide ; tell your father, my dear count, Avhen 1 shall once 
have made up my mind, it will be irrevocable." 

** Now, sire," said the young count, ** if it were permitted jo 'me 
to express an opinion in relation to the manner of the voyage, may 
1 mention to your majesty my father's advice ?" 

" Go on, go on.” 

“ lie thinks that the dangers would be diii^nished, by dividing 
thenit" 

Explain." 

” Sire, your majesty should start with Madame Elizabeth and 
Madnrne Royale, while the queej, with the dauphin so that 

“ It is useless, iny dear Louis, to discuss this point. In a solemn 
moment, we decided, the queen and I, not to sep.-irate. If your 
^ther* wishes to save us, he must save us all together, or not at alt.” 

Ibe count bowed. 

” Another thing, sire ; there arc two roads to Montmedy. I 
must ask your majesty which you will take, in order that it may 
be examined by a competent engineer.” 

” We have a competent engineer. M. de Charny, who is devoted 
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to U8. The fewer persons we put in the secret the better. In the 
count we have a servant intelligent and'trled, and will make use of 
him. As 1 chose Montinedy, the two roads are marked out on 
this map.” 

“ There are three. Sire,” said De Bodill^* respectfully, 

” I know, that from Paris to Metz, which 1 left beyond Verdun, 
to take the Stenop road along the Meuse, from which Montmedy is 
but three leagues distant.” 

There also is Rheims, dTsle de Rettef and de Stenay,” said 
the young count, anxious that the should select that. 

“ Ah ha !” said the king, “ It s^m^ that is the route you prefer.” 

” Sire, it is npt my opinion but my father’s, and is founded on 
the fact that the country it passes is poor and almost a desert; 
consequently fewer precautions are required. He adds, that the 
Royal German, the uest regiment in the service, the only one per^ 
haps which has remained completely faithful, is stationed at Stenay, 
and can be your escort from Isle de Reiter. Thus the danger of 
an observing suspicion by too great a movement of troops would 
be avoided*” 

” 'les,” said the king, would have to pass Rheims where I 
was crowned, and where the first comer might recognize me. No, 
xny dear count, on that point I am resolverl.” 

The king pronouiured these words in so firm a voice, that Count 
Louis did not even dare to make another suggestion. 

“Then the king is resolved?” 

** On the road from Chalons to Verdun, there are troops in the 
little cities between Montmedy and Chalons. 1 do not see any in* 
convenience,” added the king, ” even if the first detachment met 
me in this last city.” 

” Sire, when there it will be time enough to decide how far the 
regiments can venture. The king is, however, aware that there is 
not a post-station at Varennes.*' 

“ 1 am glad, count, to see that you are so well informed ; it proves 
that you have seriously studied our plan. Do not be afraid though, 
for we will contrive a way to find horses, both above and below that 
town-«-our engineer will decide on the spot.” 

“ And now, Sire, that nearly all is decided, will your majesty 
permit me to quote in my father’s name a few lines, from an Italian 
author, which seemed to him appropriate, to the situation in 
which the king is, that he bade ^e commit them to memory, that 
1 mmht repeat them to you ?” 

“ What are they, sir ?” 

“ These — ' Delay is always injurious, and there is no ciVcoTn|^ 
stance entirely favourable in any undertaking ; he who waits an 
opportanit}|r perfectly favourable will never undertake anything, or 
if he*doe8, it will turn out badly.* ” 

7 "Ves, sir, the author is Machiavelli. I will pay attention, you 
may be sure, to the advice of the ambassador of the magnificent 
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republic. But eh 1 I hear steps on the stairway. It is Gamain, 
Let us go to meet him, that he may not see that we*have not been 
busied with ought but the drawer.*’ 

As he spoke the king opened the door of the stairway. 

It was high time, for with the lock in his hand Gaiuain stood on 
the last step. 


- > 

CHA^^R XVI. 

A PROVIDENCE WATCHES OVER DRUNKEN MEM. 

•A 

On that day about eight o’clock p. m., a man clad as a workman, 
and keeping his hand carefully on his vest pocket, as if on tliat 
night it contained a sum of money, larger than workmen usually 
carry, left the Tuileries by the turning bridge, and indining^to the 
left, went entirely down one of the long aisles of trees, which to- 
wards the Seine prolong that portion of the Champa Elysdes. for- 
merly called the marble post, or the store post, and now called 
Coursda-Reine. 

At the first cabaret on the road, the man «eemed to undergo a 
violent mental contest, whence he emerged victorious. The res in 
Hte was whether he would enter the cabaret or not. He passed on. 

The temptation was renewed at the second, and at this moment 
a man who followed him like a shadow, though unseen, might liave 
fancied he was about to yield, so much did he deviate from the 
straight line, and incline towards that temple of Bacchus. 

This time also, temperance triumphed, and it is probable that if a 
third cabaret had not been met with, that he would havehad to return 
to break a vow he seemed to have made. He continued his route, 
not fasting, for he seemed already to have taken a decent quantity 
of liquor, but yet had sufficient self-control for his legs to bear him 
in a line sufficiently straight for all ordinary purposes. 

- Unfortunately, however, there was not only a ttdrd, but a fourth, 
fifth and twentieth cabaret. The result was that the temptation 
was too often renewed, and the force of resistance not being in har- 
mony with the power of temptation.Ae gave way at the third test. 

True it is, that by a kind of transition with himself, the work- 
man who had so long, and so unforhinataly, combated the demon 
of wine, as he entered the cabaret, stood erect at the counter, and 
asked for but for one chopin. 

dAion of wine, with which he had so long contended, seemed 
to be victoriously represented by the stranger who had followed 
him in the distance, taking care? to remain unseen, but howcvcf, 
never losing sight of his quarry. * 

It was, without doubt, to enjoy this particularly agreeable pros-* 
pect, that be sat on the parapet, just opposite the tap, where the 
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man drank his chopin, and set out just five mmutes after the latter 
had drunken his chopin and crossed the door to resume his journey. 

Who, however, can say when the lips once dampened by wine, will 
be dried; and who have never seen, as drunkards always do, that 
nothing excites them so much as drinking? Scarcely had the 
ouvrier gone a hundred paces, than he felt such a thirst that he 
had to stop again, and on this occasion called, not for a chopin, but 
for a half bottle. 

The shadow that followed him dir* nJt seem at all dissatisfied at 
r the delay caused by this quenchl^ji thirst, but stopped at the angle 
of the wall of the cahaivt, and* though the man sate down at his 
dase, and drank a whole quart to settle the half bottle and chopin, 
tl|p.benevolent shadow exhibited no impatience, contented when he 
came out, to follow him as he had done before. 

About n hundred paces further on, he had a new temi^^ation, and 
a ruder test to submit to ; the ouvrier made a third halt, and this 
time, as his thirst continued lo increase, he again asked for a bottle. 

The argils had again to wait a half an hour, a thing he did with 
the greatest patience. 

Certainly these five minutes, this half hour, successively lost, 
awakened something of remorse in the heart of the drinker. He 
took the precaution, before he set out again, to provide himself 
with an uncorked bottle, as he evidently did not wish to halt, but 
to continue on his journey drinking. 

It was a prudent resolution, a4vd which did not delay him much, 
taking into consideralion the curves and zig zags v\hich were the 
result of every approach of the bottle to his lips. 

]:Jy an adroitly combined curve, he passed the barrier of Passy 
without any trouble ; vessels carrying liquids, it is well known, not 
being liable to any ociroi out of Paris. 

A hundred paces from the harrier our man had occasion to con- 
gratulate himself on the ingenious precautions, for from that place 
cabarets became rarer, until at last there were none. 

What was that to our philosopher? Ukethe sage of •> old, he 
carried about with him, not only his fortune, hut his joy. 

We say his joy, since after getting half through his. bottle, our 
traveller began to sing, and no one will deny but that sung and 
laughter are the great ineans^by which man e.Yhibit8 joy. 

The shadow appeare i ful^ satisfied with the music, which it 
seemed to repeat in a low tone, and with the expression of pleasure* 
which it seemed to take great interest in. But, unfortunately, the 
joy was ephemeral and the song short. The joy lasted just long* 
as the M'ine did, and the empty bottle was pressed again dnd again, 
to no purpose. The song at last changed into growls, which; be* 
Qoming more and»morc deep, ended injmprecations. 

'i'hese imprecations were addressed to unknown persecutors, of 
* whom, as he staggered, our traveller complained. 

“ Base people,” said be, *^to give poisoned wine to an old friend 
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and to a master-wortcman ! Pah I let him but send to me to fix 
" his locks, and 1 will tell him ; * Bon soir, your majesty, let your 
majesty fix your own locks/ Sir, if you make a lock as easy as 
you can a decree ; catch me doin;^ any such thing agam, I care 
nothing about your keys, springs, and tumhlers, only catch me 
there again, that is all. The villain ! They oprtg^ly have poisoned 

Itaving spoken thefec r*ords^ was overcome by the force m t^p 
poison, and fell headlong, thfi^e times, on the road, which, for- 
tunately, was covered with a aoit cushion of mud. " ^ 

Our friend, on the two first bccasions, 'arose without assisfs^ee. 
Tlie operation was difficult, but was accomplished safely. The 
.third time, after desperate efforts, he was forced to confess that^e 
effort was beyond his power, and with a sigh, n(ft unlike a groan, 
he seemed determined for that night to sleep on our common 
mother, earth. . 

Doubtless, at this point, discourngement and weakness, that 
the shadow which had accompanied him from the Place Louis XV. 
with so mueh perseverance, fur he had, in the distance, witnessed 
his abortive efforts to rise, and which we have sought to describe, 
approached him, went around him, and culled a fiacre which 
chanced to pass. * 

“My friend," said he to the <lriver, “ my companion is ill ; take 
these six livres, and put the poor devil inside your carriage, and 
take lum to the inn at the Pont Sdvrcs. I will ride with you." 

There was nothing strange in one of the two ruling uith the 
driver, as both seemed very common men. Therefore, with the 
touching confidence people of that class have in each other, the 
driver said, “ Six francs, where are they ?” 

“ Here they are, my friend,^ said the other, who did not seem 
the least annoyed, and at the same time giving the coachman a 
crown. 

“ A]1 right, sir," said the Autoinedon, softened by a sight of the 
.. king’s eflSgy. 

Take up this poor devil, put him inside ; shut the doors care- 
fully, and try to make your two nags last until we reach the Pont de 
Sevres, and we will act then as you act to us.” 

*• Very well,” said the driver, *gthat is the way to talk. Be 
. easy, I know what is what, Gtt til the box and keep our pea- 
cocks from cutting up capers. Dainn, they already smell the stable, 
and are anxious to get into it." 

WitliEut making any remark, the generousr stranger did as he 
w9k* directed^ ana the driver carefully as he could, lifted up the 
drunken nutn and placed him between the scats; shut the door, 
got on the box, whipjied up the hoises^ who at the melancholy^it 
hack horses acquire so easy, passed the little hamlet of PunWo 
Jour, and in an hour reached the inn of the Pout de Sevres. 

In the interior of this inn, after ten hours or minutes devoted to 
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Ae utipacktng of Gamain, whom the reader lias doubtleai recog- 
nized before now, we will find the worth ylock smith, master over^ 
masters, seated at the same table with the same armourer we de- 
scribed in the opening of this history. 

The host of the cabaret of the Pont de Sevres had gone to bed, 
and the least ray of light passed through the blinds, when the first 
knock of the Philanthropist, who had rescued Gamain, sounded on., 
the door. * ^ * 

The blows were so long and frec][ti^.‘>^7"that there was no possibi- 
lity for the inmates of the cabaretr'^eepy as they were, to resist so 
violent an attack. * • 

Sleepy, and slumbering, and growling, the keeper of the house 
c^ie to open the door himself, and in hi^ own mind determined to 
give them a pretty scolding for so disturbing him. For, as he ' 
said, ** the game was not worth the candle.’^ 

It seemed, however, that the game was worth the candle, for at 
the first word spoken by the man who knocked so irreverently, the 
latter took oflf his cap, and bowing in a most reverent, and in his 
costume, most ridiculous manner, introduced Gamain and his 
escort into the little room, where we previously have seen him, 
sipping his favourite vin de Burgogne. 

lioih driver and horses liad dune as well as they could ; the one 
using his whip, and the others their legs, which the stranger re- 
warded with a twenty-four sous piece for drink, in addition to the 
six livres he had already given them. 

Having seen Gamain firmly deposited in a chair, with his head 
on a table in front of him, he hastened to make the inn-keeper 
britiL' two bottles of wine and a pitcher of water, and to open the 
blinds for the purpose of purifying the mephitic air of the house. 

The host, after having himself brought two bottles of wine and 
a pitcher of water, the first promptly but the latter after some 
delay, had retired, and left his two guests together. 

The stranger we have seen, had taken care to renew the air ; 
then, before the window was closed, had placed a flacon bhneath 
the dilated nostrils^of the locksmith, who snored as men do in that * 
state of drunkenness, and who, could they hear themselves, would 
certainly be cured of that mad love of udne. The sovereign wisdom 
of the Most High, does not, however, permit drunkards to hear 
themselves. | 

“The wretch— he has poisoned me — he has poisoned me.” 

‘ The armourer was pleased to see that Gamain was still under the 
influence of the same idea, and placed the flacon again bei^ath his 
nostrils, which restoring some strength to the worthy son of Nosh, 
permitted him to complete the last phrase, by adding to the words 
Jbe^had already pronounced, the two last words, which were the 
mos'e horrible, as they signified a total abuse of confidence and want 
cl heart. 

•• To poison a friend— a friend/’ 
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Fortunately/’ eaid the armourer, was there with the 
^ ^ antidote/’ ' 

** Ye 9 | indeed/* murmured Gamain. 

*' But as one dose is not enough for such a pe/son/’ continued 
the stranger, ** take another.” 

He poured into half a glass of watet four or five drops of the 
fluid in the flacon, which M’as only a solution of ammonia. 

He then placed the glass clor.t;.to Gamain’s lips. 

** Ah !’* said he, ” this is Ir; 'je drunken with the mouth ; I like it 
better than with the nose.” 

He swallowed the contents of the glasft. Scarcely had he done 
so, however, than he opened his mouth wide, and sneezed violently 
twice. 

” Robber ! what have you given me ? Pub ! Pub !” 

“ I have given you a liquid which will save your life.” 

“ Ah r’ said he, ” if it saves my life, you were right to give it me. 
But if you call it liquor, you are damnably mistaken.” 

He sneezed again, opening his mouth and expanding his e 3 ’cs, 
like a work of old Greek tragedy. 

The stranger took advantage of this pantomime to shut not the 
window but the blinds. 

This was not without advantage, for Gaflnain began to open his 
eyes for tlie second or third time. During this movement, convul* 
sive as it was, Gamain had looked around him, and with this senti- 
ment of profound remembrance, which drunkards have of the 
walls of a room, he recognized these. 

In fact, in the many trips he was obliged to make to Paris, it 
was rare that Gamain, did not stop at the Pont de Sevres. This 

S anse might almost be considered a necessity, the cabaret being 
alf way* This recollection had a great effect. It restored the 
confidence of the locksmith, by proving tQ.him that he was ia^tha 
company of friends. 

” All, ha !” said he, ” I am half way, it seems.'* 

” Ye«, thanks to me,” said the armourer. 

” How, thanks to you?” said Gamain, looking from inanimate 
to living things. ” thanks to you ? who are you ?” 

” My dear Gamain, that proves to me that you have a bad 
memory.’* | 

Wait a bit, wait a bit; it seem^to me that I have seen you 
bcfoie. But where was it ? That is the thing.” 

’ “ Where ? look around 3 ’ou. and the objects may, perhappsr, arouse 

some recollections. When is another thing. ’Fhink, or it may be 
neoa^sary to administer to you another dose of the antidote to 
enable you to tell me.” 

” No, I thank you, 1 have had enough of your antidote, and 
since 1 am saved a little, 1 will be content with that. Where 
1 see you ? Where did I see you ? Whv here,” 

” All right.” 
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**When did 1 see yon? wait; on the morninjOf when I eama 
from duin^ some work in Paris. It really seems 1 have luck w-lh 
those enterprises.** 

“ \'c'ry well, and now what am I ?’* 

Wlio are you ? a man who paid for my liquor. Consequently 
you are a good fellow. Give me your band.** 

** With especial pleasure, as between a master locksmith and a 
master armourer there is but one^.y^ep.** 

“ Ah 1 well I There it is. 1 remeyT-vsr now. Yes, it was on the 
6th of October, on the day of the king’s return to Paris. We even 
talked of him on that day." 

** And 1 found your conversation was interesting, Master Ga« 
main ; on that account 1 am anxious to enjoy it again, and since 
memory has returned to you, if 1 am not indiscreet, tell me wi^at ' 
you were doing about an hour ago streiched at your length in the 
street, within twenty feet of a carriage, which would have cut you 
in two, if 1 had not passed by. Have you any troubles, that you 
wish thus to commit suicide ?*’ 

** 1 commit suicide ? My God ! What was I doing there in the 
middle of the road ? Are you sure I was there ?** 

“ Parbleu ! li*ok at yourself.** 

Gamain looked around him. ** Ah !*’ said he, Madame Gamain 
will scold not a little. She told me not to pnt on my new coat. 
Put on your old jacket, it is good enough for the Tmieries." 

** How, the 'i*uileries ?** said the stranger ; ** did you come from 
the Tuileries when 1 saw you ?" 

Gamain scratched his head, at if to rake up his ideas, which were 
not yet in order. 

“ Yes, 1 came from the Tuileries ; what of that, though ? Every- 
body knows I was the king's master. All know 1 served M, 
Veto." 

“ How, M. Veto? Whom do you call M. Veto ?" 

** Ah ! good ; you know they give that name to the king. Where 
did you come from, any how ? From China ?” 

“ Bah ! 1 attend to my business, and do not attend to politics.’^^a 
*' You are very lucky. Ido busy myself in politics, or rather. 1 
am forced to do so." Gamain looked up to heaven, and sighed. 

** Bab !" said the strangevi "Have you been called to Paris 
to do some work for the , lerson of whom you spoke when 
we first met ?** 

"Esaeily. Only at that time I did not know whither I was - 
going, for my eyes were bandaged, but now 1 went with them 
opened.'* * ^ 

" You had no trouble, then, in recognizing the Tuileries?*' 

" The 'i\iileries !*’ said Gamin, echoing his words, " who told yoU'' 

^ TVent to the Tuileries ?** 

'* You, just now. How do I know you came from the Tuileries t 
Why, you told me so yourself." 
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* Trne,** said Gamsdn, speaking to himself. ** Hour could be 
. Jinow, unless 1 told hitn tnyself !*’ 

> TBen, speaking to the stranger* he said 

“ Perhaps I was wrong to tell you ; but, Jkfa /oi— you are not 
everybody. Well, since I told you so, I will not contradict it; 1 
did not contradict it. I was at the Tuileries.’* 

** And/’ said the stranger, you worked with the king, who gave 
veil twenty-five louis,” 

“Here, I have twenty- five ‘Iv^uis now, in my pocket.’* 

“ Have you got them stiU ?** 

Gumain put his band in his pbeket, antrpulled out a handful of 
gold, mingled with silver and some copper. 

^ *'Wait a bit — five, six, seven —good, and 1 forgot all this. 
Twelve, thirteen, fourteen ; just twenty>five louis. This is a sum, 
which as tfmes go, is not found in the road. Twenty-three, twenty- 
four, twenty-five. Ah I” continued he, breathing with more 
liberty; "thank God, all is right. How did you know J bad this 
money ?” 

" My dear M. Gamain, I have already had the honour to tell you 
' that 1 found you asleep across the road, about twenty feet from a 
carriage, which was passing. I took down one of the lanterns of 
this carriage, and by its means saw twd or three louis on the 
ground. As they must have come from your pocket, 1 put them 
back again, and in doing so, felt some twenty more. The coach- 
/^inan then said, shaking his head, * No, monsieur, 1 cannot take 
that man ; he is too rich for his dress. Twenty-five louis in a cot- 
ton-velvet jacket will make a man smell a gallows a mile off. How 
think yon, he is a robber ?* It seems the word struck you. ‘ Rob- 
ber! Robber! I, a robber ?* said you. ‘ Certainly ; or how else 
would you have twenty. five louis in your pocket ?’ ‘ 1 have ; be- 
cause my pupil, the king of France, has given them to me,’ said 
you. In fact, at these w'ords, I fancied that 1 knew you. 1 placed 
' the lantern close to your face; ‘Ah V s.dd I, ‘all is explained ; it is 
• ^Gamaiif, the locksmith of Versailles. He has 4een at work wnth 
( iChe king, w'ho has given him twenty-five louis for the trouble. 

I Come, 1 will answ^er for him.’ As soon as 1 said 1 would do so, 
the driver made no more difficulty. 1 then placed in your pocket 
the louis d’or which had escaped. were placed in the carriage 
and brought hither, f got on theiseat and brought you here, 
where you have nothing to complain of, except the desertion of 
/your apprentice” 

" Wheit, 1 spoke of an apprentice, and of his desertion ?” said 
Gafi^ain, more and more amaz.ed. 

"Now, only look; be no longer remembers what he has said.'* 

" "I?” 

" How, did you not say so, just now ? It was the fault of thi^^ 
fellow I do not just now remember his name.’* 

" Louis Lecomte 
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*^That is it How, did you not just now tay, it was the fault of 
that fellow, Louis Lecomte, who promised to return with me to - 
Versailles, and who, instead, merely burned me up with plite- 
xess.'* 

Well, I mi^fht have said all this, but it yet is true.” 

“ Well, since it is true, why should you deny it ? Do you know, 
my fine fellow, that it might be^ dangerous to talk in this way to> 
another than myself.*’ 

** Yes, but with you,” said Gamain, 'fawning on the count. 

•‘With me? what does this meanr” 

“ It means to say, with a friend.” 

“ Ah, yes 1 you show great confidence to a friend. You say, ‘ it 
is true,' and then, ‘ it is not true.' The meaning of it is, that the 
other day you told me a story.*’ 

“What story ?*’ 

“The story of the secret door you had been sent to fi-Y at the 
house of some great lord, the address of whom even you had for- 
gotten.” 

“ Well, you may believe me if you please, but on this time I also 
had to do with a door.” 

“At the king’s?” 

“ At the king’s ; only, instead of the staircase it w*a8 the door of 
a bureau.” 

“ And you mean to say, that the king, who is curious about 
locksmiths, sent for you to close a door for him. Bah !” 

“ Yet that is the truth. Poor man I he thought he could do with- 
out me, but it was of no use.” 

“ He then sent for you, by some confidential valet 7 Bjt Hue, 
Darcy, or Weber?” 

“ Now you are exactly wrong. To assist him, he had employed 
■ young man who knew less than he did. So, that one day, that 
fellow came to Versailles, and said : — ‘ Look here, Master Gamain ; 
the king and I wish you to make a lock. The damned thing will 
not turn.' * Wh^t do you wish me to do ?' 1 replied ; ‘ Come and 
correct it,’ said be. When I said * it is not time, you are not senr 
by the king, and you wish to get me into some scrape. He said, 

• very well, the king has sent you these twenty-five louis to remove 
all suspicion.’ He gave tlief^ to me.” 

. “Then these are the twenrr.fi ve louis he gave you.” 

“ No, not these ; these ar^ others. The first tw'enly-five were 
only on-iiccount.” 

“ Peste 1 PiftjT kuis for mending a toy ? There is ^mething 
beneath all that, Master Gamain.” 

“That is what 1 say. Besides, you see, the other.” 

. “ What other?” 

4 “Well, he looked to me like a pretender. I should have 
questioned him, and asked him details about bis tour to France, &:r.” 

“Yet you are not a man to be deceived, when^an apprentice' 
ofiers himself.” 
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** I do |)ot say liQ was a deceiver. He managed the file and 
chisel well enough, and 1 have seen him cut a hot bar of iron by a 
* single blow; and with a rat-tail 6)e cut a hole, just as if he had a 
bit and brace. Bat you see, he was more theoretical than prac- 
tical. He had no sooner finished his work than he washed his 
hands, which at once became white; would the hands of a true 
locliSMiitb, like myself, ever become white ?** •• 

Gamain put forth two hard callous hands, which really would 
seem likely to defy all the almond paste ever 4 nade. 

But,” said the stranger^ leading the locksmith back to the 
nnatler under consideration* ^*.what did you do when you saw the 
king ?’* 

“ At first it seemed as if we were expected, for we were taken 
to the forge; there the king gave me a lock begun wrong, and 
which WQuld not work. Few locksmiths, you see, are able to mak^ 
a lock with three beards, and no king can 1 looked at it, 1 saw 
-the joint, and said, * Just leave me alone for an hour, and in that 
time I will fix it.* Then the king said, * Well, Gamain, as you 
please; you are in your own shop; here are your files, pincers; 
work, my lad, work, we will go and fix the bureau for which the 
lock is intended.’ He left with the apprentice.” 

** By the great stairway ?” asked the count, carelessly. 

”Ko; by the little secret stairway, which opens into the king’s 
study; when I had finished, I said, *the fiureau is a humbug, and 
. they are shut up concocting some plot.* I sought to descend 
softly ; 1 said to myself, ' I will open the door of the library, when 
1 will see what they are about.*” 

“ What were they about ?” 

”Ah, they probably heard me; you know I am no dancing 
master; tread lightly as 1 could, the infernal stairway would crack. 
They heard me, and came to me, and just as 1 was about to, put 
my band on the door, * crack,’ it opened.*’ 

“ Then you know nothing ?” 

Wait a bit. * Ah, ha, Gamain,* said the king, * is it you V 
Yes, 1 have done.’ ‘And so, too, have we/ slid he. ‘ Come, I 
now intend to give you another job.* He pushed me through the 
library, hut not so quickly that 1 did not see, on the table, a great 
map of France, for it had * fleur6>sdedys * at one of the corners.*’ 

“ You observed nothing particular on this map of France?” 

Y^es, three long rows of pins ^uck in, each at some distance 
, from the other, reaching towards the sides of the map. One might 
have fancied them soldiers advancing by three different routes to 
the fr'onHer/' 

'"‘ ^My dear Gamain, your perspicuity is so great that nothing 
^escapes it. And you think, instead of attending to the doors of 
^the drawers, the king and his companion were busied with iffe 
map?” . 

” i am sure of it,” said Gamain. 
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"How BO 

"It is simple enough: the pins had wax heads, some wm 
Mack, others red, well, the king held in his band, though he paid 
no attention to it, and occasionally picked his teeth with a pin with 
red wax on its head." 

" G amain/* said the armourer, " If I ever discover any new sys- 
tem of lock-smithing, I will not bring you into my room, nor will 
1 suffer you even to pass through it. If I want you, 1 will band- 
age your eyes, as was done on the day you were taken to the gfeat 
lord's; on that day though, did you not peceive that the front 
entrance had ten steps, ^and that the house was bn the Boule- 
vard ?’* 

. " Wait a moment/* said Gamain, enchanted with the eulogium 
heaped on him, " you have not come to the end yet. There really 
was an armoire in question/* 

" Ah, ha ! where I*’ 

"Ah, just guess; inserted in the wall, my friend/* 

" What wall ?** 

" I'he wall of the interior corridor, which leads from the king's 
bed-chamber to the dauphin's room/* 

" Do you know that fact is, to me, peculiarly interesting I Was 
that armoire open?** 

" Not a bit; 1 looked around on all sides, and saw nothing, and 
said, * Well, where is that armoire ?' The king then looked around, 
and said, * Gamain, 1 always had conddenre in you, and therefore, 
wished no one else to know my secret.* As he B])ol<e, while the 
apprentice held the light for us, for this corridor is dark, the king 
move.d a panel of the wood-work, and I saw a round hole about 
two feet across ; as he saw my surprise, he said, ' See you that 
bole, my friend ; 1 had it made to bide away money. This young 
man has assisted me during the three or four days he has breu in 
the'castle; now I must put the lock on in such a manner, that the 
panel will resume its place, and hide it as it hides the hole.' Have 
you any need of assistance ? this young man will assist youi as he 
assisted me. If not,* said he, *1 will employ him el8ewhere.*iiR 
*A*h/ said I, 'you know that when 1 am at work, 1 never want 
anybody with me. 'I'bere are four hours' work here for a com- 
petent man, and as 1 am a m^^ster, all will be done in three. Go 
about your business, young man, and do you go about yours, sire. 
If you have anything to conceal, come back in three hours, and all 
will be djjne.’ The king roust have had something for the young < 
man to*do,‘Tor I never saw him again. After about three hours, 
the king came back, and said, ' Eh ! Gamain, how do we^et on P* 

* So, so, sire, it is done,’ and I showed him the panel moved* {ler- 
fectly well, so well that it was a pleasure to hear it. There was 
tiipit the least noise, and the lock worked like one of Vaucanson's 
, .Automata. * Come,’ said he, ' Gamain, help me to count the money 
1 place within there.* Then 1 counted one million, and he anuther^ 
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after which thefe were twenty-fiire over, he eaid to me, * There 
G amain, are twenty-^ilve Ibuia/ as they came very convenient to 
(>oor man, who has five children, and not much otit of the way 
when he had counted a million, 1 took them. What do you say 
now?” The stran^irer moved his lips. ‘*The fact is, he is mean.” 

*‘Wait, that is not all. I took the twenty-five louis and put 
them in my pocket. * Thanks, sire/ said I," * but with all this, 

1 have eaten nothing to-day, and am dying of hunger and thirst.* 

1 had scarcely spoken, when the queen came in by a masked door. 
BO suddenly, that all at once,*l found her in front of me. She had 
in her band a salver, on which was a glftss of wine and a biscuit. 

‘ Gamain,' said she, ‘ you must be hungry and thirsty, take this.’ 
‘Ah,’ said I to the queen, ‘ you need not have put yourself out for 
me. it was not worth while.* Tell me wh.it you think of that ? To 
give a glass of wine to a man who is thirsty, and a biscuit to one 
who is hungry?^ What was the queen about? Any body might 
know that were 1 hungry and thirsty, one glass of wine; one 
biscuit — pah!’* 

“Then you refused it?” 

“ It would have been better if I had. No, I drank it. As for 
the biscuit, 1 wrapped it up in a handkerchief, and said, ‘ What is 
not good fur the father, is good for the children I then thanked 
her majesty, and set out for Versailles, swearing they would never 
catch me at the Tuileries again.” 

“ Why do you say it would have been better for you to have 
refused the wine ?** 

“ Because they had put poison in it — scarcely had 1 passed the 
turning bridge, than 1 felt thirsty — and so thirsty — it w'as just 
where the river is on one side, and the wine merchants on the 
other. Then 1 saw the bad properties of the wine they had given 
me. The more I drank the more 1 wanted to drink, and. thus it 
was until 1 lost all consciousness. They may rest assured, if ever 
1 am called upon to give testimony against them. 1 will say they 
gave me twenty-five louis for working four hoiyrs and counting a 
million, and then, fearing lest 1 should tell wnere they hid the 
money, poisoneii me like a dog.”* 

“And 1, my dear Gamain,” said the armourer, rising, for he 
now knew what he wished, “ 1 will fely on vour evidence, as it was 
I who gave you the antidote which.^hank God, saved your life.*’ ^ 
Then Gamain, taking the faaiidk of the stranger between his 
own, said, “ Henceforth we are friends to the death.'*^ 

Refusing, with almost Spartan sobriety, the glass of wine which 
been three <>r four times offered him by the man to whom he 
swore eternal fidelity, Gamain, on whom the ammonia had pro- 
* duced the double effect of instantaneously sobering him, an^^f 
disgusting him for three or four days of wine, resumed the roc^e 

* This was really the accasation made to the convention, by this un* . 
grateful wretch, on the occasjipn of the trial of the queen. 

K 2 
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to Versailles, which he reached at four or fiv4 in the morning, with 
the king's louis, and the queen's biscuit in his pocket. < 

Having remained in the cabaret, the false armourer took his 
tablets from his pocket ; they were inlaid with g^ld ; and wrote 
** Behind the alcove of the king, the dark corridor leading to the 
dauphin’s room. Iron armoire. 

** To ascertain if Louis le Comte, a lock-smith's apprentice, be • 
not Count Louis, son of the Marquis de Bouilt^, who came eleven 
days ago from Metz.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THB MACUINB OF M: GVILLOTIK. 

Two days after, thanks to the strange ramifications Cagliostro pos- 
sessed in all classes of society, and even in the royal service, he 
ascertained that Count Louis, son of the Marquis de Bouilld had 
come on the 15th or l6th of November, had been discovered by 
his cousin Lafayette, on the 18th, and on the same day introduced 
himself to the king. That he had offered himself to the locksmith 
as an apprentice on the 22nd ; had remained three days with him, 
and on the fourth day had gone to the Tuileries and been intro- 
duced to the king without any difficulty : that he had left the king 
two hours after Gamain, and having gone to the lodging of his 
friend Achille du Chastillon, had immediately changed bis dress, 
and on the same evening returned to Metz. 

On the other hand, on the day after the nocturnal conference in 
the cemetery of Baint John, between Beausire and Cagliostro, the 
former hurried out of breath to Bellevue, the house of the banker 
Zanoni. As he earner from the gaming-table at seven in the morn- 
ing, after losing his last sou, in spite of the certain martingale of 
Law, Beausire fm^nd the house empty, and that Oliva and Tous* 
saint had disappeared. ^ 

He then remembered that Cagliostro had refused to leave with 
him, saying that he had something confidential to say to Oliva. 
This opened the door to suspicion. Cagliostro had carried Oliva 
offi. Like a good dog, Bcatsire put his nose close on the track, 
and went to Bellevue, where He left his name, and was at once ad- 
mitted ioT Baron Zanoni, or to Count Cagliostro, as the reader 
pleases to call hior, if not the principal personage, at leas^ the one 
on whom all the drama hinges. ^ 

Being introduced into the saloon with which we are already ac- 
quainted, from having seen Doctor Gilbert, Cagliostro and tbo 
Marquis de Favras, Beausire when he saw the count hesitated. 
The count appeared such a great lord that he dared not even de- 
mand his mistress. 
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A« if though he read the heart of hearts of the old bailifl; Ceg- 
liostro said : Beausire, 1 have observed that you have two real 
passioBS ; gaming and Mademoiselle Oliva,*’ 

** Ah ! count, you know what I came for 1** 

Yes, to ask Mademoiselle Oliva of me. She is in my house. 

** Yes, at my house in Rue St. Claude, where she had her old 
rooms, and if .you be prudent, and I am satisfied with you, and 
you bring me news, which amuse roe, some day M. de Beausire, 
we will put twenty- five louis in your pocket to enable you to play 
the gentleman in the Palais *l|^ya1, and a good coat on your back, 
to enable you to play the lover in the RAe St. Claude.” 

Beausire had a great desire to talk loudly, and to demand Made- 
moiselle Oliva, but Cagliostro had said two words about that un- 
fortunate affair of the Portuguese embassy, which always hung 
over hisdiead like the sword of Damocles. Beausire said nothing. 

Some doubt having been manifested by him as to whether Made- 
moiselle Oliva really was at the house in Rue St. Claude, the count 
ordered his carriage, and returned %vith Beausire to the house on 
the Boulevard, where he introduced him into the sanctum sancto^ 
rum, and displacing a picture, showed him, by a skilfully contrived 
opening, Mademoiselle Oliva dressed like a queen and lolling in a 
chair, while she read one of the bad books, which at the time were 
BO common, and which, when she was fUle de chambre of Madame 
de TaverUay, she was so happy to get hold of. M.Toussaint, her 
eon, was dressed like a prince, with white hat role Henry IF,, with 
plumes, and sky blue pantaloons, sustained by a iri-coloured sash, 
fringed with gold and magnificently embroidered. 

Beausire felt his paternal and marital heart dilate. He promised 
all the count wished, and the count permitted him every day, as 
soon as he bad brought him his news, and received his ten louis 
d’or. to enjoy the luxury of love in Oliva’s arms. , 

All progressed according to the count’s wishes, and we may say 
almost according to Beaiisire’s, when towards the end of the month 
of December, at a strange hour for that season, that is to say, at 
six in the morning, Doctor Gilbert, who hacf already been tnree 
hours at work, heard three knocks on his door, and from their 
peculiar intonation recognized a brother mason. He opened — 
Count Cagliostro stood on the cfher side of the door. Gilbert 
never met this mysterious man^without something of terror. 
'^Ahl” said he to the count, ^^us it you?” Then making au 
effort over liiutself, and giving him his hand, be said : “ You arc 
welcome whenever you come, or for whatever ^lurpose.” 

What brings me, dear Gilbert, is to enable you to be present at 
a philanthropical experiment, of which 1 have already spoken to 
you.** 

Gilbert sought to rtcoUect, but in vauii and finally said, 
not remember • . * 
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“ Com« thouKh, dear Gilbert, 1 do not diaturb you for BOtbiuj?. 
Besides you will meet many acquaintances of yours. Go with me.'* 

“ Dear count, I will go anywhere that you please to take me« 
The place and persons are but secondary considerations." 

** 'I'hen come, for we have no time to lose.*’ 

Gilbert was dressed, and had only to lay aside his pen, and put 
on bis hat and cloak.- A carriage was waiting. They entered it. 

The carriage was driven rapidly 'away, there being not even an 
order given. The driver evidently knew whither he was going. 

When he got out of the carriage, Gilbert saw that he was in the 
court of a prison, and at oace recognized the Bic^tre. 

It was nearly a quarter after six ; the worst hour of the twenty- 
four, for even the most vigorous constitutions then suffer from cold. 

A small misty rain fell diagonal and stained the grey walls, in 
the middle of the court, five or six carpenters under the direction 
of a master workman, and a little man clad in Ulack, who seemed 
to direct everybody, put up a machine of a strange and unknown 
lofm* 

Uiihert shuddered • he hnd recognised Doctor Guillotin, whom 
he had met at Marat's. The machine was the one, a model of 
which he had seen in the cellar of the editor of rAmi du Peuple, 

The little man recognized Cagliostro and Gilbert. 

** Good baron," said he, “it is kind in you to come first and 
to bring the doctor. Yon remember 1 invited you at Murat’s to 
come and see the experiment. 1 forgot, however, to ask yon for 
your address. You will see something curious, the most philan- 
thropic machine ever invented.*’ 

All at once, turning to the machine, which to him was a perfect 
hobby, he said : “ £b 1 Guidon, what are you about ? You are 
putting it hind part before." 

Rushing up the ladder, which two men had placed at one of the 
sides, he stood for a moment on the platform, when in a few mo- 
ments he gave directions for the correction of an error which the 
woikiiien had committed, theyvbeing as yet ignorant of the secrets 
of this novel machine. 

“There!" said Doctor Guillotin, seeing with satisfaction that 
under his direction all went right, “ tilings go straight. It is now 
only necessary to put the knife i^n the groove." 

“ Guidon, Guidon,’’ said he, ^ith an expression of terror, “why 
is not the grove fac ed with copjW?" 

“ Docto/, 1, thought well-seasoned oak quite as good as copper,” 
said the carpenter. . 

“ Ah, that is it !" said the doctor, “ Petty economy ! economy * 
when the progress and good of humanity is concerned ! Gui- 
don, if the experiment fails to-day, 1 hold you responsible. Gen- 
tlemen," said he, to Cagliostro and Gilbert, “ I call you to wit- 
that I wished the grooves for theknifeto be faced with copper. 
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therefore, if it stick w not slide easily, it is not my fault, and I 
.wash my hands of it.” ^ 

^ Notwithstanding this difficulty, however, the machine was 
erected, and certainly had a kind ^ homicidal air which delighted 
its inventor, hut which horrified Doctor Gilbert. . 

This is the form of the machine : 

, A platform reached by a simple staircase/ It was fifteen feet 
square, and on two of the parallel sides of this platform, ten or twelve 
feet high, arose two upi ights. In them was the famous groove, the 
copper facing of which M. Gaidon had sought to save, and which 
had evoked the lamentations of the philafiihropic Guillotin. Down 
these grooves slid, by means of a spring, which, when opened, 
suffered it fall freely from its own weight, and much more fastened 
'.to it, a kind of crescent-shaped knife. A little opening was made 
between the two beams, through which a man’s head could be 
passed, and which was contrived to seize the head as if it were a 
collar. A frame Tork. long as the stature of an ordinary man's 
size, moved up and dow'n on a hinge, and when let fall, was exactly 
level with the opening. 

All this, it will be seen, was very ingenious. 

^YhIle the carpenters. Master Guidon, and the doctor were 
finishing their woik. while CagUostro and Gilbert w'ere dl^cuRslng 
tlie novcliy of the instrument, the invention of which, by Doctor 
Guillotin, the count disputed, by showing much that was amdogous 
’ in the Italian mannaya and the doloire of Toulouse, with which the 
Marshal Muntmorenci was executed, new spectatois began to 
co:iie, called together, doubtless, by a desire to witness the experi- 
ment, and filled the court-yard. 

As the rain continued to f< 11, not so intensely, perhaps, but more 
steadily, Doctor Guillotin, who doubtless feared lest ” had weather” 
should dejirive him of some of his spectators, hurried to the most 
important group, which was composed of Gilbert. Gagliostro. Doctor 
Luiiis, and the architect Giraud, and«*like a manager aware of the 
, iinpatisiice of the public, said ; ** Gentlemen, we await only one 
^eiRon ; Doctor Cahanis ; when he comes we will begin.” 

” lie hcarcely finished these words, when a carriage entered the 
yard, and a man of thirty-eight or forty years, witli an open face 
and intelligent exi<ression of featiiref and eye. dismounted. It was 
Doctor Cahanis. the person they haiLwnited for. He bowed affably 
to all, as a philosophic physician should do, gave Guillotin his hand, 
f who from his platform exclaimed, Welcome.. doct<y, wp waited 

for no one but you.” He then joined the group in which Gilbert 
ai>^ Cai^iiostro were. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Guillotin, “all being here, we will begin.” 

* At a motion of bis hand a door was opened, and two men, cl^ 
in a kind of grey uniform, w^ere seen to leave it. bearing on their 
shouldei B a sack, in which the outline of a human body was vaguely 
seen. 
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Belling the ^[Yass of the windows tho pale faces of the crimitials 
WTre seen, lookin^jr with an expression of terror, though nninvitcJ, 
at a terrible spectacle, the oYjject and reason of which they could 
not understand. 

On the evening^ of the same day, that is to ray, on the 24th of 
December, Christmas eve, there was a reception at Flora’s pa- 
vilion. 

The queen did not wish to receive company herself, so the 
Princess de Lambnlle received for her, and was doing the honours 
of the circle when the queen arrived: 

In the course of the morning, the young baron Tsidor de Charny 
had returned from Turin, and immediately after his arrival he had 
been admitted to the king, and then at once had an audience of the 
queen. 

He had been received with great courtesy by both;" but two 
reasons rendered this courtesy on the part of the queen remark- 
able. 

In the first place, Tsidor was the brother of CYiarny, and since 
Charny was absent, the queen experienced some pleasure in seeing 
his brother. 

And then Tsidor brought despatches from M. 1e Comte d’Artois 
and M. le Prince de Condo, which were quite in accordance with 
her own wishes. 

The princess recommended the project of M. de Favras to the 
queen, and begged her to profit by the devotion of this generous 
gentleman, to fly and rejoin them at Turin. 

He was further charged to express to M. de Favras all the sym- 
pathy which they felt for his project, as well as the wishes they 
entertained for its success. 

The queen kept Tsidor more tlian an hour with liar, invited him 
to join the evening circle of Madame de Lamballe, and would not 
even then have allowed him to go, if he had not himself asked leave, 
in order to acquit himself of his commission to M. de Favrss. 

The marquis had been forewarned of everything direct from 
Turin ; and knew on whos^ behalf Tsidor came. ^ 

The message which the queen bad entrusted to the young man 
completed the joy of the conspirator. Everything in fact seconded 
his hopes ; the plot was getliiYp; on wonderfully. 

One thing only made the n^rquis uneasy. This was the silence 
of the king and queen on his account. This silence the queen had 
attempted tp break through the intervention of Isidor, and how- 
ever vague might be the expressions which Isidur brought with 
him from the queen fur M. and Madame de Favras, they wejre of 
great importance, since tiiey came from royal lips. 

,«At nine in the evening, the baron went to Madame de Lam- 
baile’s, 

^ He had never been presented to that princess. She did not 
know him; but, forewarned by the queen in the course of the day. 
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wlien hi8 name tras announeed, tlie princess rose and welcomed 
bim with a charming grace^ and took him at Oiice into her own 
little circle. 

Neither the king nor the queen li<td }'et arrived. Monsieur, who 
seemed sufficiently uneasy, was tai<ing in a corner with two gen- 
tlemen of the most intimate of his acquaintance, M. de la Ch&tre 
and M. de Avaray. Count Louis de ‘NarbonnS went from group to 
group with the ease of a man who feels himself to be one of the 
family. 

When the ushers had announced the king and queen, all con- 
versution and hursts of laughter at oncS gave place to a respectful 
silence. Madame de Lamballe and Madame Elizabeth joined the 
queen. 

Monsieur walked straight up to the king to pay his respects, and, 
bowinf)^ fo his majesty, said : ** Brother, cannot you manage to get 
up a private game of whist, composed of yourself, the queen, me, 
and some one of your intimate friends, so that, under the appear- 
ance of play, we may be able to enjoy some private conversation ?" 

“Willingly, brother,” replied the king, “go and arrange the 
matter with the queen.*' 

Monsieur approached Marie Antoinette, to whom Charny was 
tendering his respects, and saying quite low, “ Madame, 1 have 
seen M. de Fuvras, and 1 have some communication of the utmost 
importance to make to your majesty.” 

“My dear sister,” said Monsieur, “the king wishes us to make 
up a party of four for whist ; we challenge you, and beg you ta, 
choose your partner yourself,” 

“Very well,” said the queen, who, herself, doubted that this 
game of whist was but a pretext, “ my choice is made. M. le 
Baron de Charny, you shall join our game, and while we are play- 
ing you shall tell us the news you have brought with you from 
Turin.” 

“ Ah ! you have just come from Turin, baron ?” said Monsieur. 

**Ye8, monseigneur ; and in returning frq^n Turin 1 passed 
jK through the Place Koyale, where I saw a man who is entirely de- 
voted to the king, the queen, and to your royal highness.” 

Monsieur coloured, coughed, and passed on, Ue 'was a man of 
considerable circumspection. i 

He beckoned to M. de la Cb5^e, who approached him, and 
receiving his orders in a low voice*, leh at once. During this time 
the king addressed and received the ladies and gentlemen who still 
continued to visit the Tuileries. 

»Xhe aueen went and took him by the arm to lead him to the 
whist table. They played two or three hands, only speaking when 
necessary. ^ 

But after playing some time, and after observing that respedt * 
kept the crowd from the royal table, “ Brother,” hazarded .fbe 
queen to Monsieur, “the baron has tol^ you that be has only just { 
arrived from Turin 
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Yes/' said Monsieur, “ he said something about it ” 

*Mle hob told you has he not, that M. le Comte crArtois, and 
M le Pi nice de Cond^, ad\i<«e us strongly to go and join them?** 
The king seemed impatient 

“ Htother/’ whispered Madame Ehzabeth, with the sweetness of 
an ange), '* do listen, 1 beg '* 

** And you, too, s ster ?*' said the king. 

1 more than any body, my dear Louis ; for 1 lore you, and am 
more uneasy than any one else," 

1 was about to add/* hazarded Isidor, ‘*that I passed thioiigh 
the Place Koyale, and that I stopped nearly an hour at No 21." 

** At No 21 ?" said the king, what is there theie ?" 

"At No 21/* replied Isidor, there lives a gentleman entirely 
devoted to your majesty , ready, as we are, to die for you, but who, 
more active than all of us put toge i er, / as managed a project for 
yOMi salety ** 

" \\ hat IS It, monsieur ?*’ queationeil the king, riising his head. 
" It 1 could belieie that 1 am displeasing the king, by repeating 
to his majesty what I know of this matter, i would at once be 
silent.** 

" No ! no f monsieur,*’ said the queen, quickly, " speak, sufhcient 
people form propcts against us, it is well that we should know 
thoje they make foi our advantage. M. le Baron, tell us what they 
Call this gentleman ?" 

" M le Marquis de Favras, madame.'* 

" Ah < said the qneen, " we know him ; and you have faith in 
his de\otlon, M le Baion^** 

" Ot bis devotion ? yes ! madame, 1 not only believe in it, but 1 
am ^111 e ol it." 

* J ike care, monsieur,** observed the king, "you promise 
mnch," • 

‘ llfirt fudges heart, sire I answer for the devotion of M de 
r i\ I is , as for the value of his project, and the chance of its sue* 
ceeding is anothci thing 1 am too young, and whilst he is ViOtk- 
iDg tor the sattty of the king and queen, 1 am too prudent to dare 
to ioice mv own opinions into the tvater.*’ 

" And ih s pco|ert What may it be ?" said the queen. 

" Mad one, it is reidy for exA;ution; and if it pleases the king 
to 8d\ a won], or make a sign t|(is evening, to-monoar at the same 
hoir he shall be at Peronne.** 

The kiqg was silent 

“ bire," leinarked the queen, addressing her husband, did you 
hear what the haion said ?" 

" Certainly,” said the king, " I heard ” 

I* Well, brother,** asked Monsieur, is not what the baron pru* 
poses very tempting ? ” 

The king turned very quickly toward Monaieur, and fixing hli 
, look fiimlv on Lis countenance, taids "And if 1 go will you go 
vohme?** 
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Monneur changed colour; his lips trembled, agitated by an 
emotion which he ccmld not maater. 

“ 1 ? '* said be. 

“ Ye«! you my brother/* said Louis XVI., '‘you, who wish me 
to quit Paris, you, I ask, if I go, will you go with me ? ’’ 

lisped Monsieur, “I am not prepared, not having been 
forewarned ; nothing is consequently ready/’ > 

What ! you were never fore%yarned ? ” said the king ; and it 
is you who have furnished the money necessary to M. de Favras! 
None of your preparations are made, and yet you have known, 
from hour to hour, bow the conspiracy gbt on ! *' 

** The conspiracy ! " repeated Monsieur, looking very pale. 

** Without doubt, the conspiracy; for it is a conspiracy, a 
conspiracy so real, that if it is discovered, M. de Favras will be 
imprisonra, conducted to the Ch5telet, and condemned to death I 
— at least, unless, by means of money and promise, you manage 
to save him, ea we contrived to save M. de Beaenval.*’ 

'* But, if the king saved Besenval, surely he will also rescue M. 
de Favras,** 

**No! because what 1 have done for one, I may not be able to 
do for another. M. de Besenval was my man, just as M. de 
Favras is yours* Let each one save his own, and then we shall 
each do our duty/’ * 

And as be uttered these words, the king rose. 

The queen seized the skirt of his coat. 

** Sire/’ said she, ** wlieiher you accept or refuse, you must send 
an answer to M. de Favras.” 

** I must? ” 

** Yes ! what reply shall the baron de Charny make in the name 
of the king ? ” 

** He will answer,’* said Louis XVI., as he loosened Ins flrcss 
from the hands of the que en, '*he will answer that the king' can- 
not ])ermit himself to be carried off.” 

An(^ he went away, and left them, 

j *<What he wi^ihed to say/’.coniinued Monsieur, “is, that if the 
marquis de Favras carries the. king off wiiliout any }»ernii8sion on 
Ins }ait, he will be heartily welcome, prrfVided, always, the *'.ff ir 
faui'ceeda, because if it does not snefeed he will seem a fool, and m 
politics, fools deserve double punishment.” 

M, le Baron.'* said the queen, *^run to M. de Favras, this very 
evening, without losing an instant, and tell him the very woids 
the king: *The king cannot consent that they^ carry hiin off.’ It 
ito>for tnena to understand them, or for you to explain them. Hoi ” 

Ine baron, who rightly regarded the answer of the king, and 
" the recommendation of tne queen, as a donble acquiescence, seized 
his hat, and jumping into a carriage ordered the driver to go t^ 
Place Royal, number 21. . 

When the king arose from the whist table, lie went toward a ) 
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gronp of yotiiif; men, whoBe joyous laughter had excited his 
atientlon before he entered the saloon. They were silent at his^^. 
ap[)roach. 

** Ah. gentlemen/' said he, ^‘is the king so unfortunate as to 
bring sadness with him, wherever he goes ? ” 

** Sire/' murmured the young men. 

You were very Hvely, and lauglnng gaily, when the queen tind ^ 
1 entered just now." 

Then shaking his head, ^‘Unhappy are the kings/’ said he, 

** before whom others will not laugh," 

” Sire ! ” said M. de Lameth, “ the respect " 

“ My dear Charles,” said the king, “when you leave your prison, 
on Sundays and Thursdays, and I make you come, for amusernent, 
to Versailles, does my being there ever prevent you from laugh- 
ing P I have juat now said, ‘ unhappy are the kings before whom 
they all dare not laugh ! ' 1 now say, * ha])py indeed are the kings 
before whom all do laugh ! * ” 

“ Sire,” said M. le Castries, “perhaps the subject which excites 
our laughter, might not seem in any way comical to you." 

“ Of,what are you talking then, gentlemen ? " 

•• Sire, it was apropos to the Asserobl^e Nationale.” 

** Oh 1 ah 1 gentlemen, there were good reasons to become grave 
then, on seeing me. I really cannot allow any one in my house to 
laugh at the Assembl^e ^tionale. It is true," added the king, 
though he did not mean what he said, ” 1 am not at home, but at 
the place of the /princess de Lamhalle, so that whether you laugh 
any move or not at the Assembl^e, there can possibly be no harm in 
your telling me, what it really was that made you laugh so loudly ?” 

“ Does the king know what they have been discussing at the 
Assemblde throughout the day’s sitting ? ” 

“ Yes ! and 1 have been very much interested. Has there not 
been a discussion about a new machine for executing criminals ? 
Proposed by M. Guillotin — and oflered to the nation } ” 

“ Yes I " said Suleau. « 

“ Oh ! oh ! M. Suleau, and you jest with M. de Guillotin — with 
a philosopher, a philanthropist 1 It's all very well, but you forget 
I am a philanthropist myself.” 

“ But, Sire, there are two soCts of philanthropists. .There is for 
example, a philanthropist at the head of the French nation — a 
philanthropist who has abolisited the question — him we respect, 
him we venerate; we do more— we love him. Sire.” 

All the young men bowed at once. 

“ Blit," continued Suleau, there are others, who, being already 
physicians, who having in their hands a thousand means, both 
good, bad, and indifferent, to put the sick out of this world easily, 
endeavour to discover a means equallv as satisfactory to them, to 
Carry those in good health off too— and, by my word! 1 beg your 
majes^ wiU abandon them to me.” 
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And what wilt joa do with them, M. Sulcau ? Not behead 
them without patn r ’* asked the kin^, alluding to the declaraiion 
of M. GuilUttin; '*or shall they take their departure, feeling an 
offreeable freshness about their necks, aye ? *' 

Sire, it is just what I wish them, but it is not what I will pro- 
mise them," replied Suleau. 

" What I *' said the king. “ is it that you wish them ? " 

Yes, sire, I like the people who invent this kind of machine, to 
try them. 1 do not complain much of Master Anbriot trying the 
whHs of the Bastile, nor Sir^ Enguerraud de Marigny trying the 
gibbet at Montfaucon. Unhappily I haife not the honour of being 
king— unhappily I have not the honour of being a judge ; it is 
probable then 1 shall be obliged to keep myself opposed to this 
very respectable doctor, and what 1 have promised him, 1 have 
already commenced to carry out.** 

And what have you promised him,*' asked the king. 

** It has come into my bead. Sire, that this great benefactor of 
humanity ought to be one of the first to experience its advantages. 
So, to-morrow morning in the * Actes des Apdtres/ which wc shall 
print in the course of the night, the baptism shall take place. It 
IS only that the daughter of M. de Guilloiin, recoguized this very 
day in the Asaemblee Nationale by her father, should be known 
by his name, and called Mademoiselle Gaillotine." 

** 1 believe an experiment has alreadxheen made, this very morn- 
ing, in fact; were any of you there? The expeiiinent was at 
Bicetre." 

** No ! aire 1 no, no, no T* said a dozen of them, all at once. 

“ I was there," said a grave voice. 

The king turned and recognised Gilbert, who bad entered 
during the discussion, and who w'as the only one who could answer 
the king. 

** Ah ! you were there» doctor^ were you ?" eaid the king, 'turn- 
ing towards him. 

¥e8, sire." 

j " And how do you think it succeeded ?'* askdd his majesty. 

“ Perfectly on the two first, sire ; but although the vertebree of 
the third were cut, they were obliged to finish the cutting off of 
the bead with a knife.’* f 

The young men listened with open mouths and open eyes. 

** How, sire," said Charles LanfSth, speaking evidently for the 
rest, as well as for himself. " Have they executed three men this 
morning?'* ' ^ 

« ** Yts, gentlemen," said the king, '* only the three men were 
three dead bodies furnished by the H6tel-Dieu. And your opinion, 
^ Gilbert ?" 

*' Upon what, sire ?" " On the instrument.” \ 

“ Sire, it is evidently an improvement upon all roachjn«>8 lai- 
vsnted for the purpose of depriving our fellow creatures oi life; 
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hut the accident which happened to the third prorea that 
this machine requires perfecting/’ '^i 

“ And how does it act/' asked the king, in whom the genius of 
mechanism began to arise. 

Gilbert then attempted to give an explanation; hut as the king 
could not catch an exact idea of the instrument, from the des- 
cn;)tion of the doctor, he said : 

Come, come, doctor, here is a table, pen, ink, and paper. You 
■ draw. I think ?*' 

“Yes, sire.*’ 

“ Well, then, you shairniake me *a sketch ; 1 shall understand 
it better.*’ 

And as the young* men, restrained by respect, did not like to 
■eek to mate the king, 

“ Come, come, gentlemen,*' said Louis XVL, “ questions like 
this interest the whole of humanity.’* 

“And who knows/’ said Suleau, half aloud, “but one of us is 
destined to have the honour of marrying Mademoiselle Guillotined 
Come, gentlemen, let us be made acquainted with our bride." 

And all of them, following Gilbert and the king, collected round 
the table, at which Gilbert st aled himself, in order to more con- 
veniently make his sketch, at the invitation of the king. 

Gilbert commenced a sketch of the machine, while Lous XVI. 
traced each line with great attention* 

Nothing was wanting, neither platform nor the steps which con- 
ducted to them, nor the little window, nor anything else. 

He hfd nearly finished the last details, when the king interrupted 
him. 

“ Parbleu !** said he, “ there is nothing astonishing that it should 
have failed, especially at the third experiment." 

“ flow so, sire ?** asked Gilbert. 

“That has the form of a hatchet,’* said Louis XVI. “ Itds nol 
necessary to know much of mechanic.s to be able to tell that the 
slMpe of anything^ intended to cut when falling from a height; * 
ought to approach to that of a crescent.** 

“ What form would your rnnjesty then give the knife?*’ 

“ A very simple one, that of a triangle.*’ 

Gilbert tried to alter rlie del.gn. 

“ No ! no 1 not so/’ said the king, “just lend me your pencil.” 

Here is the pencil, sire,” said Gilbert. 

“ Wait, wait,” said Louis XVI., carried away by his love for 
mechanicB — “ Look — thus and thus— and thus— and Iwill under- 
take that you shall cut off some five-and-twenty heads, one aP*;r 
another, without the edge twisting at all.” 

^He had scarcely said these words, when a piercing cry, one ol 
v^error. as much as griCf, was uttered just behind him. 

^ He turned quicklyf aud saw the queen fall fainting into Gilbert*! 
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Urged, like the rest, by eurioaity, she had approftched the tabl^ 

, and leaning on the ehair of the king, she had> looking over his 
shonMer, at the very time he was engaged in correcting its details, 
recognized the machine that Cagliustro had made her look at 
twenty years before, in the Chllteau de Taverney, Maison Rouge. 

At this sight, she bad only strength to utter the cry, and life 
**eeeming]y had abandoned her, as if the fatal machine itself had 
operated on her ; she had, in fact, fallen/ompletely insensible into* 
Gilbert’s arms. 

One can easily understand that after such a circumstance, the 
evening was soon brought to a* close. 

Her majesty had been laid upon a bed at once, and taken to the 
bedroom of the princess ; who with that peculiar intuition belong- 
ing to females, guessing there was some mystery watched with 
^he king :• until, thanks to the skill of Doctor Gilbert, the queen 
recovered her senses. 

But It was evhlent that life was going to awake before reason ; 
for some moments she looked about the room with that vague and 
indifTt^rent look with which people regard everything, when they 
do not know where they are, and what has happened. But soon 
a slight trembling ran through her body ; slie uttered a short 
shrill cry, and covered her eyes with her hands, as if to shut out 
some painful sight, • 

She was coming about. 

But the cri<iis was passed! Gilbert was about to depart. 
'When the queen as if she had already understood he was going, 
stretched out her hand, and in a nervous voice, accompanied by 
gesture as well, Remain 1’’ said she. 

(jilbert stopped, quite astonished! He did not ignore the little 
syiupathetic feeling the queen entertained fur him. 

“ 1 am at the orders of the queen,” said he, “but, I believe it 
will be the best to calm the excited feelings of the peo[ile iii the 
saloons, and if your majesty will permit ” 

“ Therese,” said the queen, addressing herself to the Princess 
'^e Lamballe; “Go and announce to the king that 1 am rapidly 
recovering, and say that 1 wish to talk to Doctor Gilbert. ’ 

The princess obeyed, with that sweet passiveness, which was 
the characteristic of her temper, an^ even of her physiognomy. 

The queen followed her with her eyes, and waited anxiously for 
her hnishing her commission. Sl^ was free now to talk with 
‘ Doctor Gilbert. She turned round, and fixing her eyes upon him, 
she said : 

Doftor, what do you think caused this to happen ?” 

“ Madame,” said Gilbert, “ 1 am a man of science ; have tbs 
goodness to put the question in a more predse form.” 

“ I ask you, sir,” said the queen, “ wheraer the fainting fit 
have experienced, has been caused by one of nliose nervous crises 
W which we poor women, through feebleness of our constitutions 
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are partkniarly liable, or if you suspect this accident lias been 
broup^bt on by any cause more serious ?*’ 

•* I shall answer ypur maiesty, that the daughter of Maria ^ 
Theresa, that the woman whom 1 saw so cairn and courageous 
during the night of the fifth and sixth of October, is not an - 
ordinary woman, and consequently is not capable of being moved 
by what ordinarily affects a woman.** *■ ' 

You are right, doctor. Do you believe in presentiments ?** 

** Science herself repulses all these phenomena, which have a 
tendency to change the common course of things.’* 

I ought to have sairlj Do you believe in predictions ?** 

I believe that Providence has concealed the future from us ' 
-with an unpenetrable veil. Some, by severely studying the past' 
are able to lift the corner and catch some idea of the future. Bu^ 
these instances are very rare, and since religion hasT abolished 
fatality ; since philosophy has put limits to faith ; prophets have 
lost fully three quarters of their mystical powers. And yet- 
added Gilbert. 


** And yet ?” replied the queen, looking thoughtful, 

**And yet, madame/* continued he, as if he were making an 
effort over himself, to avoid coming in contact with questions 
which he considered to He within the region of doubt. *' And yet, 
madame, there is a man ** ■» 


man?** said the queen, wbo followed Gilbert’s words witb i 
great interest. 

He is a man who has often confounded all my arguments by 
most unaccountable deeds.” 


“ And this man is — ?” 


•' I dare not name him l>efore your majesty.” 

^^This man is your master, is he not, Gilbert? the man, all 
po\yerfu1 ! the immortal, divine Cagliostro.’* 

Madame, my only true master is Nature ; Cagliostrp is only 
my saviour. Pierced by a ball, which had traversed the whole 
length of my breast, and which, after having studied medicine^ 
twenty years, 1 considered incurable, thanks to a salve, with wiios?.. 
composition 1 am still Ignorant, he cured me in the course of a 
few days — hence my gratitude; 1 had almost said my admiration.” 

** And this man has predicted to you things that have come to 
pass ?” , 

** Strange, incredible things I Madame, this man walks so firmly 
through the present, that it is easy to believe he has some know 
ledger the future.” 

” How far, if this man had predicted a certain thing to yru, 
would you believe in its coming to pass ?” 

** 1 should act at lea^t as if 1 expected it to be realized.” 

6^ ** If he had foretold that you would meet a terrible, premature, 
s&famous death, woitld you prepare for such a death?*' 

Gilbert looked pr >foundly at the queen, and said, After having 
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tned all possible means to escape from such a death, I slmuld 
^ certainly prepare myself for it." 

p " To escape from it ? No, doctor, no I I see well I am con- 
demned/’ said the queen. ^ ** This revolution is a whirlpool which 
will swallow up the throne, this people is a lion which will devour 
me.” 

^ ** Ah, madaroe,” said Gilbert, it only depends upon you, and 

you may see this very lion, so terrible now, come and lie at your 
feet like a lamb.’* 

Did you not see this lion at Versailles 
** Have you not seen it at dhe Tuilerllks ? It is like an ocean, 
madame, which beats incessantly^until it has destroyed it-^against 
any rock which opposes itself to its strength ; but it caresses the 
barque which trusts to it." 

- ** Doctor, all connection between this people and me has been 

broken for a long time now; they hate me, 1 de<^pise them." 

** Because you do not really understand each other. Cease to be 
their queen — be their mother. Forget that you are the daughter 
of Maria Theresa, our ancient foe, the sister of Joseph II., our false 
friend. Be French, and you shall bear the voice of this people 
rise only to bless you ; and you shall see the arms of this great 
people stretched out but to bless you.” 

Marie Antoinette shrugged up her shcfulders. 

“Yes — rknow that— yesterday the people bless; to-day they 
^ caress, and to-morrow they would strangle those they have blessed 
—those they caressed." 

Ah ! madame/' cried Gilbert, "be not deceived! it is not the 
people that would rebel against the king and queen, it is they that 
have rebelled against the people, who continue to address them in 
a language full of the privilegee of royalty, when they ought to 
speak the words of fraternity and love! Yes! Italy, Poland, 
Ireland, Spain, will look at this France, born yesterday, and cry, 
stretcliing forth their hands chained! chained! * France, hrance! 
^we are ^ree in thee !’ Madame, madame ! there is yet time, take 
( the young one, horn yesterday, take it into yodr lap and be its 
iirlhotfier I" 


' “Doctor,” said the queen, "you forget that I have other chil- 
( dren, children of my womb, and thB 1 should disinherit them by 
adopting this little strange child.” 

“ If it be so, madame/* said Gilbet^ in a tone of great sadness, 
wrap these cliildren up in.the royal mantle, in the mantle of war, 
of Maria Theresa, and carry them away from France, Yor you 
spoke twily when you said the people would 'devour you;*hut 
th^re 4s no time to lose ; you must be quick, madame, very quick !" 

^ ’* And you will not oppose this departures* 

" Far from it,'* answered Gilbert, “ now 1 Wow your inteniioaB»\ 
I will assist you/* \ •; 
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** That is well/' said the queen, ** for therci it a gentleman quit# 
ready to devote himself to this object.*' * 

“ Ah ! madame,” said Gilbert, with alarm, " you do not mean 
M. de (''‘avras?" 

“ Who told you his name ? who revealed his project to you ?** 

Oh I roadame. take care! a fatal prediction follows him toq.*' 

And from the same prophet?” — “ Yes* roadame.” 

And, according to this prophet, what fate awaits the marquis ?” 

*' A terrible death ! premature ! infamous 1 such a one as you 
•poke of just now.” 

** Then you indeed spoke troth ;i there is no time to lose in 
order to prevent the fulfilment of the proplu'cies.” 

“ You have sent to anuounce to M. de Favras that you accept 
his assistance ?” 

tiorne one is with him now. I am expecting his anstyer every 
moment.” 

At this moment, as Gilbert, frightened at the circumstances in 
which he found himself, passed his hand over his face to sliut out 
the liglit, Madame de Lamballe entered, and whispered one or twa 
wonis in the ear of the queen. 

Let him come in,” said the queen, ” let him come in, the 
doctor knows all. Doctor,” continued she, ** M. Isidor de Charny 
brings me the answer of M. le Marquis de Favras. To-morrow the 
queen will have left Pans; after to-morrow, the queen will be out 
of France. Come, baron, come. Great God ! what’s the matter ? ** 
and why are you so pale?” 

Madame la Prince^is de Lamballe has told me that I may 
spi^k before Doctor GilberC observed Isidor. 

“ Ych ! yes ! speak, you have seen the Marquis de Favras ? The 
marquis is ready— we accept his offer— we leave Paris — we leave 
France P” 

** The Marquis of Favras was arrested an hour ago in the Rue 
Beaurepaire, and carried to the Cbdtelet,” said Isidor. 

The eyes of the queen crossed those of Gilbert, th^ were 
luminous, desperate, full of anger. But all the strength oT Marie 
Antoinette seemed to be exhausted by this flash. ^ ' 

Gilbert approached her, and in a tone expressive of great pity, ^ 
said : ** Madame, if I can be ;)f any use to you, dispose of me ac 
you like ; my intelligence, my devotion, my life, 1 lay at once at ' 
your feet.” < - 

The queen raised her eyes slowly towards the, doctor. 

Theri'in a voice gentle and resigned: ”M. Gilbert,” said she, 

you, who are a learned man, and have assisted at the exfiefiment 
of this morning, can you tell me whether the death caused by tilia 
frightful machine is easy as the inventor declares it to be ?” 

Gilbert heaved a s^gb, and covered his eyes with his hands. 

At this moment Monsieur, who knew all be wished to know, aux 

t 
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|jt^6|}ew8 of M. 6e Favras* arrest spread like wildfire throuj^h the 
iMare, at this momeDt, Monsieur ordercid his carriage in a loud 
r voice, and took bis departure without taking leave of the kin^. 

Louis XVI. stopped up the passajB^e before him. 

“ Krother, I suppose you are not/* said he, in such a hurry to 
enter the Luxemhour|j|r, as not to be able to give me some couusel. 
M hat ought I to do, in your opinion?’* 

^ You would ask what, if 1 >vere in your place, 1 should do ?” 

« Yes.” 

** I should abandon M. de Favras, and swear fidelity to the 
Constitution.” 

“ What ? would you recommend me lo swear fidelity to a con- 
stitution which is not made as yet ?” 

** So much the greater reason,” said Monsieur, with a cunning 
, look, ” so much the greater reason, my dear brother, you should 
do so, for then there is no occasion to keep the oath.” 

The king stood thoughtfully for a moment. 

“ Let it Tie so,” said he, that will not prevent my writing to 
M. de Bouille that our project still holds, but is arljimmed, put oflT. 
This delny will allow the count de Charuy to collect togetbey all 
who should follow us.” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

MON8IEUB DISAVOWS FAVRAS, AKD THE KINO TAEB8 THB 
OATH OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

On the morning of the arrest of M. de Favras, this singular paper 
circulated through Paris : 

” The Marquis de Favras (Place Uoyale) has been arrested, to- 
gether with his wife, during the night between the 24th and 25ih, 
for a plan which he had of raising thirty thousand men to assassi- 
nate Lafayette and the mayor of the city. 

' ** Monsieur, brother to the king, was at the bqad. 

(Signed) ‘^Barauz.*’ 

One can easily understand the strange revolution such a paper 
made in the Paris of 1790. A traii^of powder fiied could scarcely 
have produced a flame more rapid^than that which passed along 
with this circular. At length it y^s in the hands of all. Two 
* hours afterwards every one knew it l)y heart. 

On the evening of the 26th, the Mandatairea de la Commune were 
reasseiiy^led at the Hdtel de Ville in council, when an usher 
awiouoced that Monsieur demanded to be admitted to them. 

** Jtfonsicur /” repeated the good BaillyKwho presided over the 
Assembly ; what monsieur ?” S . 

** Monsieur, brother of the king,” replied i'!^e usher. 

At these words the members of the ComWnne looked - ’ 
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another. The ndme of Monsieur had been in everfbody^s nuxith 
since break of day. ^ ' 

Bailly cast an inquirinji^ i;lance round the Assembly, and» since 
the silent answers he gathered from the faces of his companions 
were unanimous, he said 

*' Go, announce to Monsieur that, however much astonished at 
the honour he is conferring upon us, we are ready to receive him.” 

Some moments after Monsieur waS introduced. 

He was alone ; his face was pale ; and his walk, generally slo- 
venly, this evening was more so than usual. 

By good luck for Monsieur, the lights were so placed as te leave 
a small space partially in the dark. This circumstance did not 
escape the observation of Monsieur. As yet, he looked timidly on 
this immense reunion, where be found, at least, respect if not sym- 
pathy, and, with a voice, trembling at first, but which .acquired * 
firmness by degress 

“Gentlemen,” said be, "the desire to contradict a vile calumny 
has brought me amongst you. M. de Favras was arrested by your 
Committee of Inquiry, and they spread the report to-day that 1 was 
leagued with him.” 

Some smiles flitted across the faces of his auditors. 

He continued : ” In my quality of citizen of the city of Paris, I 
thought it wa^my duty to let you know from myself the relations 
in which I stand to M.'de Favras.” 

As we may easily imagine, the attention of messieurs the mem- 
of the Commune redoubled; they were about to hear, from 
the V9ry lips of Monsieur himself, what relations his highness had 
with M. de Favras. 

His highness continued in these terms : — 

"111 1772, M. de Favras entered my Swiss guard, he left them 
in 1775. 1 have never spoken to him since that time.” 

A ‘murmur of incredulity passed through the audience, but a 
glance of Bailly's repressed this murmur, and Monsieur remained 
in doubt as to whether his speech was approved or disapnnjyed. 

Monsieur went"on: "Deprived for now many montns^if the 
enjoyment of my revenues, rendered uneasy by certain payments*' 
which 1 have to make in January, I wish to be able to meet my 
engagements without having Ip gpply to the public treasury. 1 
bad resolved, consequently, to obtain money on mortgage. Fif- 
teen days ago M. de Favras i/as pointed out to roe by M. dels 
ChAtre as a man likely to be able to effect it through a banker of 
GAnes... *1 therefore signed a bill for two millions, the sum neces- 
sary to meet my engagements at the beginning of the yeaSj and to 
pay for my house. This, matter was purely a financial one. 1 td^ 
my steward to look aft^ it. I have not seen M. de Favras, 1 hav^ 
written to him ; v^at he has done in other matters is wholly 
unknown to me.” 

A sneer passed /through the ranks of the Commune, which 
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showed that they were not disposed to believe, on Monsieur's word 
alone, that he liad placed bills for two millions in the I'ands of 
another without seeing him, and through an agents and, above all, 
that agent one of his old guard. 

Monsieur blushed, and, without doubt, urged on by the con- 
sciousness of being in a fadse position, he said, in a lively manner, 

** And yet, gentlemen, I heard that there were distributed yester- 
day throuiihout the capital a paper conceived in these terms.’' 

And Monsieur read ; this was useless, since edl there knew it 
by heart*-the letter which we but just now quoted. 

At the words,** Monsieur, brother of<the lung, was at the head,*’ 
all the members of the Commune bowed. 

Did they wish to imply that they were of the same opinion aa 
the circular ? Did they simply mean they were listening ? 

Mon^eur continued : ** You do not expect that 1 should defend 
myself against a charge like this ; but at a time when calumnies, of 
which every one must see the absurdity, may easily confound the 
best citizens with the enemies of the revolution, 1 have thought it 
iny duty, gentlemen, both to the king, to you, and myself, to enter 
into the details which you have just heard, in order that public 
opinion may recognise the truth at once. Since the day when, in 
the second assembly of great men, 1 declared myself on our great 
questions, which still cause some division of opinion, I have not 
ceased to believe that a great revolution was ready^ that the king, 
through his virtues and superior rank, ought to be at the head, 
since it could not be an advantage to the nation, without being 
equally so to the monarch.'* 

Although the sense was not very clear in these last expressions, 
yet the habit they had acquired of applauding some forms of words, 
'caused them to applaud these. 

Encouraged by this. Monsieur raised his voice, and added, 
addressing the Assembly with a little more assurance : * - 

** Until they can bring forward one of my actions, one of my * 
speeches, which contradicts, in any way, the principles 1 have pro- 
. fesseJ, until they can show that the happiness of both king and 
^ people has not been my constant thought, my every wish ! 1 have 
the right to be believed. 1 have changed neither sentiments, nor 
principles, and I never shall changg !’* 

The mayor of Paris replied ; Monsieur, it is a matter of great 
satisfaction to the representatives cf the Commune of Paris, to see 
amongst them the brother of a cherished king, and of a king who 
is the restorer of French liberty! August brothers! the same senti- 
ineht dinites you I Monsieur showed himself the first citizen 
iPeady to vote for the Third Estate in the seefond Asnemhlde ; he 
j^was nearly the only one of this opinion,Save a few friends of the 
people. Monsieur, then, is the first aiitho'*- of civil equality. !n 
coming to mix with the representatives of the Commune, he had ^ 
shown, to-day, that he only wishes to be kno’vn through bis patri- ^ 
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Otic sentiments. These sentiments consist of'^itlie explanation 
which Monsieur has just made to the Assem^dy.^ *J'he prince 
comes before public opinion, and citizens value 'opinion of 
their fellow-citizens. 1 oftW» Monsieur, then, in tiie name of the 
Assembly, the tribute and respect which it owes to the sentiments 
and the presence of. Bis Royal Highness, and particularly, to the 
value he attaches to men bein^ free.** 

Then, when Monsieur understood without doubt, that in spite of 
the praise bestowed on hia conduct, hy Bailly, it would be dideiently 
judged afterwards, he replied, with ^ that paternal air, which he 
knew so well how to assume, whenever he thought it would ansvVer, 

** Gentlemen, the duty 1 have just fulfilled, has been a painful 
one for a virtuous heart; but 1 am sufficiently compensated by the 
sentiments whicl^ the Aeseinbly have so kindly expressed towards . 
me, and my mouth ought only to be opened to ask pardon for 
those who have offended me.** 

Monsieur had performed then his part of the counsel which 
he had given to his brother Louis XVI. 

He had thrown off M. de Favras, and as we have seen owing to 
the praises of the virtuous Bailly the Scheme had been successful. 

Louis XV L, recollecting all this, determined on his side to swear 
fidelity to the constitution. 

One fine morning the usher came and told the president of the 
Asseiiiblde, who on this day was M, Bureaux de Pusey, just as 
the usher had reported Monsieur to the mayor — that the king with 
one or two ministers and three or four officers knocked at the door 
of the Manage as Monsieur had knocked at the door of the Hotel 
de Ville. 

The representatives of the people looked astonished. What 
could the king have to say to them, who for this long while had 
be^n separated from them ! 

They caused Louis XVI. to be introduced, and the president 
gave him up his arm-chair. 

All at once the sr^loon resounded with acclamations I All France, 
except ration, Camille Desmoulins and Marat believed that it was « 
once more loyal. 

The king hsd wished to coiim and felicitate the Asscmhlee upon 
what it had effected, to praise tnis beautiful division of France into 
departments ; but wh,at he cou|j|l np longer suppress was the great 
love he entertained folrtbe constitution. > 

The copimencement of the discourse caused some uneasiness, 
the mjddle was gratifying, Im^ the end — the end ! brought out all 
the enthusiasm of the Assemhlde. ^ 

The king could not r^nst expressing his love for this little eoh«^. 
stitution of 1791, whidrwas not as yet even born-; what would ht ' 
do then when he saw k some day full grown ? 

*We cannot give th^ discourse of the king : there are six pajget 
of it ; it is quite enou(^h to have quoted that of Monsieur. As much 
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as there is, however, Louis XVI. did not seem too wordy to the 
* Assembl^e, which was often moved to tears. 

When we say that it was moved to tears, we do not say so meta- 
phorically; Barnave, Laroeth^ Dupont, Mirabeau, Barrdre, all 
wept. It was quite a delu;;e. 

The left — but the kin;; and. the Assembl^e could not part 

‘ so ; it eame out after him and hastened to th‘e Tuileries, where the 
queen received it. 

The queen, the stern daughter of Maria Theresa, was no 
enthusiast ; she' did not weeu ; she presented her son to the depu- 
ties of the nation. * 

“ Gentlemen,” said she, " I share all the sentiments of the king. 
Here is my ^'on ! I shall not neglect to teach him in good time, 
to imitate the virtues of the best of fathers, to respect public liberty, 
and to maintain the laws, of which 1 hope he will be the most firm 
pillar.” 

Now there was a real enthusiasm. They proposed to take the 
oaths that very instant. They formed themselves into a sitting 
of the Assembl^e. First of ail die president pronounced the fol- 
lowing words : 

** 1 swear to be faithful to the nation, and to uphold with all my 
power the constitution decreed by the Assembl^e Natiunale, and 
accepted by the king.” 

^ And all the members of the Assembly accepted the oath at once, 
and raising his hand, each in turn said, 1 swear !” 

For the ten days following the peace of Paris expended itself in 
balls, i^tes, and fireworks. From all parts came news of oaths 
being taken ; all over they were busy swearing ; people swore on 
the Greve, at the H6tel de Ville, in the churches, in the streets, in 
the pul)lic squares ; sdtars were erected to la Patrie ; to these they 
conducted all scholars, and they took the oath, just as if they bad 
been men and understood what was meant by it. 

The Assembly directed a Te Deum to be sung, and there, on the' 
' altar^ before Gofl, they renewed their oath. ^ 

^ The king only, was not present at N6tre-Dame, and so did not 
swear a^ain. 

I Jis absence was remarked, but all were so pleased, so confident, 
that they were quite satisfied witl# the first excuae he pleased to 
give them. 

** AVhy have you not been to tfe Te Deum I why have you not 
sworn like the rest, on the altar of God I” the queen asked, 
ironically. 

“ KVeause,” was the answer of Louis XVI.,*” I wish to Ue well, 
and not to forswear myself.” \ 

^ I'hc quftm breathed. Until then, like the rest, she had believed 
in the good faith of the king. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A GENTLEMAN. 

This visit of the king to the Assembly took place on the <th of 
February, 1790, 

Twelve days later, that is to say, in the course of the night of 
the 17th of the same month, in the absence of the governor of ihe 
Ch&telet, who had leave to«go to Soiesuns, where his mother was 
dying, a man presented himself at the gate of the prison, hearing 
an order signed by the lieutenant of police, authorizing the visitor 
to speak, without a witness, to M. de Favras. 

\Vv cannot say whether the order was a forgery or not^ but at 
any rate, the sub-governor, whom they awoke in order to submit it 
to him, considered it was all right, and directed him, in spite of 
the lateness of the hour, to be admitted into the cell of M. de Favras. 

After having issued the proper orders, he returned to his bed 
to complete the night's rest which had thus been broken. 

The visiior, under the pretence that in drawing the order from 
his pocket-book, he had dropped an important paper, took the 
lamp, and looked on the floor, just as he saw M. le sous-dlrecleur 
of the Chktelet enter his apartment. Then he said he believed he 
had left it on bis dressing-table, and he begged them, in any case, 
to give it to him before his departure. 

'JHien giving the lamp to the cliief turnkey, he invited him to 
conduct hinlf to the cell of M. de Favras. 

'The turnkey opened a door, allowed the, unknown to pass, and 
in his turn followed, and shut the last door behind him: 

He seemed to look at the unknown with curiosily, as he attended 
him. - 

They descended twelve steps, and found themselves in a sub- 
terraneous corridor. 

Then a second d^or presented itself, it was opened and re-toched 
like the first, by the jailor. 

The unknown and his guide found themselves nowon a kind of 
landing, having before them ^ second flight of steps to descend. 
The unknown stopped, gazed into the dark corridor, and when he 
was assured that the obscurity |y.as as solitary as silent : — 

*'You are the chief turnkey, Louis?” asked he. “ Yesl” re- 
plied the jailor, ” 

“ A. brother of the American lodge ?” ** Yes !” ,,, 

** You have been place(| here for these last eight days by a mys- 
terious hand to effect sonfething unknown ?” “Yes!” 

You are ready to accomplish this work ?” “ 1 am ready.” 

^ You were to recieive your orders from a man ?” “ Yes, of the 
ihointed.’’ 
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‘'How were you to recognize this man?*’ ‘‘By three letters, 
embroidered on a pla'«tron/* 

1 am that man, look at the three letters.'* 

On saying these words, the visitor opened his coat, and showed 
embroidered on its breast, the three letters L. P. D. 

“ Master,** said the jailor, bowing, “ 1 am at your service.’* 

“ Very well, open the cell of M. de Favras, and be ready to obey 
me.** 

The jailor bowed without answering, and passing on in front, in 
order to light the way, he stopped before a door. 

“ This is It,*’ he murmured in a low*voice. 

The unknown made a sign with his head; the ke 3 rr already in 
the !t>rk, turned twice, and the door stood open. 

In spite of taking every precaution to prevent the prisoner's 
escape,. by putting him in a cell twenty feet under ground, they 
had not been careless of his accommodations. He bad a good 
bed with white curtains. Near this bed was a table, Covered with 
hooks, pens, ink, and paper, intended, no doubt, to assist him to 
prepare his defence. 

A lamp crowned all. 

Upon a second table, in a comer, glittered the articles of the 
toilet, such as had been taken from the dressing-case of the 
marquis himself. * 

M. de Favras slept so soundly, that the door was opened, the 
unknown approached his bed, and a second lamp placed on the 
table by the jailor, who withdrew at a gesture of the visitor, with- 
out awaking him. 

For a moment the unknown regarded the sleeping man with a 
profound melancholy, and then, as if remembering that time was 
precious, he shook the sleeper by the shoulder. 

The prisoner turned, and was at once thoroughly awake^, with 
eyes wide open, like those who are in the habit of sleeping ^ways 
expecting to be waked to hear bad news. 

"Be composed, M. de Favras," said the unknown, "it is a 
friend.*’ 

*** For an instant M. de Favras looked at the visitor with an air of 
doubt, which expressed his astonishment that any friend should 
come to seek him at some eightee# or twenty feet under ground. 
Then all at once recalling his recollections: "AK! ha!" said he, 
" the baron Zanoni.*' 

" Myself, dear marquis." 

Favras smiled, and looking round him, pointed out a- stool with 
his finger, which held neither books nor clotlfes. " Will you sit 
down ?" said he to the baron. V 

> " My dear marquis, I come to propose a thing that admits of no 
long discussion, and since we have no time to lose—" 

" What are you going to propose, my dear baron ?" 

" You know they will try you to-morrow." 
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"Yes, I have heard 8omethinpr like that,** replied Fame. 

You know that the juiljjes before whora you will appear, are • 
the H'rime as those who acquitted Ausard and Besenval?” 

“Yes.** 

“ Do you know that neither was acquitted except through the 
intervention of the court ?*’ 

A third time Favras replied, “ Yea !** without there being any * 
perceptible alteration in his voice. 

“ Without doubt, you hope the court will do for you, what it 
has done for your predecessors ?** , 

“ Those who have had the honour to aaaist me In relation to the 
enterprise that has brought me here, ought surely to do something 
for my sake, M. le Baron. Let what they do, be well done.” 

“ They have already determined what to do ; and 1 can instruct 
you as to what course they intend to pursue.'* ^ ^ 

Favras did not exhibit any curiosity to know. 

“Monsieur,” continued the visitor, “has presented himself at 
the H6tel de Ville, and declared that he did not know you now, 
that in 1772 you had entered into the guards, and that in 1775 you 
had left them, and since that time he had never seen you once.” 
Favras bowed his head as a token of acquiescence. 

“ As far as regards the king, he not only no more thinks of 
flying, but on the fourth of the present month he went to the 
Assemble Nationale and swore to the constitution !** i 

A smile passed over Favras’ lips. 

“ Do you doubt the truth of this ?** asked the baron. 

“ I did not say so,” said Favras. 

“Then you will see at once, marquis, that it will not do to 
reckon on Monsieur, nor on the king either.” 

“Right! M. le Baron.*’ 

“You will go before the judges.” “You have told me lO 

befo...*’ 

“ You will be condemned !” “ It is very likely.** 

“And to death.*** “ It Is very possible.*’ * 

And Favras stretched himself out, like a man about to receive ^ 
the last stroke. 

“ But,” said the baron, “ do you know to what death, my dear 
marquis P” ^ 

“ Are there two kinds of death, dear baron 1” 

“There are ten; there are ine wheel, hanging, pieces, 8cc n^i 
for more than a week there has been one which combines them al) ^ 
as you say, there is but one now«-tbe gallows 1” 

“ The gallows ^ < 

“Yes, the Assembly having proclaimed equality before theiaw, 
have found it but just to pr. claim equality in death. Nbhles ancT* . 
fpeasants must now go out of the world through the same gate* 
You will be hung, my dear marquis.” 

“ Ah !** said Favras. 
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“Condemned to death, you will be bung; a very digagreeable 
tbin$^. I am sure, to a gentleman who does not fear death, but only 
dislikes the mode of it." 

“M. le Baron," said Favras, “have you only come here to 
inform me of this bad news, or have you sometiiing else better, 
rleft to tell me?" 

** I came to tell you that all is ready for ^mur escape, and to 
assure you that in ten minutes, if you wish, you can be out of your 
prison, and in twenty-four hours out of France." 

Favras rejected a moment, 'wnthout letting the baron see that it 
caused him any emotion, then addressing his questioner ; ** Does 
this offer come from the king, or his royal highness?’* 

“ No, sir ! it comes from me.” 

It Favras.looked at the baron. 

“ From you, sir,^* said he, “and why from you?” 

“ From the interest 1 take in you, marquis." 

“ What interest can you have in me ?" asked Favraa, “you have 
seen rne but twice." 

“ One does not require to see a man twice in order to^know him, 
my dear marquis. True gentlemen are rare, and 1 wish to save 
one, 1 will not say for France, but for humanity." 

“You have no other reason then ?" 

. “ There is another reason. Having ne.gociated a hill of two 

r millions for you, money which has been spent in promoting the 
affiiir which brought you here to-day, 1 feel myself implicated in 
your death ; that 1 have contributed to it.” 

Favras smiled, “If you have not committed a worse crime 
than that, you rnay eleep easily,” said Favras. “ I pardon you,” 

“ What!” cried the baron, “you refuse to fly?" 

Favras stretched out his hand to him. “ 1 thank you from the 
bottom of my heart, M, le Baron,” replied he, ♦' 1 thank you in 
the names of my wife and my children, but I refuse." " 

« “Because, perhaps, you think our measures ill-taken, and you 
1^ are afraid to trust to an escape, which if disco vcsred, would aggra- 
^vate your oflence ?" 

“ 1 believe, sir, that you are a prudent man. I will say more, 
that you are adventurous, since yomyourself come to propose this 
escape to me; but 1 repeat, I do not wish to fly!" 

“ Without doubt, you think, nugisieur, that forced to fly from 
France, you will leave your wdfe and children in misery there. I 
have foreseen that, and oflfer you this pocket-bock,Jn which you 
will flndl one hundred thousand francs in liank notes." , . 

* Favras looked at the baron with a kipd of admiration. Then 
^haking,bi8 head : “ It is not that, monsieur,” said he, “ upon my 
word, and without your having had to offer me this pocket-book, 
if it had been my intention to leave France, 1 should have flqjL* 
But once more, my mind is made up; 1 will not fly." * * ‘ 
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The baron looked at him who gave him this firmrefasal, as if he 
doubted whether he possessed his senses. 

'* This astonishes you/' said Favras, with a singular degree of 
serenity, and you ask yourself, without daring to ask me, whenc| 
arises this strange determination to wait to the end, and to meet 
death if necessary, whatever that death may be." 

" I confess so, monsieur." 

" 1 will tell you. 1 am a royalist, monsieur, but not of that kind 
who emigrate, or remaining dtssiroulating at Paris. My opinion 
is not founded upon a sordid calculation of interest, it is a faith, a 
religion, and kings are no more to me than a bishop, or a pope; 
that is to say, it is of the visible repreKentatives of this faith, this 
religion, I am speaking of now. If I dy, it will he said that the 
king or Monsieur have caused me to escape, if they have let me 
escape, they were my accomplices. Religions fall, my dear baron,^ 
when there are no longer any martyrs ; 1 will rouse up mine, hy 
dying for it ! This shall he a reproach cast upon the past, an ad- 
vertisement offered to the future 

" But think of the kind of death which awaits you»" urged the 
baron. 

'* The more infamous the death, the more meritorious will be the 
sacrifice. Christ died on a cross between thieves." 

" I could understand that, monsieur," said the baron, ** if your 
death would have the same influence on royalty, as that of Christ 
had on the world. But the sins of kings are so ffreat, that so far 
from thinking that the blood of a simple gentleman will wash them 
away, I do not think that even the blood of a king can do it !" 

"Thut will be as God pleases! M. le baron, but at a ti ^ 
when 80 many 'are wanting in their duty, 1 shall die with the col* < 
eolation of having fulfillecT mine." 

"Ah I no! monsieur/’ said the baron, with an air of impatience, 
" may die with the simple regret that your death is of no use." 

" When the disarmed soldier will not fly, when he awaits the 
enemy, when he braves death, when he receives it, he knovi s per|r 
feedy well that his death is useless, he can only say that flight wa|;, 
cowardly, and that he had rather die !" 

" Monsieur," said the baron, " I cannot stay to argue." 

He drew out his watch ; it was three o’clock in the morning. 

" We have yet one hour/’ continued he. “ 1 will sit at this 
table and read for half-an-houF ; during this time reflect. In half* . 
an-hour you will give me a deflnite answer.’’ 

And taking a chair, he sat down against the table, his back 
turned to the prisoner, and began to read. * • 

" Good night! Monsieur," said Favras. * 

And be turned his face to the wall, without doubt* fo reflect 
,^ore undisturbedly. 

• *.The reader, two or three times, drew his watch from his pocket; 
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more impatient tban the priaoner, when the half honr wa« gone, he 
rose and went toward the bed. But he had waited in vain! 

* Favras did not turn. 

'rhe baron leant over him« and discovered from his regular and 
calm breathing, that the prisoner slept. 

“ Allons !** said he, speaking to himself, I am conquered, but 
^ judgment is not as yet pronounced ; perhaps he still doubts.” 

And not wishing to awaken the unhappy marquis again, he 
seized a pen and wrote upon a sheet of white paper, the following: 

** When sentence is passed, and M. de Favras is condemned to 
death, when he has no hope, either in .the judges or Monsieur, 
should he change his opinion, M. de Favras has only to call the 
. jailor, Louis, and say to him : ‘ I am decided to fly,' and meant 
will be provided to assist his flight. 

I ^ ** When M. de Favras is in the fatal wagon, when M. de Favras 
begs parllon in front of N6tre-Dame, when M. de Favras travernes, 
with naked feet and bound hands, the short space that separates 
the steps of the H6tel de Ville from the gallows on the Greve, he 
has only to pronounce the words : ‘ 1 wish to be saved !' and he 
shall be saved. • 

"CAnLIOSTRO.” 

When he had written the above, the visitor took the lamp, and 
advanced to the bed a second time to see if he still slept. He then 
regained the door of the cell, but not without returning several 
times, behind which, with the imperturbable resignation of those 
adepts who are ready to sacriBce everything to gain their end, 
Louis, the jailor was standing immoveable. 

” Well, master,” he asked, ” what shall I do 

“ Remain in the prison, and do whatever M. de Favras com* 
mands thee.” 

The jailor bowed bis assent, took the lamp from the hand of 
Cagliostro, and walked respectfully before him, as a valet who lights 
his master. 

The same day, the chief jailor, about an hour after mid-day, 

" descenfled with four armed men, into the prisoiv of M. de Favras, 
end announced to him that he must prepare to appear before his ^ 
judges. M. de Favras had been forewarned of this during the 
night, by Cagliostro, and at nine ift the morning, by the 8ub-lieu« 
tenant to the Ch&telet. The general hearing of the trial had com** 
menced at nine, and was still proceeding at three o'clock. Since 
before nine in the morning, the 'Salle had been crowded with 
persons curious to. see 'him whose sentence was^ about to be 
pronoiq^ced. 

s Fqrty judges were arranged in a drcle^ at the end of the Salle, 
|he presijjent upon a dais, a painting representing the crucifixiou 
of our Saviour immediately behind him, and at the other end of 
the hall, just opposite, was the portrait of the king. ^ • 

A number of the grenadiers of the National Guard guarded 
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Hall of Justice, both within and without. Four men kept watch 
at the door. 

At a quarter to three the judges ordered the accused to be^ 
brought. 

A detachment of a dozen grenadiers, who waited in the middle^ 
of the Sulle for this order, immediately marched off. 

After this, every head, even including those of the judges, was^ 
turned towards the door through which M. de Favras would enter. 

At the end of about ten minutes, four of the grenadiers re ap- 
prared. Behind them marched tlie marquis de Favras. The other 
eight grenadiers followed after him, , 

The prisoner’s face w'as perfectly calm ; his toilet had been at- 
tended to with evident care ; he wore an embroidered coat, a white 
satin vest, a culotle of the same material and workmanship as his ' 
coat, silk stockings, and hackled shoes, with the cross of bt. Louis 
in i-is hut. His hair was curefullv dressed and powdered.*"’ 

During the short time it took M. de Favras to pass from the 
door to the ])lace which the prisoners generally occu))ied, every 
breath in the hall was suspended. Some moments elapsed 
betwee n the arrival of the accused in his place, and the first word 
addressed to him. At last the judges made with their heads 
their useless but habitual sign — for silence. 

Who are you?” asked the president. **lam the prisoner/* 
tnswf red Favras, with the greatest calmness. 

“ What is your name ?” Thomas Mahi, Marquis de Favras.’* 
Where do you come from ?” ” From Blois.” 

What is your station ?” “ Colonel in the service of the king,” 

** Where do you live ?” Place Royale No. 21.” 

** 11 ow old are you.” “ Forty-six.” 

^it down.” The marquis iiheyed. 

Then only did respiration return to the spectators, and it seemed 
like a respiration of v;mgeance. 

prisoner looked round him; every eye was full of hale, 
•very finger threatening; one felt that he must fall. 

In the midst of all these angry countenances, the accuseif recog- 
^ Dised the calm face and friendly eye of his visitor on the previous^ 
night. He saluted him with an imperceptible nod, and continued 
his review. Accused,” said tjie President, “ be ready to answer.” 
Favras bowed. ** 1 am at your orders, M. le President,” said he. 

Then commenced the second examination, which the prisoner 
went through as calmly as htf 'had done the first Then the wit 
nesses were summoned. Favras, who refused to save his life by 
flight, wished to do so by discussion and argument; he had'sum- 
mon'ed fourteen witnessps to answer the c^rge. The t^inessts 
to prove the charge weVe heard, and he expected his .own to b/i 
brought forward now, when, all at once, he heard the ‘following 
words pronounced by the President Gentlemen, the case it* 
i^sed.” 
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" PardoD, moMieur/' said Favraa, with his ba!»Uual couriesy, 

** you have forgotten one thing, of little import»nre it is true ; hut 
you have forgotten to examine the fourteen witnesses summoned at 
my request/' * 

“ The court,” replied the President, “ has decided that they will 
not hear them.” 

A slight cloud passed over the face of the accused. ” I thought 
1 was to be tried at the ' Cbiitelet of Paris/ ” ‘saitJ he, ** but 1 was 
wrong — I am tried, it appears, by a Spanish Inquisition/’ 

“ Remove the prisoner,” said the President. 

Favras was reconducted to. his prison^ His calmness, courtesy, 
and courage, had made some impression upon those spectators 
who had come to this trial without prejudice. Rut these were hut 
a small number. I'he departure of Favras was accompanied with 
cries, im-naces and howls. 

NiT pardon ! no pardon !” cried five hundred voices, as he 
passed along. 

Such cries accompanied him from the court to hts prison. 

I'hen, as if spe aking to himself, he murmured, ** See what it it 
to plot with princes.” • 

As soon as the prisoner had gone, the judges commenced their 
deliberations. 

At his usual hour Favras went to bed. Towards one in the 
morning, somebody entered his prison and awoke him— this was 
the turnkey, Louis. He had seized the opportunity to bring 
a bottle of wine to the marquis. “ M. de Favras," said he, “ the 
judges have this moment pronounced your sentence.” 

“ My friend,” said the marquis. was it simply to tell me, that 
you awoke me. You might have let me -sleep.” 

“ No, monsieur, 1 roused you to e quire whether you had no- 
thing to say to the person who visited you last night.” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Reflect, Monsieur 1e Marquis, when judgment is pro«s«AAd^, 
you will be more strictly guarded, and however powerful that per- 
son rflay be, yet he may not afterwards be able tQ effect your escape.” 

“ Thanks, my friend,” said Favras ; “ but neither now, nor at 
any time, shall I have to ask him for anything.” 

“ lliea 1 am sorry,” said the jqj^er, ” that 1 disturbed you ; but 
you wmuld have been roused in another hour's time.” 

“ Well,” said Favras, “ accord!^ to your opinion, it’s scarcely 
worth while going to sleep again men ?” 

“ Listen,” said the turnkey, ** judge for yourself.” 

There was a great noise in the corridors above’: doors opened 
•and snut — arms were presented. j 

^ ■ ^"Ahj - ah !” said Favras, “ all this bother is for me, then ?” 

“Tfiey are coming to read the sentence, M. le Marquis.” 

“ Diable ! they must give me time to dress.” . , 

He jailer immediately went out, fastening the door behind Aiai^*^ 
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During this time M. rie Favras hurriedly dressed himself. 

He was still at his toilet, when the door opened. 

He looked well, his head thrown back, his hair half dressed, his 
lace shirt open at the breast. 

At the moment of the clerk of the Court entering his cell, he was 
turning down the colhtr of his shirt on to his shoulders. 

“ You see, monsieur,*’ said he to the clerk, •* I am prepared for ■ 
you, and ready for the combat.*’ 

And he passed bis hand over his' uncovered neck~^ready for the 
aristocratic sword or plebeian cord. 

“ Speak, monsieur,” he caid, “ I listen.” 

The clerk read, or rather lisped out, the sentence. 

The marquis was condemned to death, he was to make the amende 
honorable in front of Ndtrc-Dame — and immediately to be hung at 
the Gr^ve. 

Favras listened with the greatest calmness, and did not even raise 
an eye-brow at the word hung — a word that grates on the ear of a 
gentleman. 

He said, only after a minute’s silence, and looking the clerk in 
the face : — 

Oh ! monsieur, how sorry I am you have been compelled 
to condemn a man upon such slight proof.*’ 

'J'he clerk avoided answering. 

Monsieur,” said the last, you are aware that there is no 
hope for you, except w^hat religion offers'- shall I send you a 
confessor ?” 

** A confessor at the hands of those who are about to assassinate 
me ? No, sir, 1 should be suspicious of him. I am quite willing 
to give you my life, but 1 set some value on my safety hereafter. I 
sboutd like to see the priest of Saint Paul’s.” 

Two hours afterwards this venerable priest was seated with the 
Marqins de Favras. 

irWiihiil, surrounded by a numerous guard, was waiting at the 
gate of the Chatelet. A lighted torch was in the tumbril. When 
they saw the condemned, the multitude clapped their liands. 
Since six o’clock in the morning the sentence had been known, 
and. the people had been collecting together ever since. 

Favras got into the tumbril vc*th a firm step. He sat down on 
the side where the torch was, for he knew that the torch was meant 
for him. *]’he priest of St. PauJIi? got in directly afterwards, and 
sat on the left. The e.yecutioner mounted last, and sat behind him. 
Before sitting down, the executioner passed the rope around Favras* 
neck. He held ihe-other end in his hand. o 

Just as the tumbril comhienced to move, there was a moveipent'^ 
in the crowd, Favras naturally turned his bead and lookedin that ^ 
direction. He saw some people pushing their way into the front 
.rc.n^, and getting better places. All at once he started, in spite of 
i/lhaself ; for, in the first rank, and in the midst of five or six of his 
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companioAi* who were about to make a rash tbrougb the erowd, 
he recognised the visitor who had said, that to the very last mo- 
ment, he would watch over him. 

The condemned made him a sign with his head, one only, a sign 
of acknowledgment. 

The tumbril continued on its way, and did not stop until it 
reached Notre Dame. The road through the* middle of the crowd 
was open, and the principal altar, brilliantly lit by wax candles, 
could be seen for some distance.* 

** It is necessary to descend here in order to make the amende 
honorable'' said the e.Yecutiorier. * 

Favras obeyed, without answering. 

The priest descended first, then the prisoner, and lastly the exe- 
cutioner — always retaining the end of the cord in his bands. 

His arms were bound at the elbow ; this left the hands of the 
manjjuis free. In his right hand they placed the torch, in his left 
the judgment. He then walked to the porch of the church, and 
knelt down. 

In the front rank of those thal; surrounded him, he recognized 
the same men who had startled him when he first mounted the 
tumbril. This perseverance seemed to touch him. but no word 
escaped from his mouth. 

4 jailer of the Ch&telet seemed to be waiting for him there. 
]^ad, monsieur,*’ said he, in a loiid voice. Then, in a low tone, 
he added : — ** M. le Marquis, you know if you wish to be saved, 
you have only one word to say 1” 

Without answering, the condemned began reading. 

'He read in a loud voice, and nothing in tone or manner showed 
the least emotion. When he had done reading, he addressed tj^ioss 
around him ; — 

Ready to appear before my God,*’ said he, “ I pardon the men 
who, against their conscience, have found me guilty. I k>3re|Tq jg 
king ; 1 die faithful to him. 1 am setting an example which 1 hope 
' wmU lis followed by other noble hearts. The jieople ask for roy 
death ; they want a victim. I had rather that toe fatal choice 
should fall upon me, than upon another, who might not be able to 
undergo unmerited punishment without despair. And now, if 
there is nothing else to be done, let §s be proceeding, gentlemen.*’ 
And so they went on. 

It is not very far from the porA of N6tro Dame to the Placa 
de Greve, and yet the tumbril took a full hour to go there. 

And with a hrm step Favras descended and walked towards the 
qpaffuM. f ’ 

At> this very moment that he placed His foot on the first step a 
voice cri^d out, Jump, inar(|ui6.’* 

The grave and sonorous voice of the criminal replied, ** Citizece^ 
I die innocent, pray for me !** ’ 

At the eighth step, that is to say, the one from which he vrciild 
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Ije thrown, he repeated a third time, Citizeae 1 I die innocent, 
pray for me 

But one of the assistants of the hangman immediately said, 
Then you do not wish to be saved ?” 

'‘Thanks, my good friend,** said Favras ; “God will reward you 
for your good intentions.” 

Then raising bis head towards the hangman, “ Do your duty,” 
said be. 

He had scarcely pronounced the words, before the hangman 
pushed him oflF, and his body hung in th^ air 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE MONARCHY IS SAVED. 

Some days after the execution which we have narrated, a horse* 
man slowly paced the avenue of Saint Cloud. 

This slowness could neither be attributed to the fatigue of the 
rider nor the weariness of the honse ; both had t^iken it gently. 
I'he foam, made by the champing of the bit, showed the horse had 
been restrained. 

The deep thought into which the rider had fallen seeraefl to 
retard him, or else he was taking care to arrive only at a certain 
hour which had not yet struck. 

He yrnn a roan of about forty, whose powerful lineaments did not 
want character ; his head was large, his cheeks puflTed out j his face 
was covered with little wrinkles j he had two quick sharp eyes, and 
a mouth always ready to express satire. Such was the man who. 
at first sight, one felt must occupy a high position and make a great 
noise in the world. 

at the top of the avenue, he leaped, without any hesita- 
tion, over the gate leading to the court of the palace. 

Betwixt two buildings to the right another man was waiting. 
He made a sign to the cavalier to come on. A door was opened, 
and the cavalier, always following the other, found Iiimself in a 
secret court. There the manuatopped. He was dressed in black. 
Then looking round him, and observing that the court was empty, 
he approached the cavalier ha^,ijn hand. 

The cavalier, by leaning over the neck of his horse, brought him- 
self in some measure opposite him. 

“ M. Weber,*' Said he. in a low tone. , * 

'• M. le Comte de Miraheau," answered the latter. ^ ♦ 

” '1 he same,” said the cavalier. And more lightly than one could 
have supposed, he alighted on the ground. 

' “ Enter.'* said Weber ; “ but will you wait a moment until I put 

iturse into a stable myself.” / 
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At the same time he Opened the door of a saloon whose windows 
and other door opened upon the park. 

Mirabeau entered into the saloon, and employed the few mo- 
ments he was left alone by Weber in taking off the larf^e boots 
which had preserved him from the mud during his ride. 

Weber, as he promised, entered in the course of five minutes. 
‘^CoiTie, M. le Comte,*' said he, ** the queen expects you.’* 

Weber opened a door o]jeni|ig on the garden, and plunged into 
a labyrinth of alleys, which led to the most solitary part of the park. 
There, in the midst of gloomy trees, appeared a pavilion, known by 
the name of the kiosque. The Venetian blinds of this pavilion 
were closed, with the exception of two, which, just resting one 
against the other, allowed a small quantity of light to illumine the 
interior. A great fire was burning on the hearth, and two branches 
were liVon the chimney piece. 

Weber caused him whom he accompanied to enter the chamber, 
after he had said, on opening the door of the kiosque, M. le Comte 
lliquetti de Mirabeau," 

And he drew aside to allow th« count to pass him. 

If he bad listened, as the count passed him, he might have heard 
the beating of his heart against his large chest. 

When the presence of the count was announced, a woman in the 
most distant corner of the kiosque, rose and advanced towards him 
with some hesitation and even terror. 

This woman was the queen. 

Her heart also beat violently. She had before her this hated, 
decried, fatal man; this man who was accused of having caused 
the 5th and 6th of October; this man towards whom they had 
turned for a moment, but who had been repulsed by the court, and 
who, since then, had made them feel the necessity of treating with 
him again, by two flashes of lightning, as it were, vvhibh had even 
approached the sublime. 

llie first was his apostrophe to the clergy. 

Tha» second was the speech in which he explained how it was 
that the representatives of the people bad constituted themselves 
into a National Assembly. 

Having advanced a few paces h%bowed and waited. 

The queen spoke, and said, ** M. Mirabeau, M. Gilbert assures 
us it is your disposition to join us." 

Miraoeau bowed in assent. * * 

The queen continued: "llien an overture was made, to which 
you -replied, by proposing a ministry ? ** . ’ 

• Mifabeau bowed again, in assent. ' 

Trre queen continued : " It is not our fault if this do not suc- 
ceed." 

“ I think so, madame, especially your majesty's. It inav, ho.w# 
ever, be the fault of the people, who say they are devoted to Ibw • 
monarchy." 
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^'Alas! count, that is one of the perils of oor position. We 
can neither choose our friends nor our foes, and we are often 
forced to accept these unfortunate friendships. We are sur- 
rounded by men who wish to serve, but who ruin us. Their 
conduct in keeping members of the present from the next legisla- 
ture, is a fair instance. Shall I quote one i You would scarcely 
believe it ; but one of our must devoted friends, a man who 1 am 
sure would die for us, took to our public dinner, the widow and 
children of M. de Favras, all in mourning. My first emotion, 
when 1 saw them, was to rise, burry to them, and place the family 
of a man who died for us, by my side, for 1 am not one of those 
wbo‘ forget their friends. Every eye was fixed on me; all waited 
to see what we would do. Know you who stood behind my chair? 
Sauterre, the man of the Faubourg. I sank back weeping with 
rage, and did not dare to look at the widow and orphans. The 
royalists will blame me for not having noticed the widow and 
children ; the revolutionists will be furious because they will think 
they came with my permission. Monsieur,*^ said the queen, 
shaking her head sadly, ** one can but perish when one is attacked 
by men of genius, and defended by people who certainly are very 
estimable, but who have no idea of our position.’* 

The queen sighed, and placed her handkerchief to her eyes. 

** Madame,’* said Mirabeau, touched by this great misforiune, 
which be was not ignorant of, and which, either by the shrewd 
skill of the queen, or from her womanly weakness, exhibited to 
him her tears and sufferings, ** when you speak of roen'Avho attack 
you, I trust you do not refer to me. 1 professed monarchical 
principles when 1 saw nothing but weakness in the court, and 
when 1 knew nothing of the heart and feelings of the august 
daughter of Maria Theresa. 1 fought for the rights of the throne 
when, .my every step excited suspicion, and every act was mis- 
, ^"; ‘ nw vrged and maligned ; 1 served the king when I knew that, 
just and august as he was, I had from him to expect neither 
honour nor reward.: what will I not do now, madame, whe^i con- 
fidence sustains my courage, and gratitude for your majesty’s 
reception makes obedience a duty ? It is late, madame, 1 know, 
very late,” said Mirabeau, shading bis head; ” perhaps, in pro- 
posing to me to save monarchy, you propose to me to perish with 
it. Had 1 reflected, 1 would,^erhap8, have chosen another time 
than one immediately precedinj^fhat on which his majesty is about 
to deliver the famous red book, that ie the honour of his friends, 
to the Charobr^.” . ' ^ ‘ 

^^Ah, sir,” said the queen, think you the Icing is an accomplice, 
of this treason, and are you ignorant how^at occurred ? ^h'e red* 
book was surrendered to the committee by the king, only on con- 
dition that they would keep it strictly secret. The committee 
fsiised it to be printed, thus breaking their words. They, not t^ 
king, are guilty.” 
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Alas, madame, you know what made them determine on the 
publication of that, which, as a man of honour, I disapprove. At 
th^ very moment when the king was swearing hdelitv to the con- 
stitution, he had a perrnanent agent at Turin, amid the mortal 
enemies of the constitution. At the hour he apoke of pecuniary 
reforms, and seemed disposed to accept those proposed to him by 
the Assembly, there was, at Treves, paid and sustained by him, his 
grand and petty stable, under the orders of the prince de Lambesc, 
a person so peculiarly obnoxious to the Parisians, that every day 
they demand that he be hung in effigy. To the count d’Artois, to 
the prince de Cond^, to all the Emigris, vast pensions are paid, in 
violation of a decree, passed several months since, suppressing 
pensions. True, the king forgot to sanction this decree. For two 
months, madame, there has been an attempt to discover what 
became of 60.000,000 of money; yet none can tell. The king 
was begged, besought to explain what had been done with it, he 
refused to reply, and the committee felt itself relieved of its pro- 
mise, and printed the book. Why does the king put arms into 
the hands of others to be used 8Q dangerously against him ? ** 

*‘Ah! sir,” said the queen, ''were you of the king*s counsel, 
you would not recommend him to adopt the follies which, with 
which — 1 must speak the word — ^he dishonours himself I ’* 

" Had I, madame, the honour of being the king's counsellor, I 
would be the defender of royal powers regulated by law, and the 
apostle of liberty guaranteed by monarchical power. This liberty, 
madame, has three enemies— -the clergy, the nobility, and the parlia- 
ment. The clergy does not belong to this century, and was 
crushed by Talleyrand ; the nobility belongs to all centuries, and 
1 think we must put up with it, for there can be no monarchy 
without a nobility ; it must, however, be repressed, and this can 
only be done by making it a link of union between the people and 
royalty. Royalty can never coalesce with the people, so long as 
parliaments exist, for the latter keep the nobility in hopPuidb*^lLj 
old order of things will be restored. Then it is necessary after the 
annihilation of the clergy, the destruction of {Parliaments, to revive 
the executive, to regenerate royal power, and make it accord with 
libertv. That, madame, is the sum of my politics. If it is that of 
the king, let him adopt it ; if no^let him reject it.*’ 

"Count I” said the queen, amazed, by the light shed at once, 
over the past, present, and futures by the radiation of the mind of 
Mirabeau ; " 1 do not know if tne king udll agree with you, hut 
had 1 the power it would be my course. TelL me then, count, 
wh'ahmeansaretobe adopted to attain this course? I listen, I 
do Dot say with attention* but with thanks.” 

Misabeatt glanced rapidly at the queen witli that eagle eye, 
which sounded her very heart, and saw if be had not convinced# 
he had made an impression on her. • ^ 



This triumph over so superior a woos^n as Marie Antoinette 
flattered in the highest degree Mirabeau’s vanity. 

“ Madame/* said he, *' we have nearly lost Paris i we yet have 
in the country, however, vast masses disposed to serve us, of 
whom we can make fascines. 1 advise, madame, that the king 
leave Paris, not France. That he join the ^arniy at Rouen, and 
thence publish orders more popular than the Assembly’s decrees ; 
then there will he no civil war, for the king wtill have surpassed 
the revolution.” 

But is not this revolution, whether exceeded or followed, a 
thing to be feared i asked the queen.. i 

** Alas ! madame, better than any one else <1 know something 
must be thrown to it. I have already told the queen that it sur- 
passes hurhan power to rebuild the monarchy on the basis this 
revolution has shattered. All France has consented to this revolu- 
tion, from the king to the peasant, either by act or by omission. 1 
do not, madame, seek to defend the ancient monarchy, but to 
modify and regenerate it; to establish a form of government more 
or less like that of England, which led that country to its apogee 
of power and glory. A fier having, as Gilbert tells me, beheld and 
studied the prison and scaffold of Charles I., will not the king be 
satisfied with a throne like that of William III., or George 1 . } ’* 

** Oh, count,” said the queen, tp whom what Mirabeau had said 
recalled with shuddering horror the vision of the castle of Taver- 
ney, and the design of Guillotin’s instrument, ** Restore us the 
monarchy, and you will see we are not ungrateful, as they call us.’* 

“ Well,” cried Mirabeau, " that, madame, is what I will do. 
Let the king sustain and tl^ queen encourage me, and here at 
your feet 1 swear, as a gentleman, to keep the promise 1 make your 
majesty, or die ! ” 

** Count 1 count! do not forget that not a mere woman, but a 
dynasty of five centuries, hears your oath. Seventy kings of 
Pharamont to Louis XV., sleep in their tombs, and 
will be dethroned with us when we fall I " 

1 know the engagement I take, madam ; it is immense, 1 
know, though it ia not great as my will is, or stronger than my 
devotion. Let me but be sure of the confidence of my king ana 
queen, and 1 will to the task.** a 
** If that be all, M. de Mirabeau, I promise you both the one 
and the other ! ” 

She bowed to Mirabeau with^he serene smile which seemed to 
conquer every heart. 

Mirabeau saw* that the audipuce was over. ' 

The politician's priue was satisfied ; something, however, was < 
needed to satisfy the vanity of the noble. ^ 

Madame,” said he,- with a respectful and bold courtesy; 
*' .when your august mother, Maria Theresa, admitted one of her 
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nobles to her presence^ he never left her until he had the honour 
of kissinj; her hand.'* 

He stood erect, and waited. 

The queen looked at the chained Uon^ who asked only to be per« 
initted to cast himself at her feet, and with a smile of triumph on 
her lips, gave him slowly her beautiful hand, which was' whitlS as 
alabaster, and almo^ as transparent. 

Mirabeau knelt, /cissed her hand, and looking up proudly, said: 

J ** Madame, this kiss has saved the monarchy ! " 
i He left the room moved, excited, and joyous, thinking himself, 
poor man, that his genius would enable him to maintain and to 
fulfil the prophecy he had made. 

Mirabeau had commenced the struggle, trusting in his own 
powers, nor ever dreaming that after so many imprudences, and 
three intercepted plots, the struggle had become impossible. ^ 
Ha(f Mirabeau — and this would have been more prudent — been 
able to have worked beneath a mask for some time longer, it might 
have been difierent, but the day after he had been to the queen, 
on entering the Assembly, he ^saw groups of people, and heard 
cries. 

lie approached these groups, and listened to the cries. 

They handed little pamphlets about. 

From time to time some one cried : The great treaeherg of M. de 
Mirabeau ! The great treachery tfM. de Mirabeau 1 

“ Ah, ah I" said he, drawing a piece of money from his pocket, 
metliinks this concerns me My friend,'* continued he, to the 
one distributing the pamphlet, and who had several in his baskets, 
which an ass carried quietly, wherever he wished him to go, *‘how 
much for The great treachery of M, de Mirabeau 

The seller looked Mirabeau in the face. ** M. le Comte, I give 
it away for nothing," And then he added in a lower tone, “ And 
the pamphlet has already reached a hundred thousand." . 

Mirabeau withdrew thoughtfully. cr , 

**This pamphlet had reached a hundred tlaeusand! — This pam* 
iphM they gave for nothing ! — This colp^eur, who knew him 
J But without doubt this pamphlet was one of those stupid pub«> 
lications, of which such numbers appeared at this time. 

Mirabeau cast his eye on the %8t page, and turned pale. 

The first page contained a list of the debts of Mirabeau, and 
strange I the list was correct. * Two hundred and eight thousand 
francs ! ^ 

Below this list w'as the date of the day when these sums had 
be^ paid to the different creditors of ^irabeau by the almoner of 
th^psen, M. de Fontanges. 

T^n came the amount of the sum paid him monthly by the 
eour^ Six thousand francs. 

And lastly, an account of his interview with the queen. .. . 
This was difficult to be understood ; the anonymous *pam- 
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pbleteer had not misliRken a single sum, one might almost say ha 
had not mistaken one word. 

What terrible enemy, skilled in his secrets, could follow him 
thus, and through him the monarchy P 
The colporteur who had spoken to him, who had recognized and^ 
addressed him as M, le Comte, struck Mirabeau as if he had seen 
him before. He retraced his steps. The ass with his basket three- 
parts empty was still there, but the first colporteur had disappeared, 
and another had taken his place. This one was wholly unknown 
to Mirabeau. He did not follow up their distribution with less 
eagerness. 

It so happened that at this moment Doctor Gilbert, who went 
nearly every day to listen to the debates in the Assembly, above all 
when the debates were likely to be of any importance, passed by 
the place where the colporteur was stationed. 

Fre-occupied, as he generally was, he would not, perhaps, havo 
stopped, but Mirabeau, with his usual audacity, went straight to 
him, took him by the arm, and led him to the distributor of the 
pamphlets, who did the same to Gilbert as he had done to the 
others, that is, he stretched out his hands towards him saying : 

“ The great treachery of M. de Mirabeau, citizen V* 

But at the sight of Gilbert his tongue and arms stopped as if 
paralyzed. Gilbert looked at him in his turn, and letting the pam- 
phlet fall with disgust as he turned away, saying: ‘‘This is vil- 
ianous work you are at, M. BeausireT* And taking the arm of 
Mirabeau, he continued his- way to the Assembly, which had re- 
moved from the Episcopal Palace to the Manege. 

“ ,I>o you know this man, then ?** asked Mirabeau. 

“ 1 know him as 1 know such people,’’ said Gilbert ; “ he is a 
gamester — everything ; he is ready as a calumniator, or anything.” 

“Ah 1” murmured Mirabeau, putting his hand where his heart 
had been, but where there was now only the pocket-book contain- 
Kj ’Vv^Cney of the ch&teau. And gloomily the great orator went 
on his way. ^ 

“ What ?’* said Gilbert; “ are you so little of a philosopher as tfy 
let such a little attack as this dash you V 
“ I ?” cried Mirabeau. “ Ah ! doctor, you do not know me. 

, They say 1 am bought, when thky should simply Say I am paid 1 
Well, to-morrow I purchase an h6tel ; to-morrow 1 have a carriage, 
horses, servants ; to-morrow 1 h|ve a cook and well-covered table 
And how do the popularity of yesterday and the unpopularity ot 
to-day concern ipe ? Is there not the future ? No \ doctor, what 
dashes .me is, that^l have; promised what 1 may not probably' be ^ 
able to keep; these are the faults, 1 bad better say treaclrt.r''3is of 
the court on my account. I have seen the queen, have 4 not } 
She seemed full of confidence in me. For a moment 1 dreamed; 
mad'/lream with such a woman. For a moment I dreamed, not of 
he&ag minister to the king, as Richelieu was, but the minister; but 
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let 118 say belter— and tbe ])olicy of the world would not have been 
, worse conducted. The lover of the queen, like Mazarin. Well, 
what did she do ? On the very day she left me, I have proof 
that she wrote thus to her agent in Germany, M. de Flachlanden : 

‘ Tell my brother Leopold I am of his opinion ; that I make use of 
M. de Mirabeau, but there is nothing serious in my relation with 
him.”* 

** Are you sure asked Gilbert. 

“ Positive 1 Put this is not all ; you know what the discussion 
is about to-day in the Chamber ^ 

I know it is on a queslion of war, but 1 am badly informed 
on the cause of this war.*' 

‘*Oh! mon Dieu,” said Mirabeau, “it is very simple. The 
whole of Europe is .split into two parties: Austria and llus'^ia on 
one side; England and Prussia on tbe other: swayed by the same 
hatred : hatred of revolutions. For Russia and Austria tbe mani- 
festation is not difficult, it is their own true opinion, but it requires 
time for liberal England and philosophic Prussia to pass from one 
pole to the other, and to avow themselves what they are in reality ; 
enemies to liberty. For her part, England has seen Brabant 
stretch out her band to France; this has hastened her decision. 
Our Revolution, my dear doctor, is contagious ; it is more than a 
national revolution. It is a revolution of mankind. Burke, a pupil 
of the Jesuits of Saint Owen, a bitter enemy of Pitt, is about to 
attack France in a work which he has been paid for in good gold 
by Pitt. England will not make war on France. No 1 she dare 
not yet; hut she abandons Belgium to the Emperor Leopold, and 
she is going to the end of the world to pick a quarrel with our 
ally, Spain. Louis XVI. made known to the Assembly yesterday, 
that be was arming fourteen vessels on this account; there will he 
a great discussion to-day. To whom does the initiative of the 
war belong ? Tliis is the question. The king has alreadj^JoVt the 
Interior, the king has already lost Justice ijid^ loses the war, 
what will become of him ? On the othse^^^e, let us frankly, 
hdrween you and me, doctor, touch on what we dare not mention 

the Chamber. On the other side the king is mistrusted ; the 
revolution can only he completed^^nd 1 have contributed to this 
more than any one ; the revolution can only now be completed by 
breaking the sword in the hands of the king; of all the powers 
the most dangerous to leave in hit hands is that of making war. • 
V^ell, faithful to the promise 1 h8ve made, 1 must go and ask them 
to leave him this power. I risk my popularity, piyilfe perhaps, in 
juppdTt^ this demand. 1 am about *to ask them to adbpt a 
aecrev^^lvliich will make the king victorious, triumphant ! And 
now, has the king done ? He has caused the whole formulas 
of protestation to be fetched from the archives of the Parliamept^ 
doubtless to issue a secret protestation agains*. tbe Assembly. See 
the evil, my dear doctor, of doing so many things secretly, instead 
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of frankly, openly, publicly; and learn why 1 wish, 1 ! Mirabeau ! 
do you hear ! that they should know what 1 am to the Queen, to 
the king, since 1 am so. You told me that this infamy against 
me vexed and troubled me ; not so, doctor, it assists me ; with me, 
as with the storms, it is necessary there should be dark clouds 
and contrary winds. Come I Come ! doctor ! and you shall see a 
good sitting, I promise you!** 

Mirabeau was not wrong; his courage was tried as soon as he 
entered the Assembly. Lvery one cried out, “ Treachery I’* and 
one showed him a rope, another a pistol. 

Mirabeau shrugged his shoulders and passed on. 

The cries followed him to the Hall, and seemed to call forth nlw 
cries. Scarcely had ho appeared, before a hundred voices ex- 
claimed, “ See! See! the traitor!’* 

Barnave was at the tribune. He was speaking against Mira- 
beau ; Mirabeau looked fixedly at him. “Ycsl*’ said fiarnave, 
** it is you I call a traitor ; against you I speak.’* 

“Then,” said Mirabeau, “if you are speaking about me, 1*11 
take a walk round the Tuileries. 1 shall be back before you’re 
done.’* 

And with his head high, and a threatening air, he walked 
through the midst of the bowlings and imprecations, reached the 
terrace, and descended into the TuHeries. 

A third of the way from the great Alley, a young woman, hold- 
ing a sprig of vervain in her hand, was collecting a circle round 
her. A place on her left was empty ; Mirabeau took a chair and 
sat hiraseli down. 

The half of those who surrounded her, got up and left. Mira- 
beau watched them go and smiled. The young woman gave him 
her hand. 

“Ah! Baronne,” said he, “you are not afraid of catching tlie 
plague ?” 

-ttiy’^dear count,” replied the young woman, “they say you 
have left our side;*^ draw you to us.” 

Mirabeau smiled, aiili talked three quarters of an hour With pe 
young woman, who was no other than Anne Louise Germinpe 
Necker, Baronne de Stael. 

At the end of that time, takiig out his watch, “Ah 1 Baronne,** 
said he, “ I ask your pardon, Barnave was speaking against me ; 
he bad spoken an hour when I left the AssemVdy, and for three 
quarters of an hour 1 had the ]^easure of conversing with you; 
my accuser, consequently, has been talking for nearly two hours ; 
his discourse oilght to he near its end. I must answer him.” 

" Go r* said the Baronne, “ answer him, and with gopff couir, 
age.” 

“ Give me, madame, this sprig of vervain ; it shall stx ve me m 
♦ a talisman.” % 

‘ “ Take care, my dear count, the vervain at funerals 1’* 
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** Give it, nevertheless ; it is good to be erovrned as a martyi 
when one descends into the circle.*' 

«The fact is/' said Madame de Staeh^'it is impossible to be 
more stupid than the Assenibly yesterday was.” 

“Ah I Baronne/' said Mirabeau, “why do you put the date ?” 

And as he took the sprig of vervain from her hands, which she 
^pve him without doubt for this last speech, Mh'aheau saluted her 
gallantly, mounted the steps which ftqiidpcted to the terrace, and 
regained the Assembly. ' 

Barnave descended from the tribune in ^he midst of acclamation 
which filled the Salle ; he had pronounced a discourse of that kin^' 
which pleased all parlies. 

, Mirabeau was scarcely in the tribune before a complete hurri- 
^ igane of cries and imprecations was showered upon him. 

But, raiding his powerful hand, and profiling by one of those 
intervals of silence which there always are in storms and emeutes : 

“ I know well,” said he, “ that it is but a step from the Capitol 
to the Tarpeian rock.” 

Such is the majesty of genius, that this single sentence made 
the most irritated silent. 

From the moment when Mirabeau had obtained silence, his 
victory was half gained. He demanded that the initiative of the 
war should be given to the king ; this was asking too much — they 
refused. Then the struggle commenced on the amendments. 
The principal motion had been negatived. It was necessary to 
recover himself by partial changes. He ascended the tribune five 
times. 

Barnave had spoken two hours ; during throe hours Mirabeau 
spoke, and at length obtained the following : 

That the king had the right to make the preparations and direct 
the forces as he wished ; that he should propose war to the Assem- 
bly, and the latter should do nothing until sanctioned by the king. 

At the end of the sitting Mirabeau escaped being cut in j^iVces. ’ 
.^.Barnave was carried in triumph by the peopJ««<^ 

I ' Barnave, the day is not distant when yoA shall hear the 
f (giesnn your turn. 

“ Great IVeacbery of M. Barnave !” 


CHAPTER XXL , 

THB ELIXIR VITA 

^iRABE^^eft the Assembly ; when he found himself in the face 
of danger the strong athlete neither thought of danger nor hie: 
strength. 
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When he reached home he kid himself down on cushions in the 
midet of flowers. 

Mirabeau had two passions} women and flowers. ^ 

Since the commencement of the session his health had altered 
perceptibly ; although of a vigorous temperament, he had suffered 
so much both physically and morally from his persecutions and * 
imprisonments the! he was never in a perfect state of health. » ^ 

This time it seem?'^ to Jmething more than ordinary, and he 
only feebly resisted his- y/ilet, who spoke of going for a physician, 
when Doctor Gilbert ran^. and was immediately admitted. 

Mirabeau gave his hand to the ddctor, and drew him down on to 
the cushions where he lay, in the midst of flowers. 

So ! my dear count,*' said Gilbert, 1 thought I would not gTo 
home without congratulating you; you promised me a victory, you 
have succeeded better than that, you gained a triumph.". 

Yes, but you see it is a triumph like that of Pyrrhus, another 
•ttch victory as that, 1 am lost 

Gilbert looked at Mirabeau. 

In fine,"' said he, you are ill !” 

Mirabeau shrugged his shoulders. 

**That is to say, to do as I do, any one else, like me, would have 
died a hundred times; 1 have two secretaries, they are always at 
work, and are ill ; Peliine, above all, who has to copy my manir* 
scripts, and he is the only one who can read and understand my. 
illegible scrawl, has been in bed these three days. Doctor, tell me 
then, I do not say something that will make me live, but something 
that will give me strength as long as I live.” 

” What do you want ?" said Gilbert, after having felt his pulse ; 
"for an organisation like yours there is no advice to give ; advise 
repose to a man who puts all his strength into motion ; temperance 
to a genius which glories in excess ! You have made a necessity 
and their absence makes you suffer more than their 
presence, and they disengage ojtygen in the day and carbonic 
acid gas at nigl\t. Should I tell you to treat the wom,en as 
flowers, and keep away from them, especially at night, you rouldi 
tell me you would rather die. Live then, my dear count, tU'j ' 
have lived ; only contrive to have flowers without any perfume, and 
£.niours without any passion.* 

**1q this last particular, my dear doctor, you are admirably 
--.served. Amours of passionchave succeeded too poorly for me to' 
commence any again. Three years of imprisonment, a condemns* 
tion to deatk^fiRd the suicide of the woman I loved, and ^hat too 
for another, have cured me of these kind of amours. a mo- 
ment, 1 have told you, I, dreamt something great; dreS.r>t 
of Ibe alliance of Elisabeth and Essex, of Anne of ^fistria ani. 
Mazarin, of Catharine the Second and Potemkin ; out it was a' 
r dream. 1 have not seen the woman again for whom 1 struggle, 
and probably never shall. Bibeve me, Gilbert, there is no greater. 
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burden than to feel that on ua depends the success of Rreat pro* 
e jects, the prosperity of a kinf^doxn, the triumph of its friends, the 
abasement of its enemies, that by an unfortunate roli of the 
dice, by a caprice of fate, alfmay escape us ! Oh ! how the follies 
of my youth make me expiate them as they will expiate themselves! 
But why do they defy me ? But have 1 not on two or three occa- 
fiions been completely for them and for them U*,the end ? Was I 
not for the absolute right of veti^ even was only 

for the suspending veto ? Was I not opfiosed to the fourth of 
August, a night in which I took no part, when the noblesse were 
deprived of their privileges ? ‘Did 1 not protest against the decla- 
ration of the rights of man } Not because 1 did not believe in it, 
A)ut because I thought the day for them had not arrived. To-day, 
to-day indeed, have I not served them more than they could have 
hoped ? Have 1 not obtained for them, at the expense of honour, 
popularity, and life, more than any man, be he minister or prince, 
could have gained? And when 1 think— reflect well thou great 
philosopher, on what 1 am going to tell you, for the fall of the 
monarchy perhaps lurks in this — and when I think that I, who 
ought to esteem it a great favour— great, that I have only been 
allowed once — have seen the queen. When 1 remember that roy 
father died through the taking of the Bastile ; that if decency had 
‘ not forbid me pointing this out on the day after the day on which 
Fayette was named general of the National Guard, and Bailly 
mayor of Paris, that 1 should have been named mayor in the place 
of llailly ! oh 1 then things changed : the king found it necessary 
to enter into connection with me ; 1 inspired him with other ideas ; 

1 obtained his confidence, and 1 brought him, before the evil had 
become too great, to pursue decisive measures ; instead of a simple 
deputy, a man mistrusted, feared, hated, they have driven me from 
the king, calumniated me with the queen ! Do you believe one 
thing, doctor ? when she saw me at Saint Cloud she turn^ pale ! 
Ah ! it is quite sim])le ; they made her believeri^ it wa?^ L wno 
Earned the 5th and 6th of October. Durinfl^^f^ear I have done 
all ,mey have tempted me to do ; and to-day, ah ! to-day, for the 
^hedilth of the monarchy as well as my own, I have much fear lest 
it be too late.” ^ 

And Mirabeau, with an expression of suppressed pain oveiviupr 
, .whole countenance, seized with his hand the flesh of his breast 
above his stomach. • ^ 

“ Are you in pain, count asked Gilbert. 

** As a damned one ! There are days, on my honour, when what 
they do to roy character with calumny, L believe they do to my 
^ody v^^L'lrsenic 1 Do you believe in the poisons of Borgia, in 
' ihe of PdrousO) doctor?” asked Mirabeau, smiling. 

** No ! but 1 believe in the ardent flame that burns the furnaea 
in this biasing lamp which cracks the glass.” J 
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Gilbert dre% from his pocket a small crystal bottle, containing, 
perhaps, two teaspoonfuls of a green liquid. 

** Here, count,” said he, "we will tr^ an experiment.'* 

" What ?’* said Mirabeau, looking at the bottle with curiosity. 

" One of my friends, *whom 1 should like to see yours too, and 
who is very skilled in the natural sciences, nay even pretends to a 
knowledge of the pccult ones as well, has given me the recipe of a 
beverage which the elixir vitre ; often when 1 am 

troubled with those sad thoughts which lead our neighbours in 
England to melancholy, ;9p1een, and even death, 1 take a few drops 
of this liquid, and 1 ought to tell you that the effect has always been 
salutary and prompt Will you taste a httle in your turn 

** From your hands, doctor, I would receive anything, even tho 
hemlock, much more the elixir of life. Is there any pre 2 )aration, or 
must one drink it pure ?” 

" No ; for this liquid in reality possesses great power. Order 
your valet to bring you a few drops of brandy or spirits of wine in 
a cup," 

" Diahle ! brandy or spirits of wine, do you want to dilute your 
potion ? it must be a fire-liquid. I do not know a man who could 
drink it, unless Prometheus came on earth again. I will tell you, 
however, that I do not believe my servant will find six drops of 
l>randy in the whole house. 1 am not like Pitt, and I do not seek^ 
my eloquence in the bottle.” 

'riie servant, however, returned a few moments afterwards with 
a cup holding the five or six drops of brandy necessary. 

Gilbert added to the brandy an equal quantity of the liquor in 
the phial ; when the two liquids combined the mixture became the 
colour of absinthe, and Mirabeau, seizing the cup, drank wdiat it 
contained. 

" Morbleu ! doctor,” said he to Gilbert, "you did well to warn 
rae lh,^*'i,your drug was strong ; it seemed literally like a Draught 
‘of lightning.” ^ ^ 

Gilbert smiledc a'iidkseemed to await its effects with confidence.^ 

Mirabeau remained an instant as if burnt up by jets of 
his head laid on his chest, and his hand holding his stomach ; D%lt 
all at once raising his head : Ah ! doctor,” said he, " that is in- 
an elixir vitro you have given me to drink.” 

Then he rose, his respiration clear, his forehead bright, his arms . 
extended. ’ ^ 

" Overset the monarchy now/* said he, " 1 feel I am myself able 
to sustain it.” . « 


Gilbert smiled. « ^ a 

" You fee) better, then ?” be asked. 

" Doctor,” said Mirabeau, "tell me where they sell liquid/ 
SUd if I must pny for each drop with a diamond as large; must 1 ' 
. renounce every lu.xury but that of strength and life, 1 tell you 1 
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mil Itsve tliftt liquid flame, and then, and then I ehaU look on my- 
self -aa invincible.’* 

Count,” said Gilbert, promise me never to take this liquid 
more than twice a week,anl!l to addreas yourself only to me to pro- 
vide you with more, and this phial is yours.” 

Give it to me,” said Mvabeau, ” and I promise you all you 
wish.” 

“ There,” said Gilbert ; ** but f dir.this all. You are going 

to have horses and a carriage, are you not f ” 

”Ye8.” 

“ Well, live in the country. * These floVers that vitiate the air of 
a chamber make the air of a garden j)ure. The drive which you 
‘will have to Paris every day will do you much good. Choose, if 
possible, a residence near a height, in a wood, or near a river, 
llellevuei St. Germain, or Argenteuil.” 

Argenteuil !” replied Mirabeau, “ I have just sent a servant to 
take a house there. Teiscb, did you not say you bad found some- 
thing there that would suit me ?” 

“Yes, M. le Comte,” replied the valet, who had assisted the cure 
that Gilbert had effected, “ yes, a charming house, which my com- 
patriot Fritz mentioned to me. He has inhabited it, it seems with 
bis master, who is a foreign banker. It is empty, and M. le Comte 
can have it when he will.” 

“ Whereabouts is the house 

Jleyond Argenteuil; it is called the Ch&teau of the Marais.” 

“Oh! I know it,” said Mirabeau, “very well, Teisch. When 
my father drove me from him with his curse and heatings with his 
cane, you know, doctor, my father lived at Argenteuil?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, I said when my father drove me from him, I used often 
to go and promenade round the exterior walls of this beautiful 
habitation, and to say like Horace, pardon me if the quotation is 
false, * 0 rus qumdo te aspiciam ’’ ^ ^ 

’ Th|n, ray dear count, the moment hqj^Gfee when you can 
rea'size your dream. Go, visit the Chateau of the Marais— trans- 
i/wi't your family there — the sooner the better.” 

Mirabeau reflected an instant, and then turning himself towards 
Gilbert ; “ It is your duty, doctor,^ said he, “ to watch 
patient you have restored to health; it is only five o’clock, and we 
are in the long days of the year, it ^ very fine, so let us get into a 
carriage and go to Argenteuil.” 

“ L(et it be so,” said Gilbert ; “ when one undertakes to cure a 
hcaltl^so valuable as yours, one ought to 'take every care. Come, 

us s®'>/our future country house.” 

Miradeap had not kept hoflse as yet, and therefore kept no 
carriage. A servant went to fegch a hackney coach. 

Why had Mirabeau chosen Argenteuil ? Was it as he had Jus^ 
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told the doctor that certda aouTenirs of liis life attached him to 
this little town ? 

It was at Argenteuil that his father, ^the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
died on the 11th of July, 1789, as became a true gentleman to die 
who would not assist at the taking o^ the Bastile. 

At the foot of the bridge of Argeuteuil Mirabeau directed the 
carriage to stop. 

" Are we there ?*’'-^a]tedihe ao^tor. 

Yes and no: we are not quite at the Chateau of the Marais, 
which is a quarter of a league beyond Argenteuil. But what we 
are making to-day, doctor, — I had forgotten to tell you— is not a 
simple visit, but a pilgrimage — a pilgrimage to three stations.’’ 

" A pilgrimage !” said Gilbert, smiling, and to what saint ?’* ^ 

**To Saint Riquette, my dear doctor, a saint whom you do not 
know, but one whom men have canonized. It is cerlain«that here 
is buried Saint Riquette, Marquis of Mirabeau, friend of man, 
put to death like a martyr by the agitations and debaucheries of 
his unworthy son, Honorc-Gabriei-Victor-Riquette, Comte de 
Mirabeau.” 

** Ah ! it is true,” said the doctor, ” it was at Argenteuil that 
your father died. Pardon me, my dear count, that I had forgotten 
that. And where did your father live 
At the very moment Gilbert put this question, Mirabeau stopped • 
before the gate of a bouse situated on the Quay, in front ot the ^ 
river, from which it was separated by a lawn of perhaps some three 
hundred paces, and a cluster of trees. 

An enormous dog of the race of those of the Pyrenees on per- 
ceiving a man stop before the gate, darted out and growled, and 
thrusting his bead between the bars, tried to catch hold of Mira- 
beau’s flesh, or at least the lapelle of his coat. ^ 

^*Pardieu, doctor,” said he, ” nothing is changed, and they 
receive me here as if my father were living.” 

** Whiti he a young man appeared on the steps, silenced 
the dog, called iT^trVi^gi, and advanced towards the strangers, g 
” Pardon, gentleman,” said he, ” many promenaders stop be^e ^ 
this house, which was inhabited by the Marquis de Mirabeau, , 
as poor Cartouche does not u{\der6tand the historic interest which 
’-l.?t5.*jphcd to the house of bis numble masters, he growls eternally. 

To your kennel, Cartouche !” 

^ ’l.'he young man made a threatening gesture, and he went, still ' 
growling, and hid himself in his kennel, through whose opening 
bars there soon passed two paws on which he leant his head.. 

During this time Mirabeau and Gilbert exchanged a look 
** Gentlemen,” exclaimed the young man, there is novk&ng no^ 
behind this gate but a host ready to open it and rec^iv€ you if 
your curiosity is not satisfied with the exterior.” 

Gilbert nudged Mirabeau as a sign that he would willing!} rint 
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the interior of the mansion. Mirabaan him ; moreover, 

lu8 wibhes coincided with those of Gilbert. 

“ Monsieur,** eaid he, have ffilhomed our thon^^hta. We 
knew that this house had h^en inhabited by the/riend ^mankind, 
and we were curious to visit\t.** 

*‘And your curiosity will rtuloiible, pfentlemen/* said the youn^f 
man, “ when you know that hi'() or three times while the father 
lived here it was honoured by tHi jfuesenpe op his illuetrions son, 
and who, it is said, was not always receivetl as he deserved to be, 
and as we would receive him if he should take it into his head 
ever to have the same curiosity as yoursJlves,*’ And bowing, the 
young man opened the gate to the two visitors, and walked before 

But Cartouche did not seem disposed to let them thus enjoy the 
hospitality which had been offered to them; he darted again out of 
his kennel growling horribly. 

The young man threw himself betwirt. the dog and that of 
one of his guests against whom the animal seemed principally 
irritated. ^ 

But Mirabeau drew the young man aside with his hand. 

Monsieur,'* said he, ** both dogs and men have growled at 
me ; men have bit me sometimes, dogs never. They say that the 
human eye is all powerful in its influence on animals. Let me, 

I beg, make an experiment,’* 

Monsieur,** said the young man, quickly, Cartouche is bad 
tempered. I must beg you to be very careful.** 

“ Never mind, monsieur,** Mirabeau replied, “ I have to do 
with w^orse subjects than he is, every day, and to-day even with 
one quite as savage.” 

Yes, but to this savage,” said Gilbert, *^you could talk, and 
no one will deny the power of your eloquence.** 

” Doctor, 1 believe you are an adept at magnetism.” 

“ Without doubt; what then?” ^ 

' \ “Then you ought to know the power of Let me mag- 

' neti be Cartouche.” 

• ' Do so,*’ said Gilbert, 

Oh, monsieur,” said the young man, “do not run any risk/' 
“Not the slightest," answered Minibeau. ^ 

‘ The young man bowed his- consent, and drew off to the 
' while Gilbert went to the right, as do the witnesses of a duel. 

The young man ascended two or three of the steps leading to the 
door, and held himself ready to stop Cartouche, if .the word and 
eye unknown should prove not to *be sufficient under, the 
ywciimstpnaes. 

. The uog turned his head to the right and left as if to see 
■ whether he* against whom he seemed to have an implacable hatred, 
was really without help. Then, seeing him without arms and assist- • 
. ance, he came slowly out of his kennel, mere like a serpent than* 

N 
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a quadruped, and all at once sprang forward, and at the first 
bound cleared one-third of the dista ic© between his adversary and 
himself. • 

Mirabeau crossed his arms, and wij^i that look which madejdm 
the Jupiter Tonans of the tril)une, fi;ted hie eye upon the animal. 

At the same time all the electricity that his body seemed capable 
of containing, mounted to his face. His hair stood up like the 
mane of a lion, and if it had midnight instead of day, without 
doubt each one of hib hairs would have shown a feeble electrical 
hght. The dog stopped short and looked at him. Mirabeau 
stooped, and taking a handful of sand, threw it in Ills face. 'I'lie 
dog growled, and took another bound, wlncli brought him within 
three or four paces of his btitagonist; but now it was the latter tiirji 
walked towards the dog. 

1 be animal remained a moment immovable as the jstone dog 
of the chasspur cephale ; but made uneasy by the approach of 
Mirabeau, he seemed to hesitate between fear and rage, and 
threatening with his 'teeth and eyes, retreated backwards. At 
last, Mirabeau raised bis arms with a threatening gesture, and the 
dog, conquered and trembling in every limb, recoiled, and turning 
round, hastily entered his kenuel. 

Mirabeau joyously turned round. 

**Ah! doctor,’* said he, “old M. Mirabeau was right when 
he declared that dogs were candidates for humanity. You have 
seen this insolent, cowardly fellow, now you see him servile as 
a man !” 


And then with a tone of command, he said : “ Cartouche, come 
here!” 

The dog hesitated, but, with a gesture of impatience, he pushed 
his head a second time out of the kennel, fixed his eyes upon 
Mirabeau, and bounded across the space separating them, and 
arrived at the feet of bis conqueror, raised his head slowly and 
timidly-, and with his tongue llcsed Mirabeau’s hand. 

“ Good dogiC^id he, “ to kennel !*' ^ 

He made a and the dog went and laid himself <.iow/7. 

Then turning to Gilbert, while the young man, half frozen ’ 
fear and mute with astonishment, stood on the steps. 

“ Do you know what I w^s thinking of, my dear doctor,” said 
1 was acting this folly which you have just witnessed ?” 

“ No I but tell me, you did not do it by simple bravado !” 

^ I thought of the famous e.ight of the 5th of October. Doctor I 
doctor! I would give the life left me, if the king, Louis XVI., had 
seen this dog dart upon me, return to the kenoeL and then come 
and lick my hand.” ^ ^ , 

Then he added to the young man : “ You will pardon, monsie^ 

I hbpe, for having so humiliated Cartouche 1 Come, let us see 
the house of the Friend of the People, since you are ao kind at to 
•bow it fta.** 
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The younj( man dre^ nt$ide to let Miraheeii pass, who for (hat 
matter did not seem to requiij a nuidc. hue appeared to t^novv the 
* 'house as well as if he bad there before. 

Without stopping on the, ground-lluiir, he mounted tlie stair- 
case quickly, and with his usual doiniimtiug habit. Mirabeau. fiom 
a mere sjieciator. became an a^tor, from a simple visitor, master of 
the hdu^e, Gilliert followed Ir.m. 

During this time the young mt..* went to call his father — a man 
of fifty ( 0 . five and filty, and his two sisters, young girls ot fibieu 
to eighteen — to tell them what a strange guest they w'ere about to 
rtoeive. • 

U hile he was narrating the history of the taming of the dog, 
,i|Iiral>eau occupied himself with slu.wing Gilbert the working 
^room, chamber and saloon of the late Marquis de Mir>ibeau, and 
each room made him tell ant^cdote alter anecdote in that pleasing 
manner wliich belonged especially to him. 

The proprietor and his family listened to this eloquent cice- 
rone who told them the history of their own house, with open 
cars. 

The rooms above having been i^sited, and seven o'clock rir'ging 
from the church-tower of Argenteuil, Mirabean, who doubilessly 
feared to be too late to accomplish his object, pressed Gilbert to 
' descend, setting the example by jumping down the first four steps, 

' “ Monsieur," said the proprietor of the house, “ you who know so 

[ much of the history of M. de Miraheau and bis illustrious son, 

I may be able to relate of these first four steps a story which will be 
I equally curious to those you have already narraterl." 

I ** J intended that to have rem'iined untold," said Mirabeau, 

I “And why so, count?" asked Gilbert. 

“ r faith, you shall judge. When Mirabeau left the dungeons 
of Vincennes, where he had been eighteen months, he came to see 
his father. There were two reasons W'hy Mirabeau wms badly 
received in the paternal man.<doT>: firstly, he left Vi ncprinej^gamst 
.his father's wishes ; and secondly, he came 4'^ffir money. It 
liqTpeneKl that the marquis was engaged i# givinng the last touch 
' to a philosophical work, and raising his eyes he saw his son, and 
*at the first words about money which he fironounced, he darted on 
his son with his cane. The count kdew his father well, and yet he^^ 
thought that his age, thirty-seven, would save him frofTi 
j threatened correction. The count soon found he was wrong, as 
the blows showered down upon hiro.^ * 

Wbatl blows with the cane?" asked Gilbert. 

** Yes, and good heavy blows, too — not«uch as those which are 


And what did the Count Mirabeau do ?" asked Gilbert. , 
*'Parb1ea! he did what Horace did in his first battle; he fied. 

* Unfortunately he had not, like Horace, a ahield to throw away, so , 
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he ran at once, ana inmpcd clown thi? first four steps as I did hat 
ju**! now, but a btile quirher perhaf«5. Arrived there, he turned 
about, and rai^fin;^ his walking-stick in his turn, * 8top, sir,* said^ 
he, ‘ we are no longer relations !* It Avas but a ]ioor re|)lJ^ * Ah,* 
said he, ‘ what a pity the seneschal w dead. I could have written 
out that* for him.. Mirabcau,’ continued the narrator, ‘was too 
good a strategist not to make h.s retreat at once. He ran down * 
the rest of the steps almost a^fast as he had descended the first 
four, and to his great grief, never entered the house again. 
I’his Count Mirabeau ^as a beggarly fellow, don’t you think so, 
doctor?’* 

“ Oh ! monsieur,** said the young man, approaching Mirabeau, 
with clasped hands, as if he asked pardon of his guest for entu^^ 
taining a dilFcrcnt oi)inion, "rather say a very great man !” 

Mirabeau looked the young man in the face. 

" Ah ! ah !’* said he, " then there are people who do think so of 
the Count Mirabeau.** 

" Yes sir,*’ said the young man, " and at the risk of displeasing 
you, 1 amongst the first.” 

“Oh!” replied Mirabeau, smiling, "you need not say so so 
loudly in this house, lest the walls fall in upon you.” 

And then, saluting the old man and the two girls respectfully, 
he passed through the garden, making a friendly sign to Car> 
touche. 

Gilbert followed Mirabeau, who ordered the coachman to diive 
into the town and pull up opposite the church. 

At the corner of the first street he stopped the carriage, and 
drawing a card from his pocket : " Teisch,” said he to his servant, 

*' take this card to the young man, who is not aware that I am M. 
de Mirabeau.” 

Then with a sigh ; "Ah I doctor,” said he, " there is one who 
has" not yet read * The Great Treachery of M, de Mirabeau.* ** 

TeiSfti reti'^aitfi^ He was followed by the young man. " Oh ! 
M. le Comte/' s^R^be latter, with an accent of great adinirajiioj(v. 

" allow me the honour, as you have already permitted CSrtouclfr] 
allow me the honour of kissing your band.” 

Mirabcau opened both his arms and pressed the young man, to 
“ V.^breast. 

"M. ie Comte,” said "I am called Mormais: if ever you 
want any one that is ready t^die for you, think of me.” > 

Tears came to the eyes of Mirabeau. " Doctor,” said he, " sucli 
are the men who will succeed us. 1 think, on my honour, they ’ 
will be better than us.*” ^ 

'The carriage stopped opposite the church. 

" 1 have told you that 1 have never been at Argenteuil since rnjr 
father struck me : 1 was mistaken ; I was here when 1 placed his • 
body in this church.” 
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And Mirnbean deec<»nded ^rom ibe carriai^e, and with bat in 
band, and slow and solemnj«st’fe|». entered info the church. 

Gilbert followed a few Kteus after him. lie saw Miraheau tra- 
verse all the church, and nea^ the altar of the viT^in ffo behind a 
column whose Roman capital seemed to denote that it of the 
. twelfth century. 

Rending his head be fixed hib eyes upon a black tablet in the 
centre of the chapel. , 

The doctor’s eyes followed those of Mirabeau and read the fol- 
lowing inscription : ' * 

Here rests ^ - 

f Fran^oise de CasteUarie, Marquise de Mirabeau, 

A model of purity and virtue ; a happy wife 
And happy mother. 

She \frafl born in T)auphin6 in lh81, and died at Paris, in 1769, 

First buried at Saint Surplioe, 

And then transported here to be re-united with her worthy sou in the 
same tomb. 

Victor Riquette, Marquis de Mirabeau, 

Sumamed the Fn4irtd of men, 

Born at Pertuis, in Provence, 4tJ» of October, 1715, 

Died at Argenteuil, the 11th July, 17S1>. 

Fray for ihtu' / 

The religion of ^eath is so powerful that Gilbert bent bis head, 
and sought in Ins memory for a prayer, in order to obey the invi- 
tation which the sepulchre addressed to every Christian beholder. 

Rut if Gilbert had ever in his infancy known the language of 
humility and faith, doubt and philosophy had written in its place 
sophisms and paradoxes. 

Finding his heart hard and his lips dumb, he raised his eyes and 
saw two tears coursing down the cheeks of Mirabeau. 

** These two tears of Mirabeau seemed strange to Gil1«?t — he 
w^nt and took him by the hand. 

Tirabeou understood him. ^ " 

'•'* The tears wept by Mirabeau in remembrance of the father, who 
"^iiad imprisoned and tortured him, would seem incomprehensible 
or trivial. • 

He would not, consequently, express the true cause of his ^n^i- 
bility to Gilbert. 

P This Fran 9 oi 8 e de Castellane, lAothjer of my father, was u 
-worthy woman«’* said he. “When all the world declared me hi- 
^deous, she was satisfied to find me ugly. « When all the world 
‘*ha|ed iths so, she loved me still ! But what she loved ivas his son I 
fticT so you see, my dear Gilbert, I have united them. Wlio will 
bury me with them ? By whose hones will mine be laid ? 1 have 

not even a dog to love me 1’* And be laughed bitterly. • 

“ Monsieur,” said a voice, with something of reproach which •' 
only belongs to devotees, “ people never laugh in a church," ! 
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** Mon‘«ienr,” lie replied with uni^ual siveetness; ''greyoathE 
priest ih.it serves this rhapel ?** 

** Yt‘s,-“what would you ?” 

“ Have xoit many poor in your parish I** 

“ More than there are people to give.*' 

*‘You\now some charitable ^arts, however— ‘Some philan- 
thropists ?” ^ 

The priest began to laugh. 

“ Monsieur,** ohsen ed Miraheau, I thought you had done me 
the honour of informing «ne, that no one laughed in churches.*’ 

“ Monsieur,” said th i priest half-angrily, “ has the pretension to 
give me a lesson !** ' ■ 

“ No, monsieur, I only wished to show you that the people whi> 
think It their duty to correct others are not so rare as you thought. 
Now. monsieur, I am going in all probahility to inhabit the Cha- | 
teau Marais. Well, every man wanting work snail find it there, and 
good pay ; every hungry old man shall there find food ; every sick 
man, whatever his politics, whatever his religion, shall there meet 
with assistance ; and, monsieur, tO commence to day, 1 beg your 
acceptance for cbariiahle uses, of a thousand francs per month.” 

And tearing a leaf from his pocket-book, he wrote with a pencil, 

” Good for the sum of twelve thousand francs, for which M. le 
Curd of Argenteuil can draw on me, being one thousand francs per 
month to be employed by him in good works ; to commence from \ 
the day 1 take possession of the Chkleau Marais. 

Written in the church of the Marais and signed on the altar of 
the Virgin, “Mhubrau, Senior.” 

Mii'ubeau wrote this letter of credit and signed it on the altar. 
Written and signed he gave it to theCuid, stupified before he saw 
the signature, more so afterwards. 

He then left the church, making e sign to Doctor Gilbert to 
followt^ 

The carriaf^diiS^wed the principal street to the end ; then itl^ 
Art^enteuil and SurtiflM^ into the road leading to liesons. It had*!^ 
gone a hundred yards before Miraheau descried through the trees ‘ 
of the park the pointed gables of the Ch&teau and its dependencies; ^ 
*]'his was Marais. 

minutes afterwards Teisch rang the bell at the gate of the 

Chateau. 

. Miraheau, as we have alrsidy said, knew it of old $ but be had* 
never had the opportunity of examining it so closely as he did now. 

The gate opened, be«found himself in the first court, which was 
nearly square. To the right was a place inhabited by the gRt'deimr, 
to the left was a similar lodge. 

Heliotropes and fuchsias were climbing about the windows, and 
a bed of lilies, cactus, and narcissus spread the whole length of 
this court. It seemed to be covered by a carpet worthy of being 
wove by the hand of Penelope, 
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In looking it the lodges, Inst almost amongst the rotes and other 
flowers, Mireht au uttered a jriy of joy, 

“ Oh I** said he to the girdeuer^ “ is this little place to let or sell ?'* 
Without doubt, monsieur,” he replied, since it belongs to the 
Chkteau, which is either to be let or sold. It is let just now» but 
as there is no lease, if monsieur takes the Chkteau, it jirill be easy 
to arrange the matter.” 

*'And who is the inhabitant?’^ naked Mirabeau. lady.” 
" Voting ?” “ Of thirty or ibo.*' “ Beaut^ul ?” “ Very beautiful.'’ 

Well, said Mirabeau, we will see. a beautiful neighbour is 
never in the way. Let me a&e the CMtc^, mon ami." 

Ilie gardener went before Mirabeaj^ crossed a bridge which 
separated the first court from the second, and which was built over 
a smaU river. The gardener stopped. 

** If, monsieur,’’ said he, ** should not wish to disturb the lady 
in the pavilion, it will be very easy, as this river separates the 
garden round the pavilion from the rest of the park of the Chftteau, 
and tbus she would be by herself and monsieur alone too.” 

'*Good ! good 1" said Mirabeau, ** and the Chateau is here?" 

And he slowly ascended the five steps leading to it. 

The gardener opened the principal door. 

This door opened into a vestibule in stucco, with niches contain- 
ing statues and vases, on columns, according to the fashion of 
the time. 

A door at the end of this vestibule, nnd opposite the entrance* 
door, led into a garden. 

To the right were the billiard and dining-rooms. 

To the left two saloons, a large and a small nnu. 

This first arrangement pleased Mirabeau, who otherwise seemed 
impatient and uncomfortable. They passed on at the first floor. It 
consisted of a great saloon, admirably adapted for a study, and 
three or four bed-chambers. The windows of the saloon and the 
chambers were shut. Mirabeau went and opened one gfe^iein him- 
self. The gardener would have opened thej But Mirabeau 
made*a sign with his hand. The garden#! stopped. 

Just b^ow the window which Mirabeau had opened, at the foot 
of an immense weeping willow, sat a woman reading, while a child 
of some five or six years played aiflong the flowers. 

Mirabeau understood at once that this uas the )adj' 
pavilion. It was impossible to be dressed more gracefully and 
elegantly than this lady. Her bAnds were small and long;.; her 
naSs beautiful. 

The child dressed entirely in white satin, wore strange mixture — 
^buf sufficiently common at that time*— bat k la Henri quatre, with 
one oif those three-coloured bindings, which were called national 
ribbons. 

Such was the costume that the young dauphin wore, the last time 
he bad appeared on the balcony of the Tuileries with his motheif 
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The siRfi made by Mirabeau expre»e(l his wish Apt to disturb 
the fair reader. | . 

It was the lady of the Pavilion aux fitnrs; it was indeed the 
queen of the ffarden of lilies, cactus, and narcissus ; it was indeed 
^e beautiful neighbour that chance might give to the voluptuous 
Mirabeau. 

Immovable as a statue, he watched this charming creature for 
some time ; ignorant, as she was, of the ardent gaze fixed on her. 
But whether by accident^ or some magnetic influence, she left off 
reading and looked up td the window. ^ 

She perceived Mirahepp^ uttered a ‘slight cry of surprise, called 
her child, and taking him ky the hand walked off, but not without 
turning her head two or three times, and disappeared amongst the 
trees ; between the intervals of which Mirabeau watched her appear 
from time to time, for her white dress was easily distinguished in 
the twilight, which had already commenced. 

To the beautiful unknown’s cry of surprise, Mirabeau answered 
by one of astonishmerit. 

This woman had nut only the royal step, but as her lace veil flew 
aside, her features seemed those of Marie Antoinette. 

The child increased the resemblance ; he was just the age of the 
second son of the queen. Thp gait, the countenance, the least move- 
ment of the queen had remained so firmly fixed in the mind of Mira- > 
beau, ever since his first and Is^st interview, that he believed he should 
have been able to have recognized her if she had come surrounded 
by a cloud similiar to that which encircled Venus, when she visited 
her son ^neas, near Carthage. 

How strange ! that in the park of the house Mirabeau was about 
to rent, there should be a woman, who, if she were not the queen, 
was so nearlv her living portrait. 

Next day Mirabeau bought the Chateau. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

TBB LODGE IN I A RUB PLATRIBRB. 

We shaTi how introduce the reader to the masonic lodge in the Rue 
Platri^re. 

A bw door was surmounted by three letters in red chalk, which 
doubtless indicated the place of a meeting, and which before morn- 
ing will be efl^aced. ’ 

These three letters are L. D, P. ‘ 

The low door seems an alley-way : a few steps are descended, and - 
a dark fiassage threaded. 

, Certainly the second indication would confirm the first, for after 
htvlug looked at the three letters. Farmer Billot, descended the 
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Btep9, eountinj^ them as he went, and at last stepped from the 
eighth ; be tlien went boldly down the alley. 

Ac the extremity of tliils alley burned a pale light before which 
sat a inaxi pretemiing to read a paper. 

As Billot advanced, and as he did so, the man aroRe, and with 
one finger pressed on his chest waited for hiii\ to speal^ 

Billot made the same answer, and then placed his finger on hia 
dip. 

This was proTiahly the passport expected by the mystenous 
porter, who at once opened a perfectly ipiJsible aoor, and when it 
was shut, showed Billot a stairway with i^row, coarse steps lead- 
ing yet farther below the ground. ^ 

BiUut entered, and the door rapidly but silently closed behind him. 
On this occasion the farmer counted seventeen steps, and wiien 
he had Beached the eighteenth, in spite of the dumbness to which 
he seemed to have condemned himself, said Good 1 here I am.’* 

A curtain hung a few steps before the door, to which Billot 
went straight : he lifted it up and found himself in a vast circular 
hall, in which some fifty persons wore already collected, 'i’he walls 
were hung with red and white curtains, on which were worked the 
square and compass and level. A platform which was ascended 
by four steps, was prepared for the orators, recipieiidaries, and on 
. this platform, in the part nearest the wall, was a solitary desk and 
chair for the president. 

In a few moments the hall was so filled as to make motion im- 
possible. The crowd was conifiosed of men of every rank and 
condition, from the peasant to the prince, who came one by one 
as Billot had done, and who, without knowing each other, took 
their places as chance dictated or according to their sympathies. 

Each of these men bore under his coat his ovat, the apron of 
the craft, if he was a simple mason, or if he was one of the 
illiiminati also, both the apron and the scarf of the higher order. 

A single lamp hung from the roof cast one circlq^ li^ffft^nroiind, 

< which was not sufficient to sufifer thor^ ^ho wished to be 
unknown to bo seen, ^ 

Three men alone did not wear the scarf of the illuminati, but 
only the masonic apron. ^ 

One was Billot ; the other a young man scarcely twejjty ; th.;” 
third was a man about forty-five, and who from his manners 
appeared to belong to the higher classes of society. 

A few seconds after the last had entered, and no more attention 
was paid to him than to the simplest member of the association, 
a masked door was opened, and the president appeared bearing the 
insignia of Grand Orient and of Grand Cophte. 

lie slowly ascended the platform, and turning towards the 
assembly, said : — Brethren, to-day we have two things to do. I 
have to receive three new members. 1 have to render you an* 
account of my work, from the day I begun to the present time t 
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but it becomes every hour more difficult. You must know if 1 
am yet worthy of your confideuce. Only by receiving light from ^ 
you, and diffusing it, can 1 march on th3 dark and terrible journey 
1 have undertaken. Let, then, the chiefs of the Order alone remain 
in this hall, that we may proceed to the reception or rejection of 
the three i:ew members who present themselves before us. These 
three members being accepted or rejected, all will enter the hall 
from the first to the last, for to all, not alone to the Supreme 
Circle, do 1 wish to e^Lhibit my conduct and receive praise or 
censure,’’ 

At these words, a d'yor opposite to the one already unmasked 
opened. Vast vaulted rdo^s, like the crypts of an ancient Basilica, 
became open, and the crowd passed into them, like a procession 
of spectres, through dimly lighted arcades, in which lamps of ' 
copper were placed here »nd there, barely sufficient, as 4he poet 
says, “ to make darkness visible/* 

Three men alone remained — the recipiendaries. It chanced < 
that they leaned against the wall almost equal distances apart. 
They looked curiously at each other, but did not discover who and 
what they were. 

At that moment the door through which the president had 
entered again re-opened, and six masked men appeared and 
placed themselves three on each side of the president* 

** Let numbers two and three disappear for a moment. None 
but the Supreme Chiefs may know the secrets of the reception 
or rejection of a Masonic brother into the Order of the Illuminati.'* 
The young man and the man of aristocratic bearing withdrew to 
the corridor whence they had entered, 

Billot remained. 

Approach,” said the president, after a brief silence, during 
which the others had withdrawn. Billot drew near. 

How are you known among the profane ?’* ” Francis Billot.” 

*• the elect f ” “ Force.” 

Where saw'four-the light?” ‘‘In the lodge of the friends of-^ 
truth of Soissons.” * 

'* How old are you ?” “ Seven years.” 

Billot made a sign to show tliat he was a master of his Order. 

“ Why do you wish to asrond a degree, and to be received 
amongliar’ “ Because 1 have been told that it is a step towards 
universal light.” 

“•Have you sponsors f” have none but him who came to 
me alone, and unsolicited, and offiered to receive me;” Billot 
looked fixedly at the president. ' 

** With what feeling will you tread the path that shall be opene/ 
to you ?” “ Hatred to the powerful and love of equality/', 

** Who will answer to us fur your love of equality and hatred 
of oppression?’* “The word oi a man who never has broken 
his word.” 
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“ What iTjspir«9 you ^ ith this lova of equality V* “ The inferior 
cond tion ot my birth.'* 

“ What inspire* you with hatred of the powerful?" “That is 
my secret i that secret you know. Why make me utter aloud what 
I would not even whisper ?’* 

“ Will you advance accordintr to your powAr« and tqtfke all around 
you advance towards equality ?’* “ Yes.'* 

I'he president turned towards the Chiefs in masks. “ Brothers/’ 
said he, “ this man speaks the truth. i\ great sorrow unites him 
to our cause, by the fraternity of hgti^d. Already he has con- 
tributed much to the revolution, and may do much more. 1 am 
hiB sponsot, and will he answerable ibr him in the present, past 
and future.” 

“ Ijet him be received/’ said the six unanimously. 

“ Tou hear ? Are you ready to take the oath ?” “ Dictate, and 
1 will repeat it.*’ 

The president lifted up his band, and with a slow solemn voice 
said : — 

“ In the name of the crucified Son, I swear to break the carnal 
bonds which unite me yet to father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
wife, kindred, friends, mistresses, kingSs benefactors, or any one 
else, or to any being to whom 1 have promised faith, obedience, 
gratitude or service.” 

Billot repeated in a firmer voice even than the president, the 
same words. 

“ Good !** said the president. “ Henceforth you are freed from 
oaths to your country and your law. Swear to reveal to the new 
Chief you have recognized, all you shall bear, learn or guess, and 
even to seek and spy out what may not come before your eyes.'* 

“ 1 swear 1" said Billot. 

“Swear,** continued the president, “to honour and respect 
poison, steel, and fire, as prompt, pure, and necessary Yneana to 
purge the globe by the death of those who see]^ townie truth and 
wr*8t it from our hands.” ^ , 

“ 1 swear !” repeated Billot. 

“ Swear to avoid Naples, Rome, Spain, and every accursed 
land. Swear to avoid the teq^ptation to reveal aught you may 
hear in our assemblies, for thunder is not m ore p rompt than 
the invisible knife to reach and slay you wbertisi y?u may be/* 

“ 1 swear!’* repeated Billot.^ 

“ Now,” said the president, “ live in the name of the Father, Son/ 
and Holy Ghost.” , 

• A brother hidden in the dark opened the door of the crypt, 
where until the triple reception the brothers waited. The president , 
mafie a sign to Billot, who bowed and joined those to whom thu ; 
oath he had taken bad assimilated him. 

“ Nuuiber 2 !" said the president in a loud voice, and tba closed j 
door opened again, and the young man appeared. * I 
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“ Draw near/* said the president. 

The youn^ man did so. 

Vke hav& already said he was a younpf man of twenty or twenty# 
two, whOf thanks to his fine white skin, mi^ht have passed for a 
woman. The huKe cravat worn at that time mi«ht induce one to 
believe that (he dazzling transparency of that skin was not to be 
attributed to purity of blood ; hut, on the contrary, to some secret 
and concealed malady. In spite of his high stature and great 
cravat, his neck was short,: his forehead low, and the whole front 
of the head depressed. The result was that his hair, without 
being longer than it was usually worn at that time, touched the 
shoulders behind, and in fr6nt hung over his forehead. There 
was in the whole bearing of this man, as yet on the threshold 
of life, something of automatic harshness which made him/ook 
like an envoy of the other world — a deputy from the tomb. 

The president looked for a moment at him with attention, and 
then began to question him. His glance, though exceedingly 
fixed, could not make the young man look away. He waited and 
listened. 

** Your name among the profane Antoine Saint Just.’* 

** Among the elect ?’* “ Humility.” 

** Where saw you light?” ** In the Lodge of the Humanitari* 
ans of Laon.” 

How old are you ?*’ ** Five years old.” 

The recipiendary made a sign to show that he was a free and 
accepted mason. 

Why do you wish to ascend a degree and to be one of us ?” 
** Because it is man’s nature to aspire to elevations, and that on the 
heights the air is purer and the light more brilliant.” 

Have you a model ?” ** The philosopher of Geneva, the man 

of nature, the immortal Rousseau.” 

“ Have you sponsors P” “ Two.** 

** Who are ** tucy ?<ob “ The two Robespierres.” 

” With what feeling will you march in the path we open to yoir?” 
« With faith.” 

Whither will that faith conduct Prance and the world ?*' 
" France to liberty, the world to freVedom.” 

What would you ^ive to have France and the world reach that 
liberty ?” ” My fue is all 1 hare, my fortune I have already 
g^en.” q 

”Then if received^ you will advance, with all your force and 
power, and cause all around you to advance in the path that leads 
to lihertyund freedom ?” “ I will, and will urge all others.” ^ 
“Then in proportion to your power, you will overturn every qb- 
Btacle you meet with in your journey ?” “ 1 will.” ^ 

“ Are you free from all obligation, or if any obligation contrary 
to our laws has been assumed by you, will you break it?” *'l 
am free/* 
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" Brothers, have you heard him ?’* " Yes,” said they. 

“ Has he told the truth ?" Yes,'* said they ai^ajn. 

“ Are you ready to take thfe oath ?’* “ I am.” 

And the President repeated the same oaths he had administered 
to Billot. 

When the door of the crypt had closed on St, Ji^t, in a loud 
tone the President called, Number 3 !” * ^ 

I'his was, as we have said, a man of forty or forty-two, (lushed 
in bis face, almost bloated, but very tall, and in every lineament 
showing an aristocratic air, which at the first glance detected Anglo- 
mania. IJis dress, though elegant, btJre something of that sim- 
plicity just begun to be adopted in I'raiice, the true origin of which 
was the relations we had with America. 

His step, though it did not tremble, was not firm like St. Just's, 
nor heavy like Billot's. 

“ Draw near.” The candidate obeyed. 

** Your name among the profane ?’* ** Louis Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans.” 

** Your name among the elect K* “ Equality. 

“ Where saw you the light ?*' '' In the Lodge of the Freemen of 
Paris.” 

** How old are you?” ” I have no age.” And the Duke made 
a masonic sign, sbowirg that he had reached the dignity of 
Kose-crosa. 

'* Why do you wish to he received by us ?” ** Because having till 
now lived with the great, I now wish to live with men . Because hav- 
ing ever lived with my enemies, I would now live with my brothers.” 

“ Have you sponsors P” “ Two.” 

” How call you them P” “ Hatred and Disgust.” 

“ W^ith what feeling will you walk the path we will open to youP” 
•*The desire to avenge myself.” 

” On whom P” ” Him who mistook, and on her who humili- 
ated me.” ^ 

” Are you free from all engagement, or will you renounce any 
engagement contrary to our lawsP” ^£vefpy engagement was 
broken yesterday.” 

” Brothers, have you heard P” jiaid the president turning to the 
masked men. ** Yes.” ^ 

” You know him who presents himself to finyL«J«»e^t'ork with 
us.” ” You.” 

” And knowing, will you receifb him in our ranks P” ”Jfes, if * 
be swear.'* 

Do you know the oath you have to* take P” “No ; but^repeat 
*it and 1 will pronounce it.” 

“ It jl* terrible, especially to you I” “Not more terrible then 
the outrages 1 have receivea.’* 

“ So terrible, that when you shall have heard it, we declare youst 
liberty to depart, if you feel unable to keep it rigidly.” “ Tell it me.” 



ttrr^ ct rwTig B y 

The pre-ident fixed bis piercing eye on tbe rccipiendary; then 
as if he wished to piepare him for the bloody proiiii^e, inverted the 
Older of the paiagraphs, and begun by the second instead oi the * 
first : — 

Sweat/’ aaid be, "to honour poison, steel and fire, assure 
means to purge the earth, by the dtath of those who seek to dtfile 
truth or wre\t it from our hands ” 

" 1 sweai,‘' said the prince fiitnly. 

Swear to break the rainal links which bind you yet to fatbtr, 
mother, brothers, sisteis, friends, wife, inistresh, kings, benefactors, 
and all persons whatever) to whom you have promised fciiih, obe- 
dience, and gratitude ** 

For a moment the Duke was silent, and a pearly sweat stood on 
his brow. 

" 1 told you the oath,” said the president. 

Instead of simply saying " I swear,” the Duke repeated every 
woid of the oath. 

The president looked towards the masked men, who looked at 
each other, and the twinkling of then eyes was seen behind their 
masks. 

Then, speaking to the prince, he said, " Louis Philippe Joseph, 
Duke o\ ()i leans, from this moment you are freed (rom every ob- 
ligation you have taken to your country and to the law. Forget 
not, though one tlnnir, that if you betray us, thunder will not he 
60 quick to stiiKe, than will be, wheievcr }ou be conieal d, the 
inevitable and irnisilde knife; now live in the name of the Father, 
•Son, and ilol> Ghost ” 

The president pointed to the crypt, which opened before the 
piincc. 

lie, like a man who lias thrown down a burden too heavy for 
him, passed his hand over his biow, bieatbed deeply, and moved 
away. 

*' Ah 1 ” aaid he, as he rushed into the crypt, ” how I will avenge 

myR«in” * 

When alone, tbet presMent and six masked men exchanged a 
few words. 

lie then said aloud, "Admit all ; I am ready, as I promised, to 
receive my account.** V 

The do»w nuened—- the members of the association who were in 
the crypt walkiffg and talking, entered the hall, filling U again. 

Scarcely was the door shut behind the last of the affiliated, than 
Cagliostio, reaching forth his hand like a man who knows the value 
of lime, and is unwilling to lose a second, said aloud : — 

" Brothers! some of you, perhaps, were present at the p^un^ on ^ 
which took place just twenty yt us ago, live miles from the Rhine, 
two nnlcs fiom the village of Danenfels, in one of the caveft.s of 
Donnensbeig : if any were there, let those venerable supporters of 
thv great cause we have embraced, lift up their hands and say, * I 
wiA there/ ” 
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Fire or «ix hands were lifted. Five or six voices repeated *11 *he 
firesident had asked : ** 1 was there I'* 

** This is all that is needed. The rest are dead or dispersed over 
the surface of the globe, toiling at the common work which is made 
holy by the fact that it is the work of humanity. Twenty yeira 
ago this work, the different periods of which we are abmit to tl*acev 
was scarcely begun. Then the day which illumines us ifad scarcely 
broken, axid the firmest eyes could not see through the clouds 
which enwrapped the future. At this meeting 1 will explain by 
what miracle death, which to man is onlv an oblivion of past times 
and ages does not exist for me — or rather that thirty-two times I 
have slept in the tomb during twenty centuries, uithout the ephe- 
meral heirs of my immortal soul having known Lethe, the only 
death. 

** 1 have, then, been able to follow through centuries the develop* 
ment of Christ's word, and seen people pass slowly, but surely, 
from savage life to serfdom, and thence to that state of aspiration 
which is the forerunner of liberty. Like the stars of the night who 
hurry, and even before the setthig of the sun, shine in the 
sky, we have seen at various times, various small people of 
Europe attempt liberty. Rome, Venice, Florence, Switzerland, 
Genoa, Pisa, Lucca and Arezzo — these cities of the south, where 
the fiowers open first, and the fruits ripen soonest, at an earlier day 
established republics, one or two of which yet exist, and brave the 
line of kings, but all were so sullied with original sin that some 
were aristocratic, others oligarchic, and others despotic. Genoa, 
for instance, one of those which survive, is a roarquisate, and the 
inhabitants, though simple citizens within the walls, are all noble 
beyond them. Switzerland alone has democratic institutions, but 
its imperceptible cantons, lost amid the Alps, are neither an exam- 
ple or an assistance to humanity. This was not what we needed. 
Wf required a great country, not to receive, but to give an ioqiulse 
which would so rotate that Europe, like a blaziM glgsiet, might 
flight up the world,** ^ 

’ A murmur of approbation pervaded tbegwhol^ crowd. 

1 asked of God, Creator of earth. Author of all motion, for that 
country, end he showed me France. In France, which from the 
second century bad been cathollf, national from the eleventh, 
Unitarian from the sixteenth. Francej which himself 

called his eldest daughter, doubtless had the right in this line of 
great devotioii to place herself at tim foot of the cross of humanity, 
as the did at that of Christ. In fact, France having used every 
formof monarchical, feudal, seignoral, and aristocratic government 
mnied most apt to feel and submit to our government, snB we 
decided, conducted like the Jews of old by the celestial ray, that 
France' should first be free. Consider what France was twenty 
Toart ago, and you will tee the sublime audacity, or rather sublime 
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Isith, which induced us to undertake so much. France twenty 
years a^ro, was within the weak hands of Louis XV. The France of ^ 
i^uis XIV., that^s to say, the great aristocratic kingdom where ail 
rights belonged to the nuble, all privileges to the rich. At its 
head was a man who, at one and the same time, was the exponent 
of all that^was lofty anil base, great and petty— of God and the 
people. A word of this man could make you rich or poor, hajipy 
or miserable, free or captive, living or dead. He had three grand- 
sons called to succeed him. Chance decided that he \rhom nature 
called to the throne \vas the one the people prayed for. He was 
said to be good, jnst, disinterested, well-informed, and almost a 
philosopher. To crush for ever the disastrous wars kindled in 
Europe hy the fatal succession of Charles II., the^laughter'^ol' 
Maria Theresa was selected for his wife. The* two, great nations 
which are the counterpoise of Europe, France on twrotlaptic, and 
Austria on the Black Sea, were indissolubly united. This had been 
foreseen by Maria Theresa, the deepest politician of Europe. At 
that time France, sustained hy Austria, Spain, and Italy, was about 
entering into a new reign, and we selected it not to make it the 
first of kingdoms, but the first of nations. The only question 
asked though was, who will enter the lion’s den ? What Christian 
Theseus, guided by the light of faith, would thread the Daedal 
labyrinth and face the Minotaur ? 1 said, ' I will.’ Then as 
aome ardent minds, some uneasy organizations asked me how much 
time would be required to complete the first portion of my work, 1 
replied, ‘twenty years.’ They objected. Listen to me. These 
men had for twenty centuries been serfs, but objected when I pro- 
posed to free them in twenty years.” 

Cagliostro glanced for a moment around the Assembly, whom 
bis last words had provoked into an ironical smile. 

He continued : At last 1 obtained these twenty years. 1 gave 
my followers the famous device : Lilia pedibus destrue, and set to 
work, ad^.'^g all to follow my example. 1 entered France m the 
midst of a triumph. Laurels and roses made one long pathway of i 
flowers from Stresbouig to Paris. All cried, “Long live the 
Dauphiness,’ * Long live our future queen F The hopes of the 
kingdom hung on the fecunditv of the marriage. 1 do not wish to 
take to myself the credit of the attempt, nor the giory of the eflfect 
•—God me, and I saw his divine hand held the reins of 

of his car of fire. God be praised. I removed the stones Xrom its 
roadf*— I bridged the rivers— 1 levelled precipices, and the car rolled 
on. That was all. NoW| brethreni see what has been accom- 
plished in twenty years. ' 

** Parliaments are gone^ ** ^ 

“Louis XV., called the well-beloved, is dead, amidst jienerJ : 
contempt. 

s “'i'iie queeni after seven years of sterility, bore children, the 
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birth of whom is cotitestecl. She was openly attacked by charfjes 
of the Dauphin's illegitimacy, and was dishonoured as a mother 
on account of the diamond necklace. 

“ The king, tinder the title of Louis, the long-wished-for, is 

P owerless in politics as in love, and has rushed from Utopia to 
Itopia, to bankruptcy, and from minister to minister, to M. de 
Calonne. ^ 

** The nobility and clergy have been overpowered by the third 
estate. 

The Baslile has been taken. 

“The foreign troops driven from Parii and Versailles. 

“The 14th of July, 1790, exhibited the unity of the world in 
' France. 

“ The princes have been depopularized by emigration, and Mon- 
sieur by be Favras’ trial. 

“In fine, the constitution has been sworn to on the altar of the 
country. The president of the National Assembly sits on a throne 
high as that of the king ; the law and the nation are above theoL 
All Europe hangs over us with^ anxiety, and is silent and ap- 
plauds, or if not, trembles. 

“ Brothers, was 1 not right when 1 said what France would be 
^a glowing planet to illuminate the world." 

“Yes! yes!" cried every voice. 

“Now, my brothers," said Cagliostro, “do you think the 
work far enough advanced for us to leave it to itself? Do you 
think that we can trust in the oath taken by the king to main- 
tain the constitution P" 

“ No ! no !" cried every voice. 

“Then," said Cagliostro, “the second revolutionary period of 
the great work is to come. In your eyes as in mine, I see 
with joy that the federation of 1790 is not at an end, but a 
halt. So be it. The halt is made, the rest is taken : the.court 
has begun the work of counter revolution. Let us gjrd up our 
loins, and set out again. Without doubt, timid will have 

liiomants of misgiving and terror; the §iy which lights us, will 
often seem almost ready to fail, the hand which guides us will 
tremble and seem to desert us. More than once during the long 
period which fsimains for us to€ulfil, ths parly will seem lost, 
almost destroyed* by some fortuitous accident: aj^jr 'll appear 
to go wrong. Unfavourable circumstances, the triumph of our 
enemies, the ingratitude of our fgHow citizens. Many, and per- 
haps the most conscientious of you will ask yourselves, after so 
mueb real fatigue and so much apparent impotence, if they have 
mol^oHowed the false road and engaged in a bad way. No ! brothers^ 
nol no! I tell you now, and let my words sound eternally in 
your tflars, in victory like a trumpet, in defeat like a tocsin of ter- 
ror, No, the people who lead the way have a holy mission,, the 
accomplishment of which Providence watches over, to fulfil. The 

o 



Lord who guides them, in his mysterioiis way, revealing himself 
otdy in the splendnur of their fulfilment, often bv a cloud is hidden 
f^roin our sight, and thought absent. Often an idea draws back and ' 
seems to retreat, when, like the ancient knights in the tourneys of 
old, it sim])1y gains ground to place its lance in rest, and rush 
again on the adversary refreshed and more ardent. Brothers, 
brothers, tKe end to which we tend is a beacon lighted on a lofty 
mountain. Twenty times during every journey, the inecjualiiies of 
the ground -hide it from our view, and we think it extinguished, 
Then the weak halt, murmur, and complain, saying, ‘ We have no 
guide, and will advance bo more in the night; let us remain 
where we are ; why lose ourselves ?* The strong continue sini^mg 
and confident and the beacon reappears to fade and vanish again,*^ 
each time more briglit and visible because it is nearer. Striving 
and persevering thus, believing especially the elect of the world will 
reai.h the foot of the beacon, the' light of which will some iday not 
only light up France, but all other nations, let us swear then, bro- 
thers, for ourselves and our descendants, for somelimes the eternal 
principal uses many generations — let us swear for ourselves and 
our descendants, not to pause until we shall have established on 
earth the holy device of that Christ of which we have already con- 
quered the first part— 'liberty, equality, fraternity/' 

The words of Cagliostro were followed by loud applause. 
Amid, however, all these cries and bravos falling on the general 
enthusiasm likp drops of water dripping from a rock of ice on a 
s vesting brow, these words w'ere heard, pronounced by a harsh and 
piercing voice : 

Let us swear : but first tell us how you understood these 
words, that w© your apostles may understand you /” 

A piercing glance of Gagliostyo overran the whole crowd like a 
light refracted from a mi rroTi tot lighted up the pale face of the 
deput)' from Arras. 

" So be it,” said he. ‘*1ffear, Maximilien,” 

Then both his hand and voice he said : ** Listen all of 

yo®-” . , ' 

Then one of those sole^hn silences pervaded the assembly. * Such ^ 
silences are the measures of the importance attached to the measures 
under discussion. ^ 

** Yes 1 are right to ask what Liberty is; whi^ Equality is ; 
what Frfiffifei^is. I will tell you. Let us begitt with liberty. 
Aliove all, my brothers, do not confound liberty with independence, 
Theyare two sisters who resemble each other ; they are two enemies 
who hate each other. ^Almost all nations inhabiting mqun- 
tains-are independent. I do not know one except Bwitzerland that 
is free. None will deny that the Corsican, the Calabrian, ana th^ 
Scot are independent. None will dare to call them free. Let the 
Calabrian be wounded in his wbims, the Corsican in his honour, 
god the Scot in his interests, the Calabrian who cannot appeal to 
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jufltice, for there ie na justice in oppressed lands, he will appeal to 
. his da;T^er, the Corsican to his stiletto, and the Scot to his dirk 
Ho strikes and his enern)' falls ! The mountain offer him a refugees' 
and inst“ad of the liberty he vainly invoked by the men of cities^ 
he finds independence in the dark caverns, the deep woods and 
hi^^h places of the mountains — that is to say, ^ the indraendence of 
the fox, chamois, and eagle. The eagle, chamois, afid fox, how- 
ever, are impassable, invariable, indifferent spectators of the great 
drama of life unfolded before them, and are animals dlivoted to in- 
stinct and to solitude. Primitive, ancient, and maternal civilization, 
such as that of India, Egypt, Etruria^ Asia Minor, Greece, and 
^Laiium, by a union of their sciences, like a wreath of lights shin- 
4 ing over the world to lighten in its cradle and development modern 
civilization, have left the foxes in their holes, the chamois on their, 
cliffs, and the eagles in their clouds. To them time has passed 
but been unmeasured : the sciences have flourished, but there has 
been no progress. To them nations have arisen, flourished and 
decayed, and taught nothing. Providence has restricted all their 
faculties to individual pr^servatiop, while God has given man the 
knowledge of good and evil; the sentiment of the just and unjust ; 
a horror of isolation, and a love of society. Thus it is that man, 
born solitary like the fox, wild like the chamois, isolated like the 
eagle, has collected into 'families, agglomerated into tribes, and 
formed jieoples. The individual who isolates himself, as I told you 
my brethren, has only a right to independence. Men in communities 
have a right to liberty. 

Liberty. 

” This is not a primitive and universal substance like gold, but 
a fruit, an art, a production. Liberty is the ’right every one has 
to follow his own interests, satisfaction, amusement, glory, every- 
thing that does not injure another. It is the relinquishment of a 
portion ot individual independence to establish a fj pAiof general 
r liberty, into which each one contributes an equal quota. Liberty, 
in fiiuf, is more than all this ; it is an olpigutidn assumed, in the 
face of the world, not to close the path of progress, light, or privi<* 
lege in one egotistic circle of one race or nation ; but, on the con- 
trary, to spread them openly, ei theirs individuals or as a society, to 
any who are needy and ask them of you. Fear :»aau8t this 
treasure, for liberty has this privilege, that it multiplies itself by 
very prodigality, like the urn of thtR^e immense streams which jtvater 
the earth, and which are at the fountain pure in proportion to the 
voluhie they emit. Such is liberty, a heavenly manna in wiiiqh all 
dvav% a right, and which the chosen people for whom it falls must 
^ share yith all nations who ask their portion. Such is liberty as I 
understand it," said CagliosLro. ** Now, let us pass to equality." 

A murmur of approbation filled the room, enwrapping the orator 
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in that caress which is certainly most grateful to the pride, if not 
to the heart of the man — popularity. 

Used though, to orations of this kind he reached forth ^his hand 
to command silence. 

** Brothers, time passes ! time is valuable ; every minute we lose 
is used by tlie enemies of our holy cause, and digs an abyss for 
us, or raises an obstacle in our way. Let me then tell you what 
equality is.'^ 

At these words there were many cries for silence, amid which the 
voice of Cagliost^ca^tfe clearly and distinctly. 

He began by stating that none would think that he promulgated 
the idea of absolute equality, but only social and legal. It would^ 
be as vain to seek by a decree to level Himalaya and Chimboraza 
to the grade of the Pontine Marsh, as to lift all men to the intellec- 
tual superiority of Dante, Shakespeare, aud Homer. would 
speak of social equality. 

" Equality ! 

** It is the abolition of all privileges transmissible from father to 
son, Free access to all offices, to all grades, to all ranks. A re- 
ward to merit, genius and virtue, and not the appanage of a caste. 
Thus the throne, supposing even the throne remain, is not, or rather 
trill be only an exalted position to be reached by the most worthy ; 
ivhile the inferior degrees, according to their merit, will hold those 
worthy of secondary posts, without being in the least anxious for 
kings, ministers councillors, judges, as far as the source whence 
they come is concerned. Thus royalty or magistracy, the monarchi- 
cal throne or president’s chair, will not be inherited as the 
appanage of a family. Election to the council, to the army, to the 
bench, will do away ^ith family privilege. Aptitude ; Thus science 
and art will no longer depend on patronage. Rivalry : This is 
social equality. Slowly, and as education advances, which shall 
not only hC'gras>^uitous and in every one's reach, but compulsory, 
ideas will increase, and equality will advance with them. Equality 
instead of remaining witD its feet in the mud will ascend the loftiest 
summits, and a great nation like France can recognise either an' 
equality which exalts, but not, that which degrades. The latter is 
not that of the Titan but of the Bandit— it is the Procrustean bed, 
the Cauck’Sf&i. couch of Prometheus.'* 

Such a definition could not fail to unite all approbation amid a 
society of men of exalted ideasf every one of whom, with a few ex- 
cepdons, saw the degrees of bis own elevation. Hurrahs, bravos, 
and clappings followed, proving that even there and then were some 
in the assembly, who when the time came would put a diffbirei.. 
inierpreiation on equality from Cagliostro,yet as a meory accepted 
it, and the powerful genius of the strange chief interpreted it. 

, Cagliostro^ wbo was more ardent, more enlightened, and more 
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mplendent, asked again for eilenee, in a voice which gave the token 
of no fatigue or of any hesitation. 

“ Krothers,” said he “ we have now come to the third word of 
the device, to that which men will be the last to understand, and 
which for that reason has doubtless been placed last. We have 
come to. 

** Fraternity / 

‘‘ Great word when understood ; God keep me from saying that 
he who takes it in its narrow sense, and applies it to the citizens 
of a village, town, or kingdom, has a nad heart. No, f)rother, he 
has but a weak mind. Let us pity the poor souls, and try to strip 
their feet of the'sandals of the lead of mediocrity. Let us unfold our 
wings and sail above all vulgar ideas. When Satan wished to ten^t 
Jesus, he transported him to the loftiest mountain of the world, and 
showed him all the kingdoms of the earth, not to the mountain of 
Nazareth, whence he coulJ see but the petty cities of Judea. Bro- 
thers, the word fraternity must not be applied to a kingdom, but to 
the world. Brothers, a day will come, when this word to us which 
now seems sacred, country, when lhat which seems holy, nation- 
ality, will disappear like the canvas scenes, which are let down for 
the time being, to enable carpenters and painters to ]>repare others. 
Brothers, the day will come when those who conquered the world, 
will conquer fire and water, when the elements will he subjected to 
man’s will, and when, thanks to rapidity of communication, all 
nations will be as brothers. Then, brethren, a magnificent sight 
will be unrolled in the face of God. Every ideal frontier will dis- 
appear ; every limit of space will disappear ; the rivers no longer 
will be an obstacle, and the mountains a hindrance ; people will 
clasp each other's hands across mountains, and on every moun* 
tain-top the altar of Fraternity will arise, Brothers, brothers, 1 
tell you, this is the true fraternity of the apostle. 

“ Christ died to ransom all the nations of Do not 

therefore make these three words, liberty, fraternity, and equality, 
siznpfy the device of France. But wzite it on the labarum of 
humanity as the device of the world. 

*'Now, my brethren, go. Ycpir task is great, so great that 
through whatever valley of tears and blood you pass, your children 
will envy your holy mission, and like the crus&.dcr.i, who always 
become more numerous and amcious to view the holy land, they ^ 
will not pause though they find ffheir road by bleaching bones on 
the way-side. Courage then apostles! pilgrims! soldiers! apos- 
tles, make contests ! pilgrims, onward ! soldiers fight!" 

^ T^agliostro paused, but not until general and universal applause 
had interrupted him. 

Thrice the applause hushed, and thrice arose again beneath the 
arches of the vault, like the sound of the tempest. ' ^ 

The sis masked men then bowed before him, kissed his hand 
and retired. 
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Each of the brothers, then hbwed before the platform, where, 
like another Peter the Hermit, a new apostle preached the crusade 
of liberty, and passed away utterini^ the words, lilia, pedibus, destine. 

Tiie last lamp went out and Cagliostro remained alone in silence 
and darkness, like those Indian gods at the mysteries of whom he 
pretended to: have been initiated in a thousand years before. 


CHAFFER XXIII. 

WOMEN ANil FLOWERS. 

A FEW months after the events we have related, towards the end 
of March, 1791, a carriage coming rapidly from Argeoleuil to 
Besson, made a d^toiir of a quarter of a league from the latter 
city, and advanced towards the Castle du Marais, the gate of which 
opened before it, and stopped in the inner court yard immediately 
in front of the door. 

I'he cluck in front of the building announced the hohr to be 
eight A.M. * 

All old servant who seemed to await this carriage's arrival most 
anxioUhJy, went to the door of the carriage, which he opened, and 
and a man dressed in black got out. 

“ Ah I M. Gilbert, here you are at last.** 

“ Wliat is the matter, Teisch?’^ 

“ Alas, sir, you will see.** 

Going before the doctor, he took him through the billiard room, 
the lamps of which, doubtless lighted at a late hour of the night, 
yet burned. Thence to the dining-room, the table of which, 
covered with flowers, uncorked bottles, fruits, and pastry, betokened 
that supper ^ad been prolonged later than usual. 

Gilbert looReu- at this scene of disorder, which showed how bis 
prescriptions had been followed, with sadness. He then shrugged 
his shoulders with a sigh, and went up the stairway which led to 
Mirabeau’s room. 

“ Count,** the servant said, “'Acre is M. Gilbert.** 

“What, the doctor?** said Miraheau. “You did not go for 
him for such a trifle?** 

“Trifle !” said Teisch, “judg^yourself, doctor.** 

“Doctor,** said Mirabcau, rising from his bed, “ Believe me I 
am sorry that, without my consent, you have been so disturbed.** 
“Count, I am never disturbed when I have an opportunity* tc 
see you. You know that I only attend a few friends to whom 1 
belong entirely. Tell me what- has happened ? above all, have no 
secrets from your physician. Teisch, draw the curtains aside and 
the window.’* 

This order having been obeyed, light shone on Miraheau. Hm 
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doctor WAS able to see the chango which a month harl wrought in 
the celebrated orator. “ Ah, ha said he, involuntarily. 

“Yesr* said Mirubeau, “am I not changed? I am going to 
tell you why.” 

Gilbert smiled sadly. But as a skilful physician always profits 
by what his patient says, even though he lie^o him, he listened. 

“You know what question was considered yesterd^y ?” 

Yes, the mines.” 

' •‘The matter is not at all understood or measured ; the interests 
of owners and of the government ^re not sufficiently distinct. 

, The Count de la Marck, my intimate friend, is very deeply inter- 
r ested in the matter, and the half of his fortune depends on it. 
His purse has always been mine, and I must be grateful. I spoke 
or rather 1 charged three times ; at the last charge, 1 routed the 
enemies, but was myself taken a little aback. When I came home 
I resolved to celebrate the victory. 1 had a few friends to supper, 
and we laughed and jested until three in the morning. At five I 
was taken with a violent pain in my bowels, and I cried like an 
imbecile. Teisch, like a fool, became terrified, and sent for you. 
Now you know as much as 1 do. Here is my pulse, here is my 
» tongue, cure me if you can, for I tell you I know nothing of the 
matter.” 

Gilbert was too shrewd a physician not to he able to see, without 
looking at pulse or tongue, the danger of Mirabeau^s condition. 
He seemed in danger of sufiTocation, and his face was swollen 
from the stoppage of blood in his lungs. He complained of ex- 
cessive cold ill the extremities, and from time to time pain w . ang 
from him a sigh or a cry. His pulse was convulsive and inter- 
mittent. 

“ Come,” said Gilbert, “ this time it will be nothing, but my 
dear count, 1 came just in time.^’ 

He took his book from bis pocket with the rapidity and calm* 
ness which are the distinguishing trait of true gcnh]^«, 

“ Ah, ha!” said Mirabeau, “you are going totJIeed me?” 

"Xtonce.” “In tbe right or left arm ?” * 

“ In neither. Your lungs aie too full. 1 intend to open a vein 
in the foot, and Teisch roust Argenteuil for mustard snd 

canthandes. You must be bfistered." “Take my carriage, 
Teisch.” 

“ Diable,” said Mirabeau, “ then you were just in time.” 

Gilbert at once bled him, ancF^soon black thick bloyd, which at 
first did not flow freely, gushed from^ the patient’s foot, Tie was 
rgjieved instantly. 

^ “ Morbleu, Doctor,” said he, “ yon are a great man.” 

“And you are worse than a fool, to risk a life so valuable to 
your friends and to all frenchmoD, for the sake of a few hours of 
false enjoyment.” 
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Mirabeau smiled sadly ; almost ironically. ** Bah, doctor ! you 
esa^iret ate the number of my friends and the condiiion of %ance/’ 
** On my honour; great men always complain of the iUgraiitude 
of others, but it is they who really are ungrateful. Be really sick 
and lo-morpow all Paris will be beneath your window. Die the 
next day, and all France will wear mourning.*' 

Do you^tnow, doctor, what you say is very consoling ?” said 
Mirabeau, with a smile. 

** The reason that I eny this is, that you may see the one case 
without risking the other. You need some great demonstration 
to reinstate you in a moral 'point of view. Let me take you back 
to Paris in two hours ; let me but tell the policeman at the first 
corner that you are sick, and you will see.'* 

“ Think you 1 could go to IWis?’* 

Yes, at once ! Where do you suffer ?*' 

** 1 breathe more freely, my head is clear, the mist before my 
eyes is gone, but my bowels — ** 

^‘Ah! the blisters will correct that. The bleeding was well, 
and the blisters will do their duty. Ah ! here is Teiscli.” 

The valet came in with the ingredients he had been sent for. 
In a quarter of an hour, the improvement the doctor had predicted 
was perceptible. 

** Now,’* said GiSbert, '' sleep for an hour, and then I will take 
you to Paris.*' ' 

** Doctor,*' said Mirabeau, ** suffer me not to leave until even- 
ing, and give me a rendezvous at my hotel in the Champsee 
d'Antin, at eleven." 

Gilbert looked at Mirabeau. The patient saw that bis physi- 
cian saw why he wished to delay. 

«» Why I” said Mirabeau, " I have a visit to receive,” My dear 
count, I saw many flowers on the table of your dining-room. You 
did not give a supper yesterday, merely to your friends." 

“ You know I cannot do without flowers; it is a passion.” *‘Yes, 
but pu bad nox #*awers alone.’* 

'' JDame ! if flowers be required, I must at least submit to ilheir 
consequences." Count, you will kill yourself.** 

" At least, doctor, in a pleasant manner.” 1 leave 3 'ou for 
to-day." 

** Doctor, I have given you my word, and will not break it.” 
•‘You will come to Paris tms evening?*’ 

“ 1 told you I would expect y«xi at eleven. Is that enough?” 
** Not quite.*’ 

•* Have 1 not made a conqliest of Juliet, Tulma’a wife ? Doctor 
1 feel perfectly well.*' “ Then you drive me off.** 

" Ob ! fy, fy.** “ Well, you are right ! Live in the Quartier 
dee Tuileries.’^ 

"Ah I ha! you will see the queen?” said Mirabeau, growing 
moody. •* Probably, Have you any message for her?” 
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** Why ?” Because she will ask if I have saved your life as I 
‘ promised to, for 1 will have to say it was more your fault than 
mine. You do not wish me to say that your labour and toil are 
killinf^ you P” 

Miraheau reflected for an instant. said he, ^'say that 

— make me, if you please, sicker than I really am.” ” Why ?’* 
Nothinjf. Curiosity. To say some thine.” ” So be it.” 

• " Do you promise this, doctor ?” ” I do.” 

” And you will tell me what she says ?” ” Her very words.” 

” Adieu then, doctor ! a thousand good wishes !” He gave his 
hand to Gilbert. 

^ Gilljert looked fixedly at Mirabeau, whom his glance appeared 
to disturb. 

“ Aproj)os ! Before you go, your prescription.” “ Warm, sooth- 
ing dnftks. No wine; not a drop. And above all ” 

“What?” “No nurse under fifty. Do you understand, count?” 

“ Doctor, rather than violate your orders, 1 will take two of 
twenty-five.” 

At the door, Gilbert met Teisch.* The poor lad wept. “ Mon- 
sieur,” said he, “ why do you go ?” 

“ Because, my dear Teisch, your master has driven me away,” 
said Gilbert, smiling. 

“All this is foraw'oman,” said the old man; “and because 
the woman looks like the queen! A man, who, they say, has so 
much genius My God ! must he be a brute?” 

lie opened the door to Gilbert, uTio got in, saying, “ What on 
earth has he to do with that woman wiio is so like the queen ?” 
He took Teisch by the arm, as if to question him, hut let it go, 
saying : “ What was 1 about to do ? It is Mirubcau’s secret, not 
mine.” 

“ Driver, to Paris.” 

Gilbert scrupulously discharged the promise he had mjlde to 
^ Mirabeau. As he entered Paris he met Camille J^moulins, the 
^ living journal, the incarnation of a newspaper.* He told him of the 
illness of Mirabeau. which he did gramyas possible, for he did 
not know if Mirabeau might not commit some new indiscretion, 
though he thought him then in n<Fd anger. 

He then went to the Tuileries and informed the king of Mira- 
beau’s condition. The king said, “ P<^cOunt^ Has he lost his 
appetite ?” “ Yes, sire.” , ^ 

“ Then he is in a bad way,” said the king. 

His majesty then talked of other matters. 

^^Jjilbert left the king, and w'cnt into the queen’s apartmet^ts, 
where he said what he had told the king. The haughty Austrian 
brow -was lighted up, and she said, “ Why was he not thus attacked 
on the day he made his fine address about the national tricolour?” 

Then, as if she regretted having suffered these words to esdgpo 
her— expressive as they were of hatred to French nationality, she 
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BBid: matters not. It would be most unfortunate foruB and 

for France, if he should be really sick.’’ 

1 had the honour to tell the queen that he was not indisposed 
but ill. 

“ But you will cure him, doctor?** 

I will t^p my best, raadame.*’ 

** Doctor, 1 rely on you. You know ? to cive me news of M. 
Mirabeau.*' 

She spoke of other thinp^s. 

lliat night, at the appointed hour, Gilbert went to Mirabeau's 
hotel: Mirabeau was waiting for him, and sate on a couch. As 
the doctor bad been made to wait a moment, under the* pretext of* 
informing the count of his presence, he had an oppoitunity to look 
around the room into which he was shown. The first thing that 
met his eyes was a Gachemere shawl. 

As if to divert Gilbert’s attention, or, because he attached great 
importance to the first words interchanged between himself and 
the doctor, Mirabeau said : “Ah ! is it you ? I know you already 
kept a portion of your promise. Paris knows that I am sick, and 
for two hours poor Teisch has had, every ten minutes, to tell 
somebody how I am. That was your first promise, now about the 
second ?’* 

“ What mean you ?** “ You know.** 

Gilbert shrugged his shoulders to say he did not* 

** Have you been to the Tuileries ?*' “ Yes.*’ 

“ You saw the king ?** “ Yes.” 

“The queen?** “Yes,’* 

“And you told them they would soon be rid of me?** told 
them vou were dangerously ill.” 

“What said they?” “The king asked *how your apiietite 
was?’” 

“You told him it was gone?** “And he pitied you sin- 
cerely.** 

“Kind king! Like Leonidas, he will say, when he dies to- 
night, ‘ he sups with Pluto/ But the queen” — “ Pitied and asked 
kindly after you.” 

“ liow though ?” said MirahSau, who evidently attached much 
importance to the question, “ Kindly.” 

“ You promised to rep?u\t her words verbatim.’* “ I cannot.” 

“Doctor! you have not forgotten one syllable." “1 swear 
— IV’ 

“ Doctor ! you gave me your word, you would not have- me 
treut-you as a laithless man,” «> 

“ You are exigeant, count.** “ I am,” , 

“Do you insist that I repeat what the queen said?” ••Ver* 
laiim.” 

The doctor repeated the conversation betli^cen himself and the 
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queen. Gilbert looked at Mirabeau, to see the influence it had on 
him. 

Kings are ungrateful,” said he. ‘'This speech sufficed to 
make her forget the civil list of eighty millions for the king over 
her dower of four millions. 

Mirabeau ran over the long series of his triumphs in the cause 
of the queen, and sank back in his chair exhausted. 
f' Ten minutes after, Mirabeau was in a bath, and, as usual, Teisch 
escorted Gilbert down. 

Mirabeau arose from his bath to look*after the doctor, and when 
he was out of sight listened to hear bis footsteps. He then stood 
motionless until he heard the door open and close. 

He then rang violently, and said: *'Jean, have a table flxed in 
‘ my room, and ask M’lle. Oliva if she will sup wi.h me.” 

As hh left, Mirabeau said : ** Flowers 1 flowers ! You know how 
1 love them.” 

At four o^clock, Dr. Gilbert was awakened by a violent ringing 
of the bell. “ Ah !” said he, ” I am sure Mirabeau is worse.” 

The doctor was not wrong. After supper Mirabeau had sent 
Jean and Teisch to bed. He had then closed nil the doors except 
the one which admitted the unknown woman he called his evil 
genius. The servants, however, did not go to bed, for Jean slept 
in the antechamber, in a chair, and Teisch kept awake. 

At a quarter before four the bell rang violently. Both rushed 
to Miraheau’s rooms. The doors were fastened. They went round 
to the room of the unknown woman, and thus reached his bed- 
chamber. Mirabeau on the floor, half fainting, held this woman 
in his arms, doubtless to keep her from calling for aid. She had 
rung the bell on the table, being unable to get hold of the btll 
rope. \Vben she saw the servants, she begged them to assist her 
as well as Mirabeau. In his convulsions Mirabeau was strangling 
her. Thanks to the efforts of the two servants, the dying man's 
. grasp was tom apart. Mirabeau fell on a ebair,^^^*, all in tears, 
she eptered her room. • 

Jean had gone for Doctor Gilbert, wUile Teisch attended to his 
master. 

Gilbert did not wait to harnessAlp or to send for a carriage. It 
was not long from his house to the Chausde d’Antin, and in ten 
minutes he was at Mirabeau’s house. " 

Teisch was in the vestibule. Ah, fffl” said he, ” that woman ! 
That cursed woman! You will see! You will see!” 

Something like a sob was beard. Gilbert was at"llie foot of the 
j^jirway. and a door opposite Mirabeau's opened. A worn an, Jq a 
white veil, appeared and fell at the doctor's feet. “Gilbert! 
Gilbert !” said she, folding her anns, “ for mercy’s sake save him.” 

Nicole I” said Gilbert, “ is it you 

Gilbert paused a moment. A terrible idea flitted across lijm* 
** Ah !” murmured he, ” Beausire sells pamphlets against him* 
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and Ntcole is bis mistress. All is lost, for Cafirliostro’s finger Is 
visible.** ”• 

He hurried into Mirabeau’a room, being avare there was not a 
moment to be lost. 

It is not our intention to follow all the various phages of this 
terrible decease. In .the morning of this day a report of it got into 
the city, and this time more seriously than before. He had a 
relapse, it was said, and this relapse threatened death. 

It was then that one would judge of the great space occupied by 
one man in the midst of a nation. All Paris was moVed as if k 
general calamity threatened * the community. All the day, as 
before, the street was guarded by the people, in order that the.- 
noise of carriages might not disturb hioa* From hour to hour the 
groups assembled under the windows, asked the news. Bulletins 
were issued, which passed at once from the Chauss^e d’Antin to 
the extremities of Paris. The door was besieged by citizens in 
every station, of every opinion, as if every party, however opposed 
to each other, had something to lose in losing Mirabeau. During 
all this time the relations and particular friends of the great orator 
filled the hall and chambers without him knowing anything about 
the matter. 

On the evening of this first day of the relapse, a deputation, 
with Barnave at the head, came from the Society of the Jacobins 
to enquire as to the health of their E.x- President. 

Doctor Gilbert never quitted Mirabeau for twenty-four hours. 
On Wednesday evening he was sufficiently well for Gilbert to con- 
sent to seek a few hours repose in a neighbouring chamber. 

Before going to bed, the doctor ordered that at the least change 
he should be called at once. At break of day he awoke ; no one 
had disturbed his sleep, and yet he rose half afraid ; for he thought 
it impossible some change had not taken place. 

On. going down stairs, Teisch announced to the doctor, with his 
eyes full of t^iirs, that Mirabeau was worse, but had forbidden any 
one disturbing Doctor Gilbert. ' 

The patient bad suffi ?d severely; the pulse had become bad 
again, the pains had developed themselves with greater ferocity—* ' 
in fine, the spasms were returned. 

“ My dear doctor,” he said to Gilbert, I shall die to-day. When 
one is as 1 am, one has nothing to do but to perfume and crown 
oneVself with flowers, so to enter on the last sleep as agreeably 
as possible . • • . May 1 Jo as 1 like?” 

Gilbert made a sign implying that he was his own master. 

He then called his two domestics. ** Jean,” said he, ” get* me 
the most beautiful flowers you can find, while Teisch dresses me 
as well as he can.” 

Jean seemed to a'fik permission with his eyes of Gilbert, who 
nodded his head in assent. He went out. As for Teisch, who had 
be»^n very ill from watching, he began to shave and dress his 
master. 
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When Jean, on whom, as he left the Hdtel, everybody rushed to 
learn the news, had said that he w'as f^oing to fetch flowers, men 
rushed down the streets calling for flowers for M. de Mirabeau ; 
and every door opened, each offering what he had, whether in the 
house or conservatory. By nine o’clock in the morning, M. de 
Mirabeau’s chamber was transformed into, a beautiful bed of 
flowers. And Teisch had finished bis toilet. ^ 

My dear doctor,” said Mirabeau, 1 ask you for a quarter of 
an hour to bid good bye to some one who ought to leave the H6tel 
before 1 do. If any one should wish t|p insult this person 1 re- 
commend her to your care.” 

Gilbert understood. ** Good 1” said he, “ I will leave you.” 

” Yes, hut you will wait in the adjoining chamber, and this per- 
son once gone you will not leave me until death ?'* Gilbert signed 
his assent. 

” Give me your word,” said Mirabeau. Gilbert gave it sobbing. 
This stoic was quite astonished to find himself in tears ; he had 
believed himself, through force of philosophy, to be iusensible. He 
then went toward the door. Mirabeau stopped him. 

Before going out,” said he, ** open my secretary and give me 
the little casket you will find there/’ 

Gilbert did as Mirabeau wished. This casket was heavy. Gil- 
bert thought it contained gold. Mirabeau made him a sign to put 
it on the toilet-table. He then gave him hold of his hand. 

” You will have the goodness to send Jean to me,” said he. 
** Jean, not Teisch. It fatigues me to call or ring.” 

Gilbert went out. Jean was waiting in the next chamber, and 
entered as Gilbert left. Gilbert beard the door bolted behind 
him. The half hour that followed was employed by Gilbert in 
giving information to those who were in the house. A carriage 
stopped before the gate of the hotel. For a moment his idea was 
that a carriage of the court had been allowed to pass. He ran to 
the window. It would have been a sweet consolatu^f the dying 
mail to know that the queen had thought of h^. It was a hack- 
ney dbach that Jean had been to fetch# The doctor guessed for 
whom. In fact, some minutes afterwards, Jean came out, con* 
ductiug a lady, veiled in a large jaantle. The lady got into the 
carriage. The crowd, without troubling themselves as to who tho 
lady was, respectfully retired. Jeau we nj^ nto the H6tel. 

A moment after, the door of the chstffTSer opened, and the feeble 
voice of the invalid was heard idt^uiring for the doctor, filbert 
ran to him. 

'^Look!” said Mirabeau. ** Put this casket in its place.^?py 
t/BSr doctor.” Then, as be seemed astonished to find it as hea^y 
' as at first, “ Yes,” said Mirabeau, ” it is curious, is it not? Where 
the devil will disinterestedness come to at last?” 

In approaching the bed, Gilbert found a handkerchief on the 
ground, embroidered ^d trimmed with lace. It was wet 
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tears ** Ah !’* said he to Mirabeau» **if she has not taken anjr- 
thinjf, she has left somethini?.*' 

Mirribi-aii took the handl\erchief» and feelin^r it vras wet applied 
it to his forehead. *' Oh I’* murmured he, " She is the only one 
who has a henri !’* And he fell back on his bed ; and his eyes 
closed as if he were already dead ; but the rattle in his chest showed 
that he was«(till on tiis way to the {^rave. 

From this time the few hours that Mirabeau bad still to live were 

E ainfiil and a^^unizinf;. Gilbert kept his word, and remained near v 
is bed to the last minute. 

He took a glass, poured in a few drops of that green liquid of 
which he had already given a phial to Mirabeau, and without mix-^ 
ing it this time with any brandy, he put it to the lips of the invalid.*^' 
“ Oh dear doctor.” said the latter, smiling. ” if you wish the 
eli.Yir to have any efiect upon me, give me a glassful, or tl^s whole 
phial.” 

Why so ?** asked Gilbert, looking fixedly at Mirabeau. 

Do yon believe that 1, who have abused every treasure through 
life, would have this in my hands and not abuse it too? No! I 
caused your liquor, my dear sir, to be analysed, and 1 learned that 
it was drawn from the root of the Indian hemp ; and I have taken 
it, not by drops, but by glassfuls — not to live alone, but to dream.” 

” Unhappy onel” murmured Gilbert, ** I may well doubt having 
poisoned you I” 

“ Sweet poison, dear doctor, by whose aid I have doubled, qua- 
drupled the last hours of my existence — by which in dying at 
forty-two, I have lived the life of a century. Oh, doctor, doctor! 
do not repent, but rather be glad ! God gave me but a life sad, 
discoloiiretJ, unhiippy, deserving of little regret, and which man 
ought always to be ready to give up. Doctor, do you know I doubt 
whether I ought to thank God for my life, hnt 1 am sure 1 ought 
you for presenting me with your poison ? Fill the glass, doctor, 
and give it me !” 

The doctof *^d as 3Iirabean wished, and presenting him the ^ 
liquid, he drank it With pleasure. * 

” Thanks !” murmured he. And he sank again on his pillow. 
This time Gilbert no longer doubted his death. The abundant 
dose of hashish which MirabeaU had taken, like the etfects of the 
voltaic pill, had given the invalid, with speech, the play of his 
muscles ; but now that l7\had ceased to speak, the muscles grew 
stiff, and death already b^an tc»show itself in his face. 

Dm Ing three hours his cold hand remained between Gilbert's. 
During these three hours, that is from four to seven o’clock; the 
ai>My was calm $ so calm that one could easily have thought 
slept. V 

But towards eight o’clock, Gilbert felt his cold hand start }n bis. 
The. starting was violent. Be could no longer deceive hindself. 

** AUons,” said he, ** now the struggle, the true agony commences ” 
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And indeed the face of the invalid wetb covered with sweat. He 
.. made a motion as if he would drink. They hastened to offer him 
^'brandy, orangeade^ water; but he shook his head. He wi&Iied for 
none of these. He made a sign, and they brought him pen, ink, 
and paper. 

He took the pen, and in a scarcely legible hand wrote— Fly ! 
fiyi flyl” * - 

He would have signed it ; hut he could only write the first two 
^OT three letters of his name, and stretching his arms towards 
V Gilbert, " For her,*' he murmured. And he fell back on his 
pillow without a motion, without a look, tritbout a groan. He was 
(’•ad ! 

Gilbert came to his bedside, looked at him, felt his pulse, put 
‘ '( bis hand on his heart, then turning to the spectators of this last 
scene — ‘'^Gentlemen,*' said he, ‘‘Mirabeau no longer breathes.^' 

And putting his lips for the last time on the forehead of the 
dead, he took the paper, whose destination he only knew ; folded 
it carefully, put it in bis breast, and went— not thinking it right 
to preserve a single instant longer than necessary to go from 
Chauss^e d’Antin to the Tuileries, the recommendation of the 
illustrious departed. 

Some seconds after the doctor left the chamber of death, a great 
clamour was raised in the street. This was the report of the death 
\of Mirabeau, which was beginning to spread. 

Soon a sculptor entered ; he was sent by Gilbert, to preserve for 
posterity the features of this great orator. Some minutes of 
eternity had already given serenity to these features. Mirabeau was 
not dead. Mirabeau seemed to sleep— a sleep full of life and 
pleasant dreams. 

The grief was immense— universal. In one moment it spread 
from the Chauss^e d’Antin to the barriers of Paris. It was eight 
o’clock in the morning. The people raised one terrible cry. They 
ran to the theatres, they tore down the affiches, they shut the ddors. 

A hall had taken place the same evening in a lu-Jbi of the Kue 
^iChausi^e d’Antin. They went to the h6td, dispersed the dancers, 
^^gnd broke the instruments. ^ 

The loss which had just happened, was announced to the 
j national assembly by the president. ^ 

Barr^re immediately ascended the tribune, and demanded the 
assembly should record, in the minutes Qf, fShe da*^, its regret for 
the loss of this great man, and^nsifted, in the name of the 
' country, that all the members of the assembly should assist at his 
funeral. 

,^'.6 next day, the third of April, the department of Paris pre*. 
sented itself to the National Assembly, and demanded and obtained 
that th^ church of Sainte Genevieve should be erected into a 
antheon, and consecrated as a sepulchre for great men, and that 
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Let us here the megniBcent decree of the A^semblf, 

Article I. The new edifice of Genevieve shall be destined ta, 
receive the ashes of great men, and date from the epoch of French 
liberty. 

Article IT. The legislature shall decide to whom this honour 
shall be decreed. 

Article III. The honoured Riquetti Mirabeau is judged 
worthy of this honour. 

Article IV. The legislature cannot confer this honour on one 
of its members ; it can only be bestowed by the following one, '' 

Article V. The exceptions for those great men, who died ' 
before the revolution, can only be determined by the legislature. ^ 

Article VI. The directory of the city of Paris shall be ' 
charged to put the edifice of Sainte Genevieve into a proper state 
for this object, and cause to be engraved on the front tbesp words : ' 

“ Our country dedicates this to her great men" 

Article VII. Meanwhile, the body of Riquetti Mirabeau 
shall be deposited by the side of the ashes of Descartes, in the 
vaults of the church of Sainte Genevieve. 

The next day, at four in the evening, the National Assembly left 
the salle of the Manege, and went to the hdtel of Mirabeau. It 
was attended by the directors of the department, by all the min* 
isters, and two hundred thousand people. 

But of these two hundred thousand people, no one had come on 
behalf of the queen. ^ 

The cortege commenced to move. 

Fa 3 ^ette marched at its head, as commander general of the 
national guard. Then the president of the national assembly — 
Tronchet. Then the ministers. Then the assembly, without any 
paity distinctions ; Sieyes giving his arm to Charles de Lameth. 
After the assembly, the jacobin club, like a second assembly, had 
decreed eight days of mourning, and Robespierre, too poor to buy 
a dress, ha^ hired one, as he had already done for the death of 
Franklin. A^ild, lastly, came the entire population of Paris. 

A funeral march, in which for the first time until then urknown . 
instruments were beara— *the trombone and the tomtom markc • V 
the time for this numerous cortege. 

When they reached Saint Mustache it was eight o’clock. The . 
funeral oration ^vas pronounced by Cerutti ; at the last word ten 
thousand national guaeJc discharged their muskets. 

They continued their with flambeaux. Darkness had 

falleif, and not only on to the streets, but on to the hearts that ^ 
passed through them. 

• The death of Mirabeau, in effect, was a political obsen-'ty. 
Mirabeau dead— who knew whither things would tend ? All felt > 
that he had carried with him something that was wanting in the 1 
assembly. The spirit of peace watched even in the midst of war, • j 
t^e goodness of the heart Jay concealed under the violence of tire/' j 
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An the world had lost liy this death; the royalist no 
onger had a rallying point, the reroliUionisW no curb. " Besides 
’ the carriaiio would roll more rapidly, and* the descent be longer. 
'Who could say towards what it rolled --whether to triumph or an 

a!>ys8 ? ^ 

'I'hree years afterwards, on a dark day in autumn, not in the 
salle of the Manege, but in the salle of the Tuileri^s, when the 
Convetuion. after having killed the king, killed the queen ; after 
having killed the girondists, after having killed the jacobins, the 
morttagnards ; after having killed itselL had nothing' left to kill— 
it killed the dead. This was when with a savage joy it declared 
that, in the judgment it had rendered to Mirabeau, it had been mis- 
taken, and that in its eyes corruption could not be pardoned to genius. 

A new decree was made, which excluded Mirabeau from the 
Pantliepn. 

An u««her came, and from the steps of the temple read the 
decree which declared Mirabeau unworthy to share the sepulchre of 
Voltaire, llousseau. and Descarte^, and summoned the guardian of 
the church to deliver up the body. 

Then a voice more terrible than that which will be heard in the 
vallt'v of Jehosaphat, cried : 

“ Panth^^on ! deliver up the dead ! ** 

'riie Pantlidon obeyed. The body of Mirabeau was handed 
over to the usher, who caused it, as he said, to be taken and depo* 
sited in the usual place of burial. 

The usual place of burial was Clamart, the cemetery of the 
executed. 

And, without doubt to render the punishment which pursued 
him even after death, more terrible, he was buried without cross, 
stone, or inscription. 


CHAPTER XX|V. • 

THB MESSENGER. 

On the same morning of the second of April, an hour perhaps 
before Mirabeau breathed his last, a superior oflwer of the marine, 
clothed in the full uniform of a capt^ a^d coming from the Rue 
Saint Ilonore, hastened towards tl4 Tuileries. 

Arrived there, he ascended, like a man who was familiar with the 
way; a little staircase, which communicated by a long winding cor- 
with the apartments of the king. 

On jierceivihg him, the valet de chambre uttered a cry of sur- 
prise, almost of joy— but he, putting a finger on his month, asked, 
•* Can the king receive me at once ?” 

‘ **The king is with M, the General Lafayette, to whom hens 

V 
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(Vivin^ the orders of the day/’ answered t)ie valet ; but as soon as 
the f^eneral has f?one ” 

“ You will announce me/* said the officer. 

Oh ! that is useless. His majesty expects you ; since yesterday 
cvenin|;r orders were given that you BhoulTl be introduced as soon 
as ever you arrived.’* • 

At this molhent a bell rung in the cabinet of the king. " There !** 
said the valet de chambre, ** the king is probably ringing to inqa' ' 
about you.” 

Go then, M. Hue, and do not lose any time if the king iv ^ 
liberty to see me.” * ' 

The valet de chambre opened the door, and almost immediate i 
— proof that the king was alone — announced, “ M. le Comte d t 
Charny.’* 

oil ! let him come in ! let him come in ! 1 have waited for him 
since yesterday.” 

('harny advanced quickly, and approaching the king, “ Sire,** 
said he, 1 am, as it seems, late by some hours, but 1 hope that 
when 1 have informed your majesty of the causes of this delay, you 
will jiardon me.” 

** Come, come, M. dc Charny. I was expecting you with im- 
patience, it is true, but 1 agreed at once that it could only he some- 
thing of importance that could make your journey less rapid than 
it lias been — so now you are welcome.” And he gave the count his 
hand, which the latter kissed respeclfullv. 

“ Sire,” continued Charny, who saw the impatience of the king, 

I received your order the day before yesterday in the middle of 
the night; I left Montniedy yesterday, at three o’clock in the 
morning.” 

How did you come ?*' " By post.” 

“That explains the few hours you are late,” said the king, 
smilitfg. 

“ Sire,*’ sai'a Charny, “ I could, have coroe on horseback, it is 
true, and in this way I should have been here by ten or eleven 
o’clock in the evening, an^ even sooner, by taking the direct route; 
but 1 wanted to know the chances, good and bad, of the route your 
majesty has chosen, what post^*^ere well or badly served. 1 wished 
to know, too, the time to a minute, almost to a second, it took to 
go from MonlmhMy tc nV^aris, and consequently from Paris to 
Montm^dy. 1 have notea aH, ^pd am now able to answer all your 
questions.” 

“ Bravo ! M. de 'Charny/* said the king, “you are an admirable 
seryant ; only let me tell you how we are here, and then you i^all 
tell me how you get on down there at Montmedy.*’ 

“ Oh ! sire,” said Charny, “ if I may judge by what I have already 
seen, things go on very badly.'* 

r To such a point that I am a prisoner in the Tuileries, my deai; ' 
ciiint 1 I just now said to this dear M. Lafayette, my gaoler, 1 
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should like hettet to be king of Metz than king of France; but 
happily you bee me!” 

** His majesty will do mo honour by putting me uu conrant with 
the situation things are in.” 

“Yes! in two words You have heard of the flight of my 

aunts.” ^ 

“ Jjike all the world, sire ; but vnthout any details.” 

“Ah I mon Dieu! it is very simple. You know that the Assem- 
bly would only allow us sworn priests. Well, the poor women got 
frightened at the approach of Eastei*. They believed they were { 
risking their souls by confessing to a priest of the constitution, and 
on my advice, 1 admit, they started for Rome. There was no law 
against this journey, and they could not be afraid that two poor 
4)ld women could strengthen the party of the emigrants much. 
Narbohne arranojld the whole matter, but 1 do not know how he 
inanag»»d ; everj^ing was ready when they were visited on the 
evening of their departure, at Bellevue, in the same way that we 
were at Versailles on the night of the fifth of Octolicr. Fortunately 
they got out of one door wbile all the canaille arrived by another. 
Do you understand? No carnage was ready! Three ought to 
have been there near the stables. They were obliged to go to 
Meiidon on foot; there they founS carnages at last, and stiirled. 
'J'hree hours afterwards there was a great uproar in Paris. Those 
who had wished to stop this flight had found the nest warm Inn 
empty. The jwess was very fierce next day. Maiai diclaicd ih^'y 
had run oflF with millions, Desmoulins that tiiey bad taken the 
dauphin a^vay. Nothing of all this was true; the f»o(jr women bail 
some three or four hundred thousand francs in iIkii pin'll*, and 
they were troubled enough with this, wiihoui having lo laKe c:tre 
of a child that would have at once beirayed ihem. As ii wa^, ihry 
were recognized; first at Morel — they let them pass; ijien at 
Arnay le Due, where they were stopped. I wriue t>f ilus to the 
Assembly, and in spite of my letter, they were discussing the mailer 
the >jfhole day. At last, however, they were permitted to proceed, 
but on the condition that a committee presented a law against all 
such emigration.'* , 

“Yes,” said Charny, “ but I tnought that, owing to a magnifi- 
cent speech of M. de Mirabeau, the Assembly l^d rejected the law 
proposSed by the committee.” - « 

“ Without doubt it was rejec^edf^ But along with this little 
triumph there was a great humiliation. Sgme devoted Mends — 
and I have more than I thought, my Sear count — when they saw 
jJk* racket which the departure of the two ladies made, hastened -to 
the Tuileries and offered me their lives. Soon a rumour b])read 
that there was a plot on foot to carry me oft'. Lafayette, whom 
they had sent to the Faubourg Saint Antoine, under the pretence 
that the Bastile would be attacked, furious at being dupedt|;re- 
turned to the Tuileries, entered it with sword and bayonet, and* 
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arref^tiTi^ our poor friends, disarmed them. Some had pistols, 
some srnall swords. Each had taken whatever he could lay his 
•hands on. Good ; the day will be known in history under a new 
name; it will be called * La Journ^e des Chevaliers da Poignard’ 
(‘ the Day of the Knights of the Dagger*).” 

** Oh 1 ' sire, sire ! what dreadful times we live in 1” said Charnyp 
shaking his h^d. 

Ihii listen. We go every year to Saint Cloud. Day before 
yesterday we ordered the carriages; we descended; we found 
fifteen hundred persons aro^ind the carriages. We got in ; it was 
impossible ; the people seizing the reins, declared that 1 wished to 
fly. After trying uselessly for an hour, we were obliged to return. 
The nueen wept with anger.” 

^'liut was not General Lafayette there to maintain order, and 
make them respect your majesty ?” 

** Lafayette ! Do you know what he did ? He caused the tocsin 
at Si^int Roch to be rung ; he ran to the Hotel de Ville, and asked 
for the red flag to declare the country in danger ! The country in 
danger, forsooth, because the king and queen wdshed to go ta 
Saint Cloud. Do you know who refused to give him the red flag? 
who tore it from his han<K ? — Danton ; he then pretended that 
Danton was bought — that I had given him a hundred ttthusand 
franca. You see now, my dear count, how we are fixed. Idling 
alone that Mirabeau is dying, nay, at this very moment may be dead.” 

** So much the more reason that we should quicken our move- 
ments, sire.” ^ 

“ That is what we will do. Let us see what you have determined 
with Bouill^? The afl^iiir at Nancy has given me the opportunity 
of increasing his command, of putting new troops under his 
orders.” 

“ )i es, sire ; hut unfortunately the orders of the minister of war 
have run counter to yours. He haa withdrawn a regiment of 
hussars, and ki; has refused any of the Swiss guards going there. 
It has been with great trouble only that BouSld has been able to 
keep the regiment of Bou'hVon infantry.” * 

•‘ I hen he is still doubtful?” 

”No, sire! there are a fewni-banccs less, but no matter! In 
such enterprises we must always stand the hazard of the die, and 
we have still, if the ents,^prise is well conducted, ninety chances 
out of the hundred,” 

” Well, then, let us see.” * 

“ Sire, your majesty is still determined l8 follow the route 
through Chalons, Sainte-Menehould, Clermont, and Stehay, 
although this route is at least twenty leagues further tlian 
other, and there is no post at Varennes ?” 

” I liavc already told M. Bouille the reason why I prefer this 
road ?” 

Yes, sire, and on this subject he has transmitted us the orders 
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of your majesty. After these orders th^ route waTihorou^hly 
examined by me, bush by bu^h, stone by stone; the result ought 
to be in the hands of your majesty.” 

“ And it is a model of clearness. I know the road as well as if 
I had made it myself.” 

“ Now, sire, see what the researches of my last journey have added 
to the rest,” • 

“ Speak, M. de Charny, I listen ; and for greater clearness, here 
is the map drawn by yourself.” And sa,ying these words, the king 
drew a map from a portfolio which 1^ spread out on the table. 
This map was not traced but designed by the hand, and as Charny 
had said scarce a tree, a stone, was wanting ; it was the result of 
more than eight months’ labour. 

Charny and the king leant over the map. “ Sire,” said Charny, 

“ the jreal danger will coramerice at Sainte-Menehould, and ter- 
minate at Stenay. It is over these eighteen leagues which we 
must station our detachment.” 

** Could we not let tliein come nearer Paris, M. de Charny ? as 
far as Ch&lons, for instance ?” 

“ Sire,*’ said Charny, that would be difficult. Chalons is too 
strong a town for forty, fifty, a hundred men even, to effect any 
thing for your majesty’s safety, if that safety were menaced ; ana 
besides, all that M. iuoaille can do is to place a detachment at 
Pont (le Soraeville, here, your majesty, at the first post after 
Chalons.” And Charny pointed with his finger to the place on 
the map. 

” Let it he so,” said the king ; ** in ten or eleven hours we can 
be at Chalons. II ow many hours has it taken you to come the 
eighty-six leagues ?” 

“ Thirty-six hours, sire.** 

** Blit in a light carriage where there was only you with a single 
eervant.” 

” Sire, I lost three hours in examining whereabouts Varennea 
the relay should be placed, whether on this sijje of the town near 
Suiifte-Menehould, or on the other ntm Dun. These three hours 
will compensate for the extra weight oT the carriage. My opinion 
is that your majesty cun go from^aris to Montmedy in thirty-five 
or thirty-six hours.*’ 

” And what have you decided about the relay at Yarennes? It 
is an important point — we must never vvant horses.” • 

** Yes, sire, and my advice is ii)at the relay ought to be placed < 
beyond ibo town, near Dun.” , 0 * ^ 

On what do you found your opinion ?” 

*** Upon the situation of the town itself, sire.** • • 

” Explain to me this situation, count,” 

** The thing is very easy, sire. 1 have passed five or six times 
through Varennes since 1 left Paris, and yesterday 1 was there 
'three hours. Varennes is a little town of about six hundred in- 



hal.itants, divi-led bv a river into two parts; one the Hip;h Tdwn, 
the other ilie Low Town; these cofiiinunicate with each other by 
a )jri<l;^e over the River Aire. This brirltfe is commarnleil by a 
hi^h tower. 'I'here the least thin}? could stop the iiassajre. It 
would he hettcr then to cross the bridfite with the horses cominK' 
fr.?m (Clermont, than to run the risk of your majesty beiriit recog- 
nized n hilc wf changed. The bridge could be barred by three 
or four Kun/* 

“You are right, count,’* said the king; “besides, in case of 
hesitation, you will be there.'* 

“ This Will be at once a dhty and an honour, if the king should 
deem me worthy.” 

'Die king again stretched his hand toward Charny. 

“So,” said the king, “M.de Bouille has already marked the 
stages and chosen the men to superintend my route ?” 

“ If your majesty approves, yes, sire.” 

“ Have you made any note on the subject?’* 

Charny took a folded paper from his pocket and presented it to 
the king. 

“ It seems good,” said the king, after having read it. “ Hut if 
these detachments should be obliged to stay three or four days in 
these towns and vdlages, what excuse will be nmde?’* 

Sire, the excuse is already formed. They will have to attend 
on an escort bearing money from the minuter to the army of the 
^orth.” 

“ A lions,” said the king, with lively satisfaction, “ all is fore- 
seen.” 

Charny bowed« 

At this moment the door opened. The king turned round 
quickly, for the opening of this door was an infraction of the rules 
of etiquette, which was a great insult if it was not excused by a 
great qecessity. 

It was the queen ; she was pale, and held a paper in her hand. 
But, at the fiiglii of the count, she uttered a cry of astonishment, 

Charny arose aruTsalut^ the queen respeclluily. who mutScred 
between her teeth : “ M, cie' Charny ! M. de Charny I here i — with 
the king I— at the Tuileries I” Amd then she added in a low voice: 
“ And 1 not know it !” 

There was so mqcli grief in the eyes of the poor woman, that 
, although Charny had ri9t heanl the last words, he guessed the^ 
and advanced two steps towards ^ler. 

She held out her h^nfis as if she were going to him, but almost 
immediately put one on her heart, which doubtlessly l>cat violently. 

•I'harnv saw all. The king had, in the meanwhile, taken up ttiv 
paper that had escaped from the queen*8 hands. He read .what 
was written on this paper, but without being able to understand it. 
“ What do these three words mean I * Fly ! fly 1 Fly !* and this 
sigi^ture half written ?” 
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''Sire," replied the queen, '‘they mean that M. de Mlraheau is 
already dead for the last ten minutes, and that this is the last 
advice he jfives us." 

Madame/’ said the king-, the advice which he ^[ives shall be 
followed, for it is ^ood, and the moment is approaching when we 
must put it into execution.” 

Then turning to Charny : " Count," he continued, ” you can 
follow the queen to her apartments and tell her all." 

The queen rose, looking now at the king, now at Chamy, and 
addressed the latter: “Come. M. le Q)mte," said she. 

And she went out as quickly as possible, for she could not have < 
suppressed the various emoiions within her a minute longer. 
Cliarny bowed to the king, and fidlowed Marie- Antoinette. 

The queen entered her apartments, and sank down on a sofa as 
she m/iae a sign to Charny to fasten the door. 

Scarcely was she seated before she sobbed. 

She wept for weeinng*8 sake. Her tears would have choked her 
else. She wept witliout speaking a word* Was it joy or grief? 
Something of each perhaps. 

When without saying anything, with more love than respect, 
Charny approached the queen, and drawing one of her hands from 
her face tie covered it with kieses, as he said “ Madame, I assure 
you that since the day 1 tool: leave of you, a day has not passed 
but that 1 have occupied myself with you one hour even." 

“ Oh, Charny I Charny 1” replied the queen, “ there was a time 
when you were less occupied with me but thought more." 

“ Madame,” said Charny, “ a great responsibility was laid on me 
by the king. This responsibility imposed silence on me until all 
was Ci'impleled. It is finished to-day only. To-day 1 can see you 
again — can halt with you. Until to-day 1 could not even write 
to you,” 

“ It is a great instance of loyalty this which you have given, but 
I regret that you have done it at the expense of another sentiment." 

Madame," said Charny, “ since I have received the permission 
of the king, ^low me to inform you all 1 have done fur your 
safety." ^ 

He related all to her; how h#had been sent to M. Bouille; 
how Count Louis had come to Paris ; how he, Charny, had ex- 
amined the route by which the queen mu^L^y^nd finally, how he 
came to announce to the king, that^ there was nothing to prevent • 
them putting the prmect at onceinto execution. 

The queen heard Charny with great attef»tion, and at the same ^ 
time with profound gratitude. It seemed to her that devotion only 
^;bld go so far. Love, an ardent and burning love, could*on1y 
overcome these obstacles, and invent the means by which they were 
surmounted. 

She let him speak to the end. Then when be had finished, 
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boli.nff St him with a profound expression of tenderness, "You 
will ilu n be very ^?lad to save me, Charny?” she asked. 

" Oh I” cried the count, “ can you ask me that, madame ? It is 
the dream of my ambition, and if I succeed it shall be the ulory of 
my life r 

I had rather it should be the recompense of your love,*’ said 
the queen badly. “ But nhmpnrte. You wish, do you not, that 
tins ^rcat work of saving the king, the queen, and tne dauphin of 
France should be accomplished by you ?** 

“ I only wait your assent lo devote myself to it.*' 

“ Yes, I understand, my friend,” said the queen, “ this devotion 
ought to be free from every foreign sentiment, and every material 
affection. It is impossible that my husband, my children, can be 
saved by a hand which dare not extend itself to them to sustain 
them, if they should slip in this route we are about to 'travel 
together. 1 place their life and mine in yonr hands, my brother; 
but ill your turn, will you not have pity on me V* 

** Pity on you, madame ? . • • . said Chamy. 

" Yes, you would not that at this lime, when I require all my 
strength, all my courage, all my presence of mind, you would n<»t, 

1 bay, that all this should be lost, perhaps for want of a pledged 
word P You would not, would you V* 

Charny interrupted the queen. •* Madame,” said he, ” I wish 
your majesty to be safe; 1 wish the good of France; I wish the 
glory of perfecting the work 1 have commenced ; and I avow it 
to you 1 am grieved to have such a small sacrifice only to otf'er 
you : I swear not to see Madame de Charny save with your 
permission.*' 

And respectfully and coldly saluting the queen, he withdrew, 
without the latter, numbed by the accent with which lie had pro- 
nounced the'^e words, attempting to detain him. 

But licarcely had Charny shut the door behind him, than stretch- 
ing out her arms, she cried painfully. 

** Oh 1 1 had rather it had been 1 that he had sworn never to 
see, and that he had loved as he loves her I” 

:k 

CHAPTER XXV. 

'' 0 

DOUBLE SIOUT. 

• 

On the 19th of June following, towards eight in the ittomin^^ 
Gilbert was walking at a great rate backwards and forwards in his^ 
rooms in the Rue St. Honore, going from time to time to the 
window, and looking out like a man who expects some one with 
impatience, and whom he wishes to see arrive. 
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He held in hia hand a paper folded in four, with the letters and 
teals stiinitij^ throut(h on to the other side, and that on winch they 
were printed. It was, without doubt, a paper of f^reat importance, 
for two or three times during these anxious minutes of waiting, 
Gilbert unfolded it, read it, unfolded it again, re-read it, and re- 
folded it, only to open it and read it again. • 

At length the sound of a carriage stopping at (he door made 
him run quickly to the window, hut he was too late, he who had 
got out of the carriage was already in the passage. 

“ Bastien !’* said he, “ open the doowfor M. le Comte deCharny 
for whom I wait.” 

And, a last time he unfolded the paper which he was in the act 
of reading, when Bastien instead of announcing le Comte de 
^ Charny, announced M. le Comte de Caghostro. 

Thismame was at this time so far from the thoughts of Gilbert, 
that he started as if thunderstruck. 

He quickly refolded the paper which he concealed in his pocket 
at the side of his coat- 

“ M. le Comth de Cagliostro !” l\e repeated quite astonished. 

Eh ! Mun Dieu! yes, myself, my deui tiilbeit,*’ said the count, 
“I am not the one you expect, 1 know well, that is M. de Charny, 
but M. de Charny is engaged : 1 will tell you in what directly, so 
that he cannot manage to be here within less than half an hour, 
and knowing this 1 said, * Since 1 am in this quarter, I will just 
step up and see Doctor Gilbert.’ I hope, although not expected, 
that 1 am w^elcome however,” 

** Dear master,” said Gilbert, " you kno^ that night and morn- 
ing at every hour two doors are open to you here, that of the house 
and that of the heart,” 

” Thanks 1 Gilbert. I too, perhaps shall be called upon to show 
how much 1 love you, and should this day ever come, the proof 
shall not be wanting. Now let us talk.” 

“ And of what?” asked Gilbert smiling. For Cagliostro’s pre- 
aetice always brought something astonishing wUh it. 
j ** Of what ?” repeated Cagliostro, ” ^hat great topic of discus*^ 
X ^on, the king’s departure.” ^ 

. Gilbert felt himself freeze from h^d to foot ; but the smile did 
not disappear for a single moment from his lips. 

” And as we shall have some of it /it down,” continued 
Cagliostro. ^ 

And Cagliostro sat down. * 

The first moment of terror past Gilbert reflected, that if it were 
change that had brought Cagliostro to see him,* it was at least a 
fo?(unate one. Cagliostro, not being in the habit of keeping seci’ets 
to hitnaelf, would, without doubt, relate all that he knew about the 
departure of the king and qireen, which he had just mentioned. 

“ Well I” continued Cagliostro, seeing Gilbert waiting, ** it^if 
then decided to start to-morrow.” * 
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My dear roaster,” said Gilbert, ” you kuoir I am in the habit 
of letting you talk to the end, end even if you err there is always 
something for me to learn/* 

“And when have 1 been mistaken, up to now, Gilbert?'* said 
Gagliostro. ** Was it when I predicted the death of Favras, whom, 
up to the very last moment, 1 tried to save ? Was it when 1 told 
you that ihet king himself was intriguing against Miraheau, and 
that Miraheau would not be minister P Was it when 1 told you 
that Robespierre would re-erect the scaffold of Charles the First, 
and Bonaparte the throne^ of Charlemagne ? As to this last you 
can accuse me of no error, because the time has not yet passed by, 
and, moreover, these things belong to the next century. And to- 
day more than any one else, you know, that I speak the truth | 
when 1 say that, during to-morrow night, the king will fly— for you ^ 
are one of the agents.” 

“ If it be so/* said Gilbert, “you do not expect that I should 
avow it, do you ?*' 

“ And what need have I of your avowal ? You know well that 
T am not only he loho is, but more, that I am he who knows.” 

** But, if you are he who knows/* said Gilbert, “ you know what 
the queen said yesterday, Apropos of the refusal of Madame to 
attend the Fete bieu next Sunday, to M- de Montmorin. I am 
sorry she will not go with us to Saint Germain rAuxerrois. She 
might well sacrifice her opinions for the king. So if the queen 
goes on Sunday with the king to the church of Saint Germain 
rAuxerrois, they cannot go to-night, nor go on a long journey/* 

“ Yes, but 1 know also,” said Cagliostro, “that a great philoso- 
pher has said, * Speech was given to man to conceal his thoughts ;* 
and God is not so exclusive as to have given to roan alone a gilt 
BO precious/* 

“ My dear master,** said Gilbert, “ you know the history of the 
incrwl II lous apostle ?'* * 

“ Who began to believe when Christ showed him bis feet, his 
hands, and side. Well, my dear Gilbert, the queen, who is in the 
habit of considering her <^ase, and who does, not wish to uiTdergo ' 
any deprivation during the'journey, however short it maybe, if 
cs’lcuiation of M. de Oharuy a.* correct, the queen has ordered at 
Deslirosses, Rue N6tre Dame des Victoires, a charming necessaire 
in silver-uilt, which thought to he intended for her sister, the 
Archduchess Christine. Tl^e necessaire, bought yesterday moca* , 
ing, only was sent yesterday evening to the Tuileries. They aro 
going in a large, ranmy •travelling carriage, which, will hold six 
pro}>le. It has -been ordered of Louis, the first builder iii the 
Cliamps Elysees, by M. de Cliarny, who is at home at this yfefy 
moment, paying him twenty-five louis, that is to say, theJialfof 
the sum agreed for. The re]K>rt, also, of M. Isidor de Charny was 
not had. M, de Montmorin, without knowing what he signed— 
sqjned this morning a passport for Madame la baronne de Korff, 





her two children, her two maids, her steward, and three servants. 
Aladanie de Korff is Madame deTouizel, governess of the children 
w France; her two children are Madame Royale, and Monsieur 
the Dauphin; her two women are the queen and Madame Eliaui- 
belli ; her steward is the king ; lastly, her three domestics who in- 
tend — habited as couriers — preceding and accompanying the car- 
riage, are M. Isidor de Charny, M de Malden^ and de Valory. 
This passport is the paper you held in your hand wdicn 1 entered, 
that you lolded and put iu your pockety and which is conceived in 
these icrins ; — ^ 

“ On behalf of the kin". 

“Wc command all to let pass Madame Ic Baronne de Korif» 
with her two children, one woman, one valet de chanibre, and three 
^yervants. 

’ “ The minister of foreign afTairs, 

“ Montmorin." 

“ Am I well informed, my dear Gilbert ?*' 

Except a little contradiction between your words and the pass- 
port.” 

“ Which r 

** You said that the queen and Madame Elizabeth represented 
the two femmes de chainhres of Madame deTourzel, and 1 see but 
a single woman mentioned in the passport.” 

‘‘Ah! Isee! Arrived at Bondy, Madame de Tourzel, who 
thinks to go to Montmedy, will be asked to descend. 'J'be queen 
will then become Madame de KorfF, and then, as there will be only 
one woman, and she Madame Elizabeth, it would be useless to put 
two on the passport. Now, would you like more details ? 1 will 
give you some. The journey ought to have taken place before the 
Ist of June ; M. de Bouill€ wished it much — he even wrote to the 
king about it in a very pressing letter, adding that the troojis yvere 
behiff corrupted from day to day. By these words, bring corrupted, 
he meant that the army was beginning to understand its having to 
chooses between a monarchy which had, jor three centiiries, sacri- 
iQ^ced the people tp the noliility, the r'JPdier to the «>fficer, and 
a constitution which proclaimed e^.4a]ity before the law, which 
recognized n crit and courage. But the cairiage and other things 
were not ready, and it was therefore impossible start on the Ist 
of June; this was a great misfortune, for Sil^ce the 1st of June 
the army has become more €orraptgd,'‘‘and the troops are ready to 
su'ear to the constitution. The departure was then fixed for the 
eighth ; but M. de I3ouill(5 received notice of this date too late, and 
inhrls turn he was obliged to answer that he was not ready. 1'lien. 
the twelfth was chosen. They would have pieferred the eleventh, 
but a woman, very democratic, and moreover, mistress of M. de 
Gouvoin, aide-de-camp toM, de Lafayette, Madame de Rochereul, 
if .you would know her name, was in close attendance on the daw;- 
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pliin, and they feared she would see eoraething and denounce 
them. On the twelith the king perceived he had only eix days ' 
wait to get possession of a quarter of his yearly civ^l list — six"' 
millions. Peste ! you understand well the trouble of waiting those 
six days, iny dear Gilbert. In brief, the departure was put off until 
Sunday, the nineteenth, at midnight; but on the eighteenth a 
dcRpatch arsived, putting off this departure until Monday the twen- 
tieth, at the same hour, that is to say, to-morrow evening. This,, 
too, may have its own inconveniences. M. de Bouill^ had already 
sent his orders to the detachments, and now he must send counter 
orders. Take care, my dear Gilbert, take c^e ; all this wearies 


the soldiers, and makes the people think. 

“Gouny said Gilbert, “I shall not deceive you: all that yoarf 
have said is true. Now tell me frankly, considering his personj^ 
danger, and that of the queen and his children, if the king wod|u 
remain as king, man, husband, father, whether you do tl^k i 
him jusiified in flying ?’* ^ 

** Well, do you wish me to tell you one thing, my dear^ilh'ert F 
It is not as a father; it is not as a husband ; it is not al a man, j 
that Louis XVI. flies. It is not on account of the fifth pf October,^ 
that he leaves France. No ! he w a Bourbon, and the BourhonBfc?' 


know how to look danger in the face. No! he leaves France ow* 


account of this Constitution, which, at the instance of the United 
States, the National Assembly is about to form, without reflecting 
that the model it follows is adapted for a republic, and ai>plied to 
a monarchy does not leave the king breathing room. ^No 1 he 


leaves France on account of that famous affair of the knights of 
the Poignard, in which your friend, Lafayette, acted so irrever- 


ently towards the king. No! my dear Gilbert, you are honestly, 
frankly, a constitutional royalist, — you believe in that sweet, eon 
soling Utopia of a monarchy tempered by liberty. You shoulifi 
know one thing — and this is it — kings, in imitation of God, whoiilS 
they pretend to represent on the earth, have a religion of their qwqS 
—the religion of Royally ; and the day on which the people 
vented tlie king from go^ to Saint-Cloud, and that on wlii<?h than 
expelled the knights of tn& Poignard from the Tuileries, this remf 
gion was touched — was brol^ in upon — and this is what the king 
cannot hear ; that is the true abomination ; this is why the king, . 
who had refused to Ije^carried off by M. de Favras, and to save him- 
self with his aunt, consents to fly to-morrow with a passport of, . 
M. de Montmorin — who knows not for whom he signed it — under 
the dame of Durai^d, and in the dress of a domestic; always 


reminding them, however, — kings will he kings to the end— fo put 
•the red coat, embroidered wiili gold, that he wore, at Cherboufg, 
into the portmanteaus." « 

Gil l»evt resolved to speak frankly on the matter. 

“ Count," observed he, “ all you say is true, I repeat. Now, 
why have you come to tell me this t Under what title do you 
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present yourself to tne ? Do you come as a loyal enemy inviting 
^iie to battle, or do you come as a friend to aid me 

“ I come, my dear Gilbert, in the first place/* said Cagliostro, 

^ kindly, “ as the master comes to the pupil, to sny : * My friend, 
you were wrong in attaching yourself to this falling ruin called 
monarchy. Men like you do not belong to the' past or^even to the 
present ; they are the property of the future. Abandon what you 
I no not believe in for what you know. Do not let fall the reality for 
i the shadow ; and if you do not become an active soldier of the re- 
^ volution, let it pass by and do not attempt to check it.' Mirabeau 
was a giant, but he failed.” 

“ Count,” said Gilbert, I will reply to that on the day that the 
idng, who has confided in me, shall be safe. Louis XV J. has 
!|WMven me as a confidant, as an auxiliary, as an accomplice if you 
I plkase — f have accepted this mission, and will fulfil it openly. I 
Ij^m a physician, my friend, and to me the material health of my 

y atient is an object of primary consideration. Now, answer roc : 
n your mysterious plans and dark combinations, is it necessary 
that this succeed or fail ? If you wish it to fail, say so, for it will 
be useless to go. Say * do not go,’ and we will remain, bend our 
yheada, and await the blow.” 

') ** liroilier,” said Cagliostro, "if impelled by theGoduho has 
/ placed me on the route, it were necessary from me to strike those 
whom your heart loves, I would remain in the shadow, and ask hut 
one thing of the superhuman power 1 obey : that you might be 
^ ignorant whence the blow was winged. No, if I do not come as a 
friend— '1 cannot be the friend of kings, whose victim I have 
been — 1 do not come as an enemy. ] come with a balance in my 
Innd and say I have weighed the fortunes of the last Bourbon, and 
i do not believe his death is important to the cause. Now, God 
ferbid that I who, like Pythagoras, think I have no right to take 
away the life of the merest insect, should destroy that of a lorJ of 
I creation. There is none. But I come not only to say 1 will be 
jDeuter,J)ut to offer you my aid if you need it.” 

Gilbert tried a second time to read th^eart of Cagliostro. 
^*^‘Guod,” said the latter, in resuafnng bis tone of raillery; 

' /*i)ow you doubt. Let us see, thou mfn of letters, dost not remem* 
*J!ber the story of Achilles’ s})ear, that wounded and cured ? I pos- 
<ef«s this lance. The woman who has passed irsThe queen in the 
^'shrubberies of Versailles, cannot sh^also pass for the queen in the 
apartments of the Tuileries, or on some route in the opposite 
direction to that which the true fugitive’ foliMvs. Now, what 1 
havejust offered you is not to be despised, my dear Gilbert.” . . 

** He frank, count, even to the end, and tell me with what object 
you havfi made roe this offer,” 

" Why, my dear doctor, it is a very simple one ; in order the 
king may quit France— may go-— and so that we may be a^s's 
proclaim the republic.” 
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“ The republic said Gilbert, astonished. 

Why not?” said Cayliostro. 

“lJut my dear Qount, I Jook around me in France, north and 
south, east and west, and I do not sec a single republican.” 

“ 'J'here you are mistaken. I see three. Petioii, Camille Des- 
moulins, and your humble servant. Those you can see, as 1 do; 
but i those you do not see, but whom you will see when the 
time ajipears. Then rely on me^ to produce a theatrical effect' ' 
which will surprise you. desire only that in the changes there 
may be no serious accident. Accidents always happens to the 
machinist.” 

Gilbert reflected for an instant. He then gave his hand to Cag.|, 
liostro. “ Count,” said he, “ were I only concerned ; were 
life, my honour, reputation, and memory only at stake, ^ I woul,il^ 
accept at once. Hut as a kingdom, a king, a queen, a race, a 
monarchy are at stake, and I cannot undertake to act for them 
Remain neuter, my dear count, that is all 1 ask.” Cagiiostro 
smiled. 

“ Yes/* said he, “ I understand. Well, Gilbert, the man of the 
necklace is about to give you advice.** ' 

** Silence 1” said Giliiert, “ some one rings,” 

“ Whii of it? You know that pe^u is the Count de CharnW^ 
Both he And you may profit by rny ad^e. Enter, count.” 

Charily in fact afipearcd at the (loor. Seeing a stranger when 
be expected to seeGilbcM t, he paused for a moment. 

“ This advice,” said Cagli istro^*” is this. Do without two 
h^avy carriages, and two striking likenesses. Adieu, Gilbert; 
apieq. count ; and to use a common phrase, I wish you a pleasant 
jourhley. May God keep you in his holy charge/* 

prophet bowed kindly and courteously to Charny, and re- 
tirsu. The count looked anxiouslv after him. 

Who is that man, doctor ?*' asked Charny, as soon as his steps 
were no longer l^ard. 

One of my friends, a man who knows, and who has promise^ 
not to betray me.** 

Gilbert hesitated a momft^. ^ 

” He is the Baron Zanoni.” 

*' Strange. 1 dftjjnt know the name ; but it seems to me I ro-- 
^ member the face. Have you a passport P** 

^ ** Here it is, count.** » 

Cliarny took th^ passport, and became completely absorbed by 
the attention this important document required, and for the mo- 
' ment, at least, forgot ZanonL 



CHAPTER XXVI. ' 


THIS EVENING OF JUNE TIIR TWENTIETH.^ 

I. " 

^ Not without reason, bad distrust of Madame Rochereul been ex- 
hibited. TbouEh her service had ceased on the lltb, she had con- 
tinued, somehow or other, to return to the cajntal, and had dis- 
.covered, thousfh the jewel cases of the oueen were in their places, 

^ that the diamonds were (tone : they baa, in fact, been Eiven by the 
^queen to her jeweller Leonard, who was to set out on the 2(Jih, a 
few hours before bis august mistress, with M. de Choiseu), com- 
mander of the drst detachment of soldiers, posted at the bridge of 
Someville, who also had charge of the relays at V arennes, com- 
posed of six good horses, awaiting the bnal orders of the (jneen 
and king. It was, perhaps, indiscreet to trouble l)e Choiseul with 
M. Leonard, and imprudent to take a hair-dresser with her. Who 
.though abroad could have dressed her hair as Leonard did ? A 
/hair-diesser who is a man of genius, is not easily given 
/ Ihe corisequonce was, that the chnmbermaU} of the dauphin, not 
doubting but that tlie escape would be made on Monday,' the 20Lh, 
at eleven o’clock, not only informed M. de Gouvion of the mailer, 
but baiily also. 

L'dCayeUe had gone to find the Viur, and to \\ave a franV. ex- 
planaiion of the matter with him, simply shrugging up his 
shoulders. 

Badly had done better. While Lafayette became blind as an 
astronomer Badly became courteous as a knight; he even .sent 
the queen the letter of Madame Rochereul. 

M. de Gouvion, who was much interested, was very suspicious. 
.Ha'dng learned all from his mistress, under the pretext ot a military 
reunion, he had invited a dozen officeraifi' the National Guard ; he 
•j^iaced five or six as videttes at emm door, and himself with five 
‘i majors, undertook the surveillance oi the doors of M. de Villequer, 
which had been specially pointed out to him. 

About the same hour, at No. 9» Rue Coq-il^on, in a room we 
>?are ail acquainted with, sate on a 9ofa, a young and lieantiful 
woman, apparently calm, but in Tact deeply excited, who talked 
with a young man of twenty-three or four,' clad in a vest of a 
cornier of chamois, pantaloons of leather, a pair of boots, and* 
armed with a couteau de chasse. 

f I’he young woman insisted on something which the young man 
denied. 

** But vicomte, why, since during the last two months, he h|a 
Come to Paris, has he not come himself?” 
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My brother, madara, has often sent you messaj^es.” 

1 know he has, and am ^ratoful to him for doltij? so. It eccstt*^ 
to mt' though, that now be mi^ht have come himself.” 

“ M.idaim*, it was impossible, and therefore he sent me.” 

** And will your journey be long ?” ** I do not know, madame.** 

1 say so to you, 6ount^ because from your costume I think you 
are al>out to set out.” 

” In all probability, madame, I shall have left Paris at midnight” • 
" Do you go with your brother, or in an opposite direction?” 

" 1 think, madame, that^we go in an opposite direction.” 

** Will you tell him that you have seen me ?” 

** Yes, madame, for from the anxiety he exhibited when ho sent 
me to you, and bis reiterated orders not to return until 1 bad.! 
spoken to you, he would not pardon me for any act of omission. *1" 
The young woman passed her hands over her eyes and said, after 
a moment's reflection : 

” Vicoraie, you are a gentleman, and will understand all I say to 
you. Tell me : will you answer me ns if 1 were reallv your sister, 
and answer mo as if you spoke to God ? Does M. de Charny incur 
any serious danger in the journey he undertakes ?” 

** Who can tell, madame V* said Isidor, seeking to elude the 
question; ” where danger does and does not exist? On the-, 
inornijig of the f»ih of October, our poor brother George, had b® 
been questioned, would hnv'C been confident that he saw no danger. 
On the ne.\’t day he lay pale and dead at the queen’s door. Dan- 
ger, madame, in the age we arc in, springs from the earth, and wo 
often stand face to face wUh death, without knowing why.” 

Andree grew pale. 

“Then his life is in danger, count I** 

'*1 did not say so, madame.” 

“Ijutyou think so?” 

think, madame, that if you have anything important to say to 
my brother, that the enterprise we are engaged in is serious enough 
for you to transmit viva voce, by roe, your thought or wish.”^ - 
“ It is well, count, 1 five minutes of you.” She enteredfi 

the chamber and closed tbe^or behind her. M 

The young man looked ahftously at bis watch. “ Quarter after 
nine,^ «aid he. “ The king awsdte ua at half>past nine. Happily it 
ia but a step to rtiileries.” ’ 

The countess did not, bourever, use as much time as she asked, 
Aftcr-a few moments she^ enteWd with a sealed letter in her hand. 

“ Vicomte, I confidcSthis'to your honour,” 

. Isidor reached forth his hand to take the letter. , 

Wait a moment,” said Andree, ** and understand what I say; 
if your brother meet with no accident in the journey he meditates, ^ 
nothing need be said hut what 1 have told you, that I sympulhiae 
with his loyalty, respect his devotion, and admire his character, 
ll he be wounded,” Andree’e voice changed visibly, ask him to 



T^rtTiit me to join him, and if he ijrant me that faronr, send tne a 
Pii»-s >ye sn iliat 1 may certiiiiily know where to dnd hmi, fi»r I will 
M?» out at once. Ir he he mcir ally wounded—** Eniotton ahnobt 
6!5ii d An vo ce, “ jriv“ Inm thi8 letter; if he canu t read it, 
do so toi him, for Infore he dies 1 wish hsit:i to know the conlenls 
of ihis letter. Give me your word, vicoi.ite, (hat you will do what 
1 ask you.'* , 

Kidor, deeply moved as the coimtets was, gave her his hand« 
‘‘On my hoi. our, madame,'* said he. 

“ 'rheii take this letter, and fio/* , 

Isiiior took the hiier, pressed the countess*® hand, and left. 

Just as Isidor read tins letter and fdaceo it in his hosom, two 
men, dn’S'.t iJ plT^i^ely i.8 he was, passed him at the corner of the 
Rue Coqud.iei'e. and seemed to he fro; in the same diteclion— 
that MS, towards the I'Oiidoir of the queen. 

Roth* were iiiimduced, and almost at the Rame time, by iwo 
dliil'i'ieut dtinrs; the first introduced was M. de Vaio*v. 

A few seconds after, another door was opened, and M. de Valory 
saw another person enter. The two officers were unacqiiainied. 
Fresiuninf; however they were both called for the same pm pose, 
tiny appr aehed and bowed. Just then a third < onr opi^tnd, and 
. Isidor dc Cliainy appeartd. He w'as the third courier, alsi» tin- 
1 knotvn to tl^e other two tdiove, of the three w’ho knew the other 
two Isidor alone knew why they were s>ent for. 

He ivas about to answ’er any questions which mij^ht he put to 
kim, when the door opened and the km;; appeared. 

** Messieurs," said Kouis XVI., Rpeakiiiit to M. de Malden and 
M. de Valorv, “ excuse my having used you without prniussion, 
hut I thoiif^ht you were faithful subjects; you helonf^ed to my 
Guards. 1 wished you to go to a tailor, the address of whom I 
gave yon, and each get a courier's dress, dnd to he ui-niijht at the 
Tuih ries at halh|)ast nine. Your presence Natisffes me that what- 
ever be the question at stake, you will undertake what 1 request of 
you *• , 

• The tw'o Gardes de Corps bow’ed. 

“ Sire, your infije^iy knows yon mayghinmand your nobles with- 
'Vithout consulting them, and dispyC of their courage, life and 
fortune.’* 

L tSire,” said De Malden, ‘'my colleague injfplyir.g for himself 
Vhas replied fur me, and 1 presume for this gentleman also." 

/ ** The third gentleman to whoi|| kw^ould introduce you is the 

' Vicornte de Charny, brother of him who, ivas killed in the defence 
of Versailles at the queen’s door. We are u^ed to the devotion of 
farrilies, and the thing is now so common that we often forget even 
to give thanks for them." 

From what the king says, 1 presume the Count de Charny is 
aware of the motive of our icion. 1 am ignorant of it, and am 
f nxious to learn it, sir." 

A> 







** MMVi<*nrs, you are not i||fnorant that I am a prisoner rf tf»e 
comiJtaiKiaTit of ttie National Giian], of the Maire of I’ana. and 
of the National Aasemhly. Well, airs, 1 have relied on you to ^ 
rescue me from this hnti>iliaiiim, and enable me to resmne my 
libf-rty. My death, that of the queen an** her chiMreii. aie in vour 
hands. All is ready tor our ih^ht — contrive only to extrica;*^ ua 
from this place/’ 

•• Sire,*' siiid the three yoiiti|r men, yonr orders.*' 

•* We cannot go out together, Messieurs, as yon see. Our com- 
mon rendezvous is the corqer of the Rue feiaint Nicole, where the 
Count de Cliarnv awaits us with a carriage. You, vicomie, will 
take charge of the queen, and answer to the name of Melchoir. 
You, M. de Malden, will take chara^ of Madame Klizabeth and ^ 
Madame Royale and will he called. Jean, ^ou M. de Valory will ' 
take charge of Mudaine de Touizel and the Dauphin, and will be^: 
called Francois. Do nut forget your new names, and awa't other 
instructions,** 

I'he king gave Ids hand to each of the three young men, and 
left in the room three men ready to die lor him. 

M. dc Chuiseul had on the previous night told the king from . 
M. de Bouill^, that it would be impossible to wait later than twenty 
minutes after twelve for him, and that he had resolved on the Sist, 
if he had no news, to set out at4, a.m., tiiking all ihe detaclnneuts 
with him to Dun, Stenay, and Montrnedy. ('hoiseui was in nis 
own house in Artois-street, where he awaited the final orders of the 
king, and as it w^as nine o’clock, he had begun to despair, Wnen 
the only servant he had kept who thought his master just aliupt to 
set out for Metz, came to say a messenger from ihe queen wi&ued 
to speak to him. De bade him come up. 

A mao entered with a round bat pulled over his eyes, and wrapped 
in an immense pelisse. 

•• Js it yviu, Leoiiar*! ? I awaited you anxiously.” 

" If I made you wait, duke, it was not my fault but the queen’s, 
for she told me onjy ten minutes ago that 1 had to come to yuur 
house.** ^ 

“ Did she say nothing hi!*re ?” 

** Yes, duke. IShe bade take these diamonds and bring you ^ 
this letter.** 

“ Now,’* said tlu*.duke, " arouse yourself, and tell me what the 
queen said.** I 

The queen said, in a low^voice, *Take these diamonds and^ 
bide them in your pockets, ’i'ake this letter to M. de Choiseul, in 
the Rue d’Artois, but give it to him alone, if not, you wiU find 
him at the bouse of tbe JIuebesse de Grammont.* As 1 was 
leaving tbe queen called me back. * Put on a broad brimmed hat 
and a large pelisse, that you may not be known, and obey’ M. de 
Choiseul as if it were myself.* 1 went to my room, prepareii 
iryself, and came.” 
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" TIrtri,” said M. de Choiseul, “ the queen bade you obey me as 

•* These were the aupfust \?ords of her majesiy/* 

I'lst then a servant came m and said the carrs *'^'^* was rrady. 

M. la due de (/hois ul made the hair-dresa<T his cahnvjli t, 

and feet out at a po.»t-haste for the barrier of Jiitlc Vclk-tie. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE DEPARTURE. 

At eleven o’clock, at the very time when Mesdames du Touvros 
and Brennier, after h'lvin^; undressed and put Marlaine Roviile 
and the Dauphin to bed, awoke and dressed them much to 

the mortiheation of the Dauphin, who ins-wi d on pnuiotf <*0 lioy’s 
clothes instead of petticoats, the kin;( und cpiotMi, arul Mud. one; 
Elizabeth, received Lafayette and Jiis aid ‘s de caiiip, Doiivion find 
Kotivopuf. This visit was most annoying, especially wh‘'ri tliey look 
into cuiisideraiion the suspicious they entertained of Matia iic du 
Ruchereui. 

The queen and Madame Elizabeth had, duriujf the cvrninir, 
fifone into the llois de. Bolo^^nc, and hud rclurni d at eiirhl o’clock. 
Lafayette asked the queen if her promenade had b^en iiieiu ani; 
but added that she was wronf^ to return no late, and the, cvciiiu^ 
mifets nd^ht hurt her. 

“Mists in June!’* said the queen with a smile; “hot unheal 
one be manufactured expres.'-ly to conceal our l^' 4 h^ ] do no:, know 
where, at this season, I could find a mist. 1 presume tlierc i^, a 
report that we are about to fly.*’ 

“ The fact is, Madame, the report is more current thnn’ever; 
and 1 have even been told that it is to take filacc to-ui^hr.’' * 

“Ah! 1 bet that you received that intelJi^cricff from AJ. Gouvion/* 
aaid*the queen. 

“ Why from me, madame?” saidytfe youtipf oHicer, blushinjr. 

“ Because you have ucquaintar^s in the palace. M de ilo- 
moeut has none ; and 1 am sure he would be answe able for me.” 

“There would he no great merit in it, M^darne, as tht' kin^f • 
has given his word to the National Assembly not to leave Paris.'* . 

It was the queen’s turn to blusA. 

The subject of the conversation chanl^ed.# • 

A't haif past eleven, Lafayette ami lus two aids took leave pf 
the king. Gouvion, yet unsatisfied, returned to his room in 
the Ul ateaii, where he found his frieruls on duty, and instead 
of relieving them, urifcn douiile diligence. Lafayette went lo the 
U6tel de ViUe to mane M. Raiily quiet, in case he should have felt 
any fear. 


ni2 
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M. Lafayette havinf^ Rone, the king and queen rang lor their 
servants, and had the usual services rendered them, and cimu 
dismissed everyhody. 

The queen ami Madame Elizabeth dressed each other. Vheir 
dresses were as plain as possible. Their hats were very large, and 
concealed their /aces. 

When they were dressed the king entered. He was clad in r 
grey coat, »nd one of those little hag-wigs, called d la Rousseau. 
He wore short breeches, grey stockings, and shoes with buckles. 

Eight days before, Hue, the valet, had, in precisely such a 
dres^', left the door of M. de Villequier, who had emigrated six 
months before, and had gained the square uf the Corvu>ps, and 
the street of St. Nicaise. This precaution had been taken in 
order that people might be used to the dress, and that if seen in 
the Tuileries, it might occasion no remark. ' * 

The three cmiriiers were taken from the queen's houd ur,- 
wlicre they had been waiting, and they were taaen through the 
saloon into the room of Madatne Royale, who was there with the 
Dau|)hin. 

Onci* in Mi Villeqnicr’s room, it was easy to leave the palace. 
No one knew that the king had the keys, and there was nosenUnel 
Ui‘ re. Besides, after eleven o’clock the sentinels in the cuur.yard 
were used to see many people pass. 

There all arangemenis were made. 

The Vicotntc de Charny, who had gone over the road with his 
brother, and knew the difficult atitJ dangerous places, was to ride 
ahead, and prepare the postilions, that there might be as little 
delay as possible. 

M. de Malden, and M. de Valory, were on the seat, and were 
ordered to pay the postilion thirty sous; ordinarily twent>-iive 
was the price; but in consideration of the heaviness of the carriage, 
five were added. 

The Count de Charny would be in the coach ready to provide 
against all accidents. He would be well armed, and each of the 
couriers would find a pair 6^ uistols in the carriage. 

By paying well, it was hopt^^ to reach Chalons in thirteen hours. < 

All this had been decided on between Charny and De Choiseul. 

De Malden and Valory would pay. (.'harny from the inside, 
would talk, if there was anything to be said. 

All promised obedience. The lights were blown out, and they 
, went to the room of M. Villequier. 

It struck twelve a^they passed the room of Madame Royale. 
The Count de Charny must have been at bis post an hour. 

The king ])ut the key in the door. 

Steps and whisperings were beard in the corridor. Something 
strange was going on. Madame de Tourzel, who lived in the 
Ch^.teau,aDd who passed to and fro so frequently that lier presence 
' would cause no surprisct offered to see what was the matter. 
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waUed motionless. Madame de Tourrel returned and 
renorted that she bad seen M. de Gouvion and several uniforms. 
Ik was impossible to leave this room unlM^ had some other 
outlet. 

They had no li^ht. A lamp was in the room of Madame 
Royale, and Madame de Tourzeh lii^hted* the candle which had 
been blown out. For a long time the search was fhought useless, 
but at last a little stairway was found leading to a small room on 
the ground floor. The door was locked. The king tried all his 
ke 5 ^s, ))ut in vain. Charny tried to o|1en it trith his hunting knife. 
The bolt would not move. They bad found an outlet, but were as * 
closely conflned as ever. The king took the lamp from Madame 
de 'rourzel’s hands, and leaving nil the rest in darkness, went back 
to his bed chamber, and thence to the forge. He took a bundle of 
lock(ucks and came down. When he bad reached the group he 
.had already made his choice. The picklock the king had selected 
grated and slipped twice from the wards. The third time, however, 
the holt turned, and all breathed freely. 

Now the order of departure Wfis to be regulated. Madame 
Elizabeth went first, with Madame Koynle, Twenty paces after 
followed Madame de Tourzel with the dauphin. Between them 
was M. de Malden, prepared, if necessary, to aid them. Trembling 
and timidly, these few grains detached from the royal chaplet, 
looking behind them for those they loved, desscended and went 
into the circle of light formed hy the lamp at the palace door. 
They pavssed the seniinol. who did not even seem to notice them. 
“Good!” said Madame Elizabeth, “we have already passed one 
difficulty.” When at the wicket on the Carousel, they saw 
the sentinel crossing their path. When he saw tliem approach, 
he paused. “Aunt,” said Madame Iloyale, “ we are lost. That 
man sees us.” “It matters not; %ve will certainly be lost if 
we hesitate.** They continued to advance. When ahoiit four 
paces from them the sentinel turned his back, and they passed 
on. Did this man know them ? Did he ktiOw what fugitives he 
sulfered to escape ? The princesses thought so, and mentally gave 
1 thousand thanks to their UTikno\v|^ preserver. 

On the other side of the wickeiAhey saw the uneasy face of the 
Count de Charny. He was wrapped in a full blue cloak, and 
wore a hat of oiled cloth. • 

“ Ah 1” said be, “here you are,^at last. And the king and, 
queen ?" • 

“ Are behind us 

‘'Come,** ^'aid Charny. He took them rapidly to a carriggo 
which was waiting them in Rue Nicaise. 

Adiack drove up by the side of the remire, as if to watch it. 

“ Well, comrade,'* said the hackman, as he saw Charny come 
Up, “ it seems you have a fare.** 

“ Yes,’* said Charny. 
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ITe tlipn snwl, in a low tone, to M. de Malilen, ‘*’Takf tlvit 
call Jifi') at once to Porte St. Mai tin. You will reco^*7'"«e 
the vc'iiicic that wailjr you without trouble/* M. (ie Maiden uiiueir- 
htooil, and ^ot into the hack. 

The driwT thought his cufitomer was some courier froinr** to 
meet his master at the opera, and set out at once, maUin^ no 
l einark, except iibout the price. He said, ** You know, sir, it is 
alter inidiiijiht.’* 

“ Y^s, he easy.** 

As, at tliat epoch, aervanti^ were som^imes more (Generous than 
* their inastem, the ciriver set out at a fuU trot, and without any 
uliservutiou hut about the price. 

Scarcely had he turned the corner of the Rue de Rohan, 
than by ihe same wicket which had given a passage to Madame 
Royale, to Madame Elizalieth, the dauphin, and Madame de 
Tourzel, he saw advance, at a slow ])ace, like a clerk who had 
just left his office after a long and luhorious day’s work, a man 
in a great coat, with the corner of his hat over his eyes, and 
hist hurids in his pockets. It was the king, followed by M# 
de Valory. 

Charny advanced a few paces towards him. He had recognised 
the king, not by himself, hut by his being accompanied by M« 
do Valory. He sighed with grief and almost with shame. ** Come, 
.'irr',” murmured he, 

'i'hc n. in a low tone, he said to M. de Valory. ** Where is the 
queen h” 

“Tlitt queen follows with the vicointe.” 

•‘Come: tji ai the shortest road and await us at Porte St. Mar- 
tin. I will take the longest; the rendezvous is the carnage.*’ 

We will not ai tempt to describe the anxie'y of the higitivee. 
Charny, on whom the responsibility rested, was almost mad. 

The terror increased as they passed the cariiage of General La- 
layette all lighted up. It was entering the Carousel. 

At the door ol the court, the Vicomte de Charny gave his arm to 
the queen, and wished to turn to the left. 'J'he queen made 'nun 
Bi(>p. “Whither go you ?**''.^^id she. “To the corner of Hue 
Kicaise, where niy brotlier awaits us.*^ “Is the Nicaise on ^he 
river?” asked the queen. “ No, inaclame/* “ Then your brotner 
awaits you at the wicket towards the water.” Ishlor would nave 
insisted, but the queen appeared so sure of what she said that 
doubts entered his mind. “My God, madame,” said he, “e%ery 
"mistake is fatal.” “Py the river-side, I am sure I heard by the 
rlver-^i<!e.” *' Let us go thither, then, madame, but if we find no 
carriage, we will go at once to Rue Nicaise.” 

Tiie (]uccn and Isidor crossed the openings one after the other, 
aiui also the three lines of sentinels. None thought of stopping 
them. What reason ^as there to believe that this young woman, 
(lrcc'*^:d hke a servant of a good house, and giving her arm to a 
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TiTtinfr mnn in the livery of the Prince de Tond^* wps the Queen of 
Fiance. I hey came to iht* rner. The qnai was deaeited. 

** It is, then, on the other sid sawl the queen. Nidor wished 
to teirace ids steps. tShe eeemed mad. though, and insisted on 
poin^ to lie other wicket. She <ir.i^ued Isidor to the Port Royal, 
''i'tic hriilwe beiiii^ crossed^ the other Bide was futnid deserted as 
the first. 

“ Let 08 look down the street.” 

She (orced him to go down the Rue de IJac. After going a 
hundred yards, she saw her error, and all {Kiiiting, said: “My i 
BlivnMth begins to fail.** inadame, do you still insist?*’ 

No.” said the queen, “take me where you will.” “Madame, 
for heaven s sake, have courage.” “Ah! I do not need courage, 
hot si length.** Then turning back, site said: “ It seems to me I 
ahull 'never regain my breath. Mv God ! tny God !” Isidor knew 
*thi(t hieath was as much needed by the qit en at this hour, as it is 
to a wolt pnr'ued by hounds. He paused. “ (xet y<mr hre «th, 
niddmie. We have time. 1 willpnswcr for my bt other; he will 
wait until morning.” 

She resumed walking, and retraced the previous unnecessary 
course she had taken. 

Instead of retuni'ng to the Tuileries, Isidor passed through 
the gate into the Carouse) ; the immense square was cros»»ed ; 
until inidniijht, it was alw.iye covered with fieddlers* stalls nnd 
with tnickney coaches. It was nearly deserted and dark. The 
Bound of wheels and of horses* teet, however, was heard. They 
had reached the gaie at the bead of tlie Rue des Echelles. it 
wis rvident that the horses, whose steps th«-y heard, were 
about to pass in that direction. A li.iht was seen, which 
doubtless was caused by the torches which accompanied the car- 
riage. Isidor wished to pause ; the queen hurried him on. dsulor 
rushed to the wicket to protect her, just as the torch beaters 
appeared on the opposite side. He placed her Jn the ilarkest place, 
amUstood behire tier. Even it, though, was for a motneut inim- 
dated with the light of the torches. ^<&.inid, them, in the rich uni« 

^ form of general of the National G^ffd, wan Lafayette. 

At the moment the carnage passed, Isidor felt that a strong 
arm pushed him aside. This was the left arm of the queen. Xn ^ 
the right band she had a little bamboo cane with a go d head, such ' 
•B was usually carried at that tkiiw by women. Bhe stiuck the 
carnage wheels sharply* and siud ** So, jailer, I am out bf your«, 
prison.” • 

“ What are you doing, madaroe? why expose yoarself to such 
danger ?*’ 

“ r avenge myself. For that one would incur much danger.” 

When the last torch had pa sed, she rtislied out radiant as a child. 

The queen had not gone ten steps from the wicket when astsan 
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in a Mne cloak wltb bis face hidden by an old cloth hat, 
her arm convitlKively and dragt/ed her towarda a cot which at: id 
at the corner of Kite NicMise. This man was the Count de Oharny« 
'I'he vehicle whs the one in which the royal family had been wa:t« 
in^ for an hour. 

All expected to see the queen arrive terrified, downcast, and 
overcome; she came jovnus and happy. The dangers she had run, 
the fati'Mie she han utider;|rone, the tune she had lost, all the conse- 
quences were for;;otten in ^pleasure at the blow with the cane she 
had ipven the carriai^e of M. Lafayette, and which she felt as if she 
had i;iven the ;renerul himself. 

^len paces from the vehicle a sert^ant held a horse. Chamy 
pointed the horse to Isidor, who mounted and ;;alloped away., He 
nurried on to Bondy to order post horses. 

The queen ;(ot into the carriage m which the whole roya*l family 
already were. She sate down, took the datiphin on her knee; 
and the king sate by her ; the rest of the family occupied the 
front seat. 

Charny shut the door and got on the box; and to divert the 
attention of spies, in case there shoiiid he anr, went up Saint Ho- 
nore, down the floulevards to the Madehnne, and thence to Forte 
Saint Martin. The carriage was there in waiting, on a road leading 
to what was called La Voirie. The road was deserted. 

The count sprang from the box and opener] the door. In one 
moment the six persons in the carriage were put into the other. 
Charny then took the other vehicle and upset it in a ditch ; he then 
returned to the carriage. 

De Malden got up behind ; M. de Valory sate with Charny on 
the seat. The carriage had four horses, and a clack of the tongue 
made them break into a trot. The driver moved raoi'lly. A qiiar ler 
of an )iour after the clock of Saint Lawrence struck one. They set 
out for Bondy. Tiie horses were harnessed, and waited outside of 
the stable. 

On the other side* of the road was a hired cnhriolet all ready,. In 
this were the two femmes dl^haiiibre of the dauphin an^ of Ma* 
d.ime Royals. 

It had been agreed hetweeif the king and quern and Charny, 
that at Bondy he woidd get insitleof the carriage, ami that Madame 
de 'loursel would return thence to Paris fn this change, though, 
they hail forg ^tten to consult Mr^auie de lourzt]. The king pro- 
^ posed the q e«tion. Marlaqie dc'rourael was devoted lo tile royal 
^Tairitly, hut as far as eti^piette was cuucenied, was a piTfect pendant 
la ohi Mudaiiie de Noaides. 

Sire,’* sairl she, “ it is my doty to watch over the children of 
France, and not to leave them for a moment tviihout the express 
f»rder>t of majesty. As tUe order has no precedwiit, I iViil uot 

ka^lt tkeui." 
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The queen tremhled wiih impatience. Two reason* excited lier. 
She wibhed to have Oharny in carriage ; as a queen he ensured 
her satety, as a woman she deliffhted to have him by her. 

My clear Madame de Toiirzel *’ said the queen, “we are very 
ffratetu) ; but you suffer and exaggerate devotion. Remain at 
Boridy, and rejoin us wiierever we he.“ 

“ Madame/’ said the old lady, “ let the king oiTiler and I will 
obey, even though he place me on the road side. An order of the 
king alone, ho\vever, can imluce me to do so, and not only fail m 
my »luty, but renounce my right.” * 

“ Sire/* said the queen. 

Louis XVI. did not dare to decide in §o important a matter. 
He sought some exit, some mode of escape. “ M. de Chariiy/' 

^ laid he, “ can you not remain on the se.it ?” 

“I eafi do anything the king wishes,” said M. de Charny, “but 
I-sbould have to remain there in my iniifunn of an officer, in which 
1 have for four tnonihs travelU .1 up and down this road. If 1 did 
not do that 1 would have to wear tiiy coat and hat, a dress which 
by no means suits so elegant an equipage.” 

“ Cnt into the carriage, M. de Charny. get in; I will bold the 
* dauphin, and Madame Klizaheth will take Mane i’herese. and all 
\ irill be right. ^ We will only be a little crowded, that is all.” 

Charny awaited the king's decision. “ it is iiripos«ible, my 
dear,” said Louis XVI. “Remeinhor that we have ninety leagues 
to go.** 

Madame Tourzel stood up ready to obey the king^s order, if 
he should order her to get out. ' The king, however, did not ven- 
ture to give it, so im(K)rtant do even the most trivial prejudices 
seem to people of courts. 

“Monsieur de Charny, can you not re|)lace your broiher, and 
ride in advance to order the horses P” 

“ I have already told your majesty that I am willing to do any- 
thing, but would suggest to the king that post-horses are UHUully 
. ordered hy a courier, and not by a captain of*the navy. iSach a 
> thing might awake the suspicioosof t^ post agents and give occa- 
^sion to much trouhle.*’ 

“ ■'J’rue/* saitl the king, ♦ 

“ My God ! my God !” murmured the queen, impatient to the 
) last degree. Then, turning to the count, she said : — “ Settle inat-» • 
ters Sis you please, sir, but you must^ut leave me.*’ , 

“ It is my wisb« madame, not t#do so, but 1 see no way to avoid 
it but one.** - * • • 

“ What is tbatP Speak quickly,'* said the queen. 

H “ Instead of getting either on the box or in the carriage ; instead 
of riil<ing in advance, to return to Pahs, and then ride back in the 
’ simple dress of a man riding post. Go on, maitaine, and liefore you 
have gone lea leagues^ 1 will be w.thm a hundred yards of ^ur 
carnage.” 

\ 
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•* Then yon return to Parie.** 

“ Certainly* but till you reach Cbalons, your majesty haanolhing ^ 
to fear, and ere then I vnll have rejoined you *' 

*' Ho(v, tliouahi will ynn return to Purio ?'* 

“On tlie horse my brother lode; he is veiy strtft, and has had 
time to blow ; in less than half an hour 1 will be there/' 

“Thcnr • 

“ Then, marlame, I will put on a suitahle dress, take a fasthorMb 
and hurry on till I overtake vou.” 

“Is there no other \vBy?’^said Marie Antoinette, ia despair. 

“ None/* said the king, “ that 1 see/* 

“ ''I'hc n,” said Charny, “ let ns lose no time/’ 

ThejiPportance of the discussion made all forget to give to hidor 
De Midden, and JDe Valory, the loaded pistols which were in thi 
coach* * * 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THE ROUTE. 

About eight in the morning the royal party reached along aecent; 
on the right and h ft of the road was a wood In which ihe birds 
sang, and which the rays of a beautiful spring sun pierced with 
golden light. The postilion let his horses walk, 

“ Jean I * said the king. “ open the door. 1 wish to walk, and 1 
think the queen and children will not be sorry to do so likewisf*/* 
The postilion stopped. The door was opeiied, and the king, 
queen, and Madame Kiizaheth and children got out. Madame de 
Tun I eel was too feeble, and remained in the carriage 

The royal emigranrs at once Sfiread themselves along the road. 
The danohin set towurk to pursue butterflies, and Madame Royals 
lo gather flowers. 

iViadaine Ebzalieth took king’s arm ; the queen walked aions. , 
Presently a horseman apwred, a quarter ot a league uisiant,C^ 
wrrapped in the dust raised by Ibe horse’s feet. 

Marie Antoinette dared not say this is the Count de Charny. A 
erv escaped from her. She said We will have news from 
Paris.*’ „ 

Ail turned round except the^daupbin : the careless child had 
* just taken a butterfly, tind cared nothing for the news. 

The king, who was a little near-sighted, used his glasses. “ Ah 1 
it is, 1 think, M. de Charny. Let us go on, he will overtake us, 
and we have uo time to lose.” 

I'he queen did not dare to say that the news brought by M. do 
Charny, at least, were wor^ waiting for. It was also a delay of 
< hut a secoada. The postman evidently rode at speed. 
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He bimsMf, as lie drew near* evidently looked wifh jyreat ntten^ 
and seemed not lo understand why the huge carnage had 
placed Its inniaies on the road side, lie re 'died thena just as the 
Carnage reached the top of the using) and paused. 

“ It IS indeed Charny 1" 

He wore a litile green frock wiih a full collftr, a broad brimmed 
bat, with a steel buckle; a white vest, coated leather Hreeclies, and 
Tiditary boots which n aciied the knee. 

He sprang from his horse, and bowed before the king, and then 
turned and saluted the queen. * 

All grouped around him, except the two guards, who remained 
discreetly out of hearing. 

In the first place, sir, at two o'clock your flight was not 
uspected." 

-All breathed freely. 

'U^e king said to the guardsmen, Draw near, gentlemen, and 
listen to M. de Charny's news he told them. 

Many questions w<-re asked. 

Charny told bow he bad reached Paris and met a patrol, how 
he hud been interrogated by it, and had left it fully convinced that 
the king was in bed and asleep. 

^ He then told huw, once in the interior of the Tuileries, calm aa 
^tisual, he had gone to his room, changed his dress, and passed 
through the royal corridor, to satisfy himself that none suspected 
the escape; not even Dc Oouvhm, who had withdrawn the line of 
Fentinels he had established around the king’s room, and had sent 
away the oiCcers and majors. 

Charny had then taken liis horse, which one of the servants, on 
duty for the night, had held in the court-yard, and thinking that 
at that hour it would be difficult for him to find a post-horse, hud 
set out for Bondy. The unfortunate animal was almost broken 
down, but reached Bondy, and that was all the count cared for. 
He there got a fresh horse and rode on. Nothing else .hscl occurred 
qp the route. * 

fe^^bejr resumed their places, and Chan^ galloped by the side of 
door. 

At the next post station the horses Were all ready, except one for 
Gbarny. Isidor had not ordered one, for he did norknow that his 
ither w'as on horseback. They did not wait for the horse, but 
out, and in five minutes after, Chary y was in the saddle. 

He had taken a relay at Montuuraffi, and thought that thedcar- 
riage was a Quarter of an hour m advance ol him, when, at the 
turning of tne street, his horse came directly on the carriage and 
the two guardsmen, who were seeking to mend a broken trace. 

The count leaped from bis horse, passed to the door, and advised 
kina to conceal himself, and the queen not to be uneasy. He 
then opened a kind of bax> ibrward^in which were placed all tbin^ 
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td be tne^e vecesearjr by an accl^nt on tlie road ; he found 
there a pair of traces, one of which he took. 

'I'he two gnardamen took advantage of the delay to ask for their ^ 
arms, but the king positively objected. It was suggested that the 
carriage might be stopped, to which he said, that even in that case 
he would not have blood shed for him. 

The trace ^as mended — the box shut, the guards and Charny 
were in their places, and they sat o^t a&rain. They had, hmvever/d 
lost half an hour, and at a time when the lf>ss of a minute might 
be irreparable. At two they were at Chalons. 

The king showed himself for a moment. Amid the groups 
formed around the door, were two men who looked fixedly at bin^ 
One of the men left. The other approached the door, and sai*' £ 
a low tone ; '* Sire I do not exnose yimrself thus, or you are los.lJ! 

Then speaking to the postilions, he said i “ Come ! lazy bones; 
be quick ; is it thus you delay travellers who pay you thirty si^..^ a 
station ?** He set to work himself — he was the post agent. The 
horses, at length, were harnessed, and the postilions mounted. 

In the interim, the man who had disap|>eared had gone to tht 
maire, and told him thait the king and all his family were at the 
post-house, and asked authority to arrest them. 

The maire luckily was not much of a republican, and did not,; 
besides, wish to assume so much responsibility, instead of ascer. 
taining the fact he asked for all kinds of explanations, denied that 
it could lie so, and reached the hotel just as the carriage drove off. 

'I'hey had, however, lost twenty minutes. 

There was much alarm in the equipage. The horses kicking so 
unnecessarily, recalled to the queen the sudden extinciion of the 
four lights. As, however, they left the city, the king, queen, and 
Madame Elizabeth said, ** We are saved!" 

A hundred paces lurther, a mnn ap]>eared, rushed to the door, 
am) said : ** Your measures are badly taken. You will he arrested.*' 

The queen uttered a cry. The man rushed into a little wood, 
and disappeared.* ^ 

Fortunately they were bpt fbur leagues from the bridge of So \ , 
ville, where L’hoiseul was ^yith his dragoons. It was, howev4ii/ 
three in the afternoon, and they were four hours behind time. 

When M. de Cboiseul reached the Bridge of Someville, he 
found that his hussars had not yet arrived, but shortly after t>v, 
trum|)ets and tramp of horses were heard. M. de Goquel^ 
appeared. Choiseul had ^be borses picketed out— had bread and 
wine given to the Lussars, and then sat down himself with the 
f^olonel to dinner. 

The news of M. Goquelot was not flattering. bad observed 
great excitement everywhere. For more than a year, reports 
king's flight had been circulated, not only in Paris, hut in the 
qUiantry, and the detachments of different arms stationed at Satnte 

■v Ml* 
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Ifenelioiild had excited suspicion. He had even heard thetocsm 
Sria a villafce near the road. 

'1‘hm was enough to take away even De Choiseurs appetite. 
At'ter^ passing an hour at the table, he arose, and leaving the com* 
znand of the detachment to M. Boudet, went to an eroint nce beyond 
the Ytndge, which permitted hun to see the roiid for half a league. 

** ' He saw neither courier nor carriage. 'I’here was, however, nothing 
^ surprising in that, for De Choiseul could allow for petty accidents. 
He expected the courier in an hour, or aji hour and a half, and the 
king in two or two and a half hours. 

Nine passed, and he saw on the road nothing like the things he 
j expected. 

J At half-past two there was no, carriage. It will be remembered 
they h^'lett C'halons only at three. 

While,* however, De Choiseul was thus waiting on the rood, 
/o^i/j^had prepared at the bridge of Someviile an event which 
had the greatest influence on the drama we relate. ~ 

Fatality had willed that a few dny/t previous the peasants of an 
estate belonging to Madame Elhmuf had refused to pay duties not 
redeemable. They had been menaced with triKips. I'he federation, 
however, had borne its troops, an<} the peasants of the villages m 
,the vicinity had vowed to assist those of Eibosuf, it the threats 
were realised. 

When they saw the hussars take their position, therefore, the 
peasants thought thev came with evd inteotious. Couriers were 
sent to the neigldioiiring Villaties, and aimut three the tocsin 
sounded throughout the whole city. 

When he returned to the bridge, which he did immediateljt, 
Choiseul found his sub lieutenant, M. Boudet very uneasy. 
Muttered threats had been heard by the hussars, and the regiment 
at that time was one of the most detested of the French army, 
'i'fae peasants made mouths at iheiii, and sang under their very 
noses this improvised song : 

3 bc8 husaards sont^des Gcux ; 

t j^Jais nous nous moqu^us d'enz.*** 

Other per-t)ns, too, who were taiofe clear-sighted, hegsn to say 
.that the hussars were there not to enforce obedience from the pea* 
giants, but to await the arrii^alvof the king and queen. 

Four o'clock came without news^ Choiseul resolved, how- 
ever, to remain ; but he ordered tlfe horses to be put to his rar- 
mge, . and took charge of the diamonds, %enf)ing Leonard to 
Varennes, and bidding him say at Saintc-Menebould, to M. Dan*, 
doins— at Clentiont, to M. Damas-— and at Varennes, to M. BouillV, 
^jk&e stafe of affairs. 

Then, to soothe the excitement, he stated that he and his hussars 
^ The hniMnraTe beggars^ but ws laugh at ^ * 
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Wfre there not to repress the peasantry of Eibceaf, hut to eseorx ^ 
lari^e treasure which the tiiinister of war had sent to the army. 

The word treasure, though it soothed excitement on one score, 
raised on the other much difficulty. The kini( and qiteen were 
also a treasure, and M. de Choif»eul evidently waited for them. 

After a quarter of an hour, M. de Choiseul and his troops weri^ 
to pressed up that he eould not keep his position, and that if 
royal party came, he, with his forty hussars, would be unahk^ 
protect them. 

lii^ orders were to keep the kind's journey free from obstacle. 
Instead of protecting, however, his presence was an obstacle. 

The best thing he could do would .be to retire, as he would, 
thus leave the road free. He however needed a pretext. ^ 

The post agent stood in the midst of a crowd of five or slL 
liuudred persons, whom a trifle would make enemies of.' lilC'f 
the others, stood lotiking with folded arms at M. de Choiseul^** 

“ Monsieur,” said the duke, “ are you aware of any convoy of 
money having gone lately to the army at Meiz V* 

** Yes; this morning, a hundred thousand crowns were sent, 
escoited by two gens-d’armes. 

** Indeed!” said De Choiseul, amazed at his good fortune in 
receiving the news. ^ 

''Parhlcu! it is true,” said a gens-d'armesi ” Robin and I 
escot led it.” 

“ Then,” said the duke, turning to M. Goqiielot, ” the minister 
must have preferred ano her mode of escort, and our prestnee 
hers is useless. I think we had be.st start, hussars — bridle up.” 

The busssrs> who were uneasy enough, asked nothing hetli r, 
and, in a moment, were bridled and mount td. M. de ChoistMil 
placed himself in front, looked towards Chalons, and with a sigii 
said : “ Hussars by fours, break!” 

He left Someville with his trumpets sounding, just as the clock 
struck four. 


Two hundred |iarps from the village De Choiseul took the cros^v 
road to avoid Ste. Menehould, which he heard was in a great sh J 
of excitement. \ ' JT 

JiHt then Isidor de Chai^iy rode into the village, on a hor«e 
which had borne liiin four leagues in tw'o hours. He inquired at 
the post-house, and learned that a deiachinciit of dragoons 
parted only a few minutes ^efore. He ordered the horses, anif 
hupiog to overtake De Cboisefii, gallofied rapidly after him. 

The duke had.leftitho main road and taken the cro.sg-road just as 
,Isid<»r entered the village; and the consequence was, the vicomte 
did not overtake him. 


'Fhe carna;2^e of the king came ten minutes after. ^ j 

As De Choiseul bad seen, the crowd was nearly dis.sipated« 

The (*ount de Charny, aware that the first detachment of troons 
at the bridge of Somevilie, had been peifoctly confident, 
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an^ had not urae^ on the postilions, nho seemed to have received 
the order make the journey at a slow trot. 

When he reached the bndji^e. and did not see the cavalry of Do 
Choiseul. the kin^ put his head anxiously out of the c o ila'^e. 

" For lleaven*s sake, sire, do not show yourself! I will inqtiire.** 

He went into the post-house. In five minutes he rerurm d, loivinjp 
learned all. 'llie kin^ saw that De Choiseui had {etired to le.ivo 
him a free passaij^e. It was important to reach Ste. Menehould, in 
wfiich place De Choiseui hadC doubtless, fallen back, and whera 
he would find both the hussars and drti^oons. 

At the moment of departure, Charny apjiroached the carriapre. ^ 
** What does the queen order?'* said he; *'inust 1 go in advan:e, 
or follow.** 

' “ Do not leave us." 

Cl^qy bowed, and rode by the side of the carriap^e. 

b^ior rode on, being unable to account for the solitude of Mie 
fb'^T^hat was so str.iigbt that sometimes it could be sein fur the 
distance of a league, or more, in advance. 

He urged on bis horse, and gained on the carriage more fapi-j!/ 
than he had done, fearing that the* people of ISaint Men ho’ild 
should suspecSthe presence of the hussars. He was not wrong. 
The first thing he saw was a great number of National Guards in 
the streets. They were the drst he had met since he lelt Par*8, 
The whole city seemed in motion^ and on the opposite side of the 
town he heard the drums beat. 

The vicomte rode rapidly through the streets, without ftppc'iring 
in the least uneasy about what was going on. He crossed the 
the' great square, and stopped at the post-house. 

As he crossed the square, he noticed atiout a dozen dragoons, in 
police caps, seated on a fence. At a few paces from them, he saw, 
at a window of the ground floor, the Maiijuis Dandoins, also in 
fatigue, and with a whip in his band. 

Isidor did not pause, and appeared to observe nothing. He 
presumed that M. Dandoins, aware of the kigg's couriers, would 
' Itnoii^ him, and need no other hint. 

A young roan of twenty, with hrs hair cut k la Titus, — as the 
' patriots of that time wore it— wiili^ whiskers meeting uuder lile 
cbm, was at the door of the post-bJuse. 

Isidor looked for some one to speak to. 

** What do you wish, sir?” said the man with the whiskers* 

** To speak to the a<ent of the noet.’* * 

**He is now absent, sir^ but 7, Jean-Baptiste Drouet, his^ 
10 : 1 . • If 1 can replace him, speak.” * 

The young man laid an emphasis on his name as if he wefe 
aware what a terrible celebrity it would obtain in histm y. 

** Twant six post-horsee for two curruq{ee which follow dm— > 
iko a saddle horse,'* 



Dron^t an aifisent, went into the yard. •• PostiVioiu/' 

li l he, ‘‘SIX horses and a saddle horse.** 

Just then the Marquis Dandoms came in. ** Monsieur,*’ said tie, 
•'y^ai precede »he Uin;r*8 co ich?” 

“ Yes, sir, and 1 am amazed to sea you and your men in 
btiune drops. ** 

** VVe had not been warned, sir; and besides, very danaeroiis 
demonstration^ have taken place around us. An attempt has been 
made to debauch my men. What must be done?'* 

‘‘The kinsf will soon pasp, Wa‘ch his equipage, and be guided 
}iv circumstances, and set nut half an hour after the royal family 
lijs gone, acting as a rear guard.*’ 

'I’hon interrupting himself, Isidor said: — “Silence! we are. 
Wi'Pehed and perhaps even henrd. Go to your squadron, and do^ 
your best to keep your men t-iithful.'* ^ 

Droupt in fnet stood at the door where this conversaljon »\ook 
place. Dandoins left. Just then the sound of whips wits hear^^d; 
ihe door. The king's c rriage had come. Curiosity aitracied all 
the po]uilation around it. 

Danduiris wished at once to tell the king whv he and his troops 
were in fatigue uniform at the moment ol his arrival, and advanced* 
cap ill hand, and apologised with all possible respect. 

The king showed himsplf twice or thrice. 

Isi lor with his loot in ilie stirrup stood hy Dronet, who looked 
with piufoiind attention into the carriMge. During the pr-"- 
vious year he had attended the federation* had seen the king, and 
recognized him. 

On that day he had received a considerable sum in assignats; 
he had examined tliPin one after the other, (they all had the king’s 
likeiieps) to see if they were good, and he remembered the ro\al 
features. Suiuetlung within him seemed to say* “ That man is the 
king." 

lie took an assignat from his pocket, looked at it, and said: 
“ It is certainly he.’* 

Ibidor went to t!ie other side of the carriage* and his brother' 
covered the door at which the queen was sitting. 

“The king is known,’* si.?d he; “hurry the departure of' the 
carriage, and look at that tall- dark man. He has recognized the 
king, and is named John Baptiste Drouet." 

“ Very said Olivier, “ 1 will lake care. Go.** 

Isidor set out at a gallop ^oider horses at Clermont. 

As soon as they were outside of the city, excited by the promises 
cf MM. de Malden, av.d Oe Vaiory, of a crown a piece, the puiitU 
lions set out at a full trot. 

The count had not lost sight of Drouet. 

Drouet had not moved* but had epoken n a low voice to a 
atahk’boy..^ 
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Charny drew near, and said, l^onsieuf, is there no hcrse 
for m ?" 

'* One was ordered. But there arc none.” 

” How — no horses 1 Hut that one which I seo in tSie yetd, 
monsieur 

“ That is mine.*’ 

” Can you not leUme have it, air ?** • 

” It is impossible. I have a journey of importance to make, 
which cannot be postponed.'* 

To insist would arouse suspicions ; to attempt to take a horse 
by force, would be very dangerous. 

Charny, however, thought of a way to arrange matters. 

M. Dandoins had looked after the carriage until it turned the 
corner. He looked back. 

yifcn;” said Olivier, “ I am tlfte Count de Charny — I can get no 
— dismount a dragoon, and give me his charger. 1 must 
follo^ the king and queen ; 1 only know De Choiseurs relay, and 
if I am not with them the king must stop at Varennes." •* 

” Count, I will not,*' said the marquis, ” give you a dragoon’s 
horse but one of my own.” 

“ 1 will take it. The fate of the whole royal family depends on 
the merest accident. The better the horse, the better the chance.” 

They crossed the street and went to the marquis* quarters. Be- 
.fqre he left, Charny bade a sergeant watch Drouel. ’Fhe marquis 
unfortunately lived five hundred yards from the posUhouse. Be- 
fore the horses can be saddled at least a quarter of an hour will 
have been lost. ' We say horses, for M. Dandoins had received an 
order to saddle up, and serve as a rear guard. 

All at once Charny fancied that he heard voices shout, ** the 
queen,” “the queen.” 

He hurried out of the house, ordering Dandoins to send the 
horses to the post-house. , The whole town was in a fermebt; it 
seemed that it only waited for the king to leave, to burst forth. 

“The carriage which has just left is the •king’s,” exclaimed 
Dr^et hurrying off. “ Tbe king, queen, and princess are in it.” 
He mounted his horse. Many of his ftiends sought to retain him. 
Where goes he P what is he about# what is his plan ? 

“ The Colonel of the detachment of dragoons being there,” he 
replied in' a low tone, “ it was impossible to detain Him without a * 
collision, in which we might have been second best. What t, did' « 
not do here, 1 will do at ClermolM.* Retain the dragoons ^that is 
nil.” • • 

He galloped after the king. 

Then the report was spread, that the kin^ and queen were in'tlie 
carriage which had just passed, and the noise arose which Charny 
beard. 

The maire and municipulity collected, and the dragoons were 
ordered to retire to their barracks, until e^ht o'clock. * 
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('hayny lias heard all. Drouet has gone, and he quivers with 

iri)}iatience. 

Just then Dandoina came up. 

'* Tl .y horses ? the horses ? where are they ?” 

•* 'riiey will be here directly.** 

“ Are there pistols in' the holsters ?** “Yes.** 

Loaded ?*' 1 loaded them myself.** 

Good, now all depends on your horses’ speed ! I must over* 
taiv'*'. a man who is a quarter of an hour in advance, and whom I 
must kill.** ^ 

“ H ,\v ! kill him P* “ Yes I or all is lost.** 

“ Morclieu ! to horse then.** 

I)(j not take any trouble about me; but mind your dragoons. 
Look, the maire harangues them ; you have no time to lose.” 

Just then the servant came witl^the two horses, Charny<':^'jing 
on the first, took the bridle from the seiwant and rode away au^. 
Drouet, without hearing Dandoins* adieu. 

Those last words, however, were most important. They were, 
“You have taken my horse, count, and the pistols in the holsters 
are not loaded.*' 

In the meantime, the carriage, preceded by Isidor, moved rapidly 
from Ste. Menehould to Clermont. 

*riie day was declining ; it had struck eight, and the carriage was 
cm the high road through the forest of Argonne. 

The queen now saw that Charny was not by her side, but 
there was no way either to slacken or to quicken the pace. 

'lo explain events and to illustrate every point of this terrible 
journey, we must flit from one character to another. During this 
time, while Isidor preceded the carriage a quarter of an hour as a 
courier on the route to fciaiiite Menehould, and entered the forest 
of Argonne, and Drouet followed the coach, with Charny at his 
heels, Dandoins ordered Boot-saddle to he sounded. 

Among tiie crowd were three hundred armed National Guards. 
To risk a bailie — and all promised that it would be severe — would 
be to destroy the king. It would be better to remain, and thus re- 
strain the people. Dundoins Jiad a parley with them, and aslted 
the leaders what they wanted, what^tbey wished, and what was the 
meaning of these hostile demonstrations. In the meantime, the 
king would reach Clermont and find Damas with a hundred and 
forty dragoons. 

Had he one hundred and forfy^ dragoons he would attempt some- 
thing, but he had but thirty. Wiiat avail would they be against 
three or four hundred men ? 

Tie did parley. At half-after nine the carriage, preceded by 
Isidor only a few hundred paces, reached Clermont. 

It had been but an hour and a-quarter going four leagues. 
Outside of the city, Damas, who had been warned by Leonard 
atv dr them. He recognised Isidor*s Hvery, and said : “ Excusa 
iihi, do you precede the king V* 
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"Are you, sir, Count Cbi^rles de Damas “ Ye»/* 

“ I do. Assemble your dragoons and prepare to escort the royal 
carriage.’* 

Monsieur,” said the Count de Damas, “there are rumours of 
insurrection which terrify me, and I own frankly that 1 cannot 
answer for the fidelity of my men if they rbcognise the king. All 
that 1 can promise is, when the carnage has passed to follow* it and 
close the road.” 

“ Do your best, sir. Here is the king.” 

In the distance the royal carriage fnight be recognised by the 
sparks the horses’ feet knocked from the stones of the road. * 
It was his duty to ride ahead and order the relays. Five mi- 
nutes after» he was at the post-house. Almost at the same ame 
came Darnas and five or six dragoons. Then came the king. 

carriage followed Tsidorso quickly that he had scarcely time 
tQ(&ount. The carriage, without being rich, was so remarkable 
that many persons began to collect. 

Damas stood by the door of the house, pretending not to know 
the illustrious party. * 

Neither the king nor queen, however, could resist the desire to 
obtain information. 

The king called Damas ; the queen Isidor. 

Is it you, M. Damas ?” said the king. “ Yes, sire.” 

“ Why are not your dragoons under arms 
“ Sire, your majesty is five hours behind the time. My squadron 
was mounted at four o’clock. 1 kept it waiting as long as possil>le, 
but the city began to get excited, and my men began to make some 
very troublesome conjectures. If the fermentation broke out before 
your majesty’s arrival, the tocsin would have been sounded and 
the road closed. 1 then kept only a dozen men mounted, and made 
the others go to their quarters. 1 kept the trumpeters, though at 
my own quarters, so that 1 could sound Bout-saddle as soon as 
possible, if necessary. Your majesty sees 1 wus right, for the road 
is now free.” • 

‘^Very well, sir. You have acted prudently. When 1 am gone 
sound the Boot^saddle and overtake me.” 

Sire,” said the queen, ” will you bear what the ^ncomte says 
** What does he say ?” asked the king impatiently. 

*'That you were recognised by the son of the post-agent at* 
Sainte Menehould. That he saw this young man with an assignat ^ 
in his hand, examine your counteviftce and your likeness. That he 
told his IjTother, who is behind in the mktter. that something'senous^ 
had 'certainly taken place, or that Count de Charny would be 
here.” 

** Then if we have been recognised, there is the more reason for 
haste. M, Isidor, hurry up the postilions.” 

Isidor’s horse was ready. The young m&n leaped into the saddle 
end cried out ; ” Quick to Varennes.” • 

I • S2 
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M. Damas stepped, back, and bowed respectfully to the kinpr ; 
the postilions storied. 

The horses had been changed in the twinkling of an eye, and they 
went like lightning. 

As tliey left the city they passed a sergeant of hussars. 

M. Damas had at first felt disposed to follow the carnage with 
the few men wjjio were ready ; the king, however, had given him 
other orders, to which he thought it his duty to conform. Some 
excitement also was observable in the city ; the citizens going from 
- house to house, the windows opening, and heads and lights being 
visible everywhere. Damas sought to prevent but one thing, the 
sounding of the tocsin, whither he went and watched the door. 

Besides he expected Daiidoins every moment with his thirty 
men, which would reinforce him. All, however, appeared to 
grow calm; about a quarter of an hour after he went^ta the 
square, where he found his .chief of squadron, M. de NoVI^^, 
and asked him to get the men under arms. Just then ihey^effme 
to tell him, that a non-commissioned officer sent by Dandoins, 
waited with a message. 

Tha message was that he must not expect M. Dandoins, who 
with nis troops w as retained by the municipality of Sainte Mcne- 
houki, and also, this Damas knew already, that Drouet had set 
out to overtake the faniafees, which he probably had not been able 
to overtake, as he had not been seen. 

This was the state of things, when a non-commissioned officer 
of Lauzun’s regiment was announced. 

The message had been sent by the commander M. de Rohrig, 
who with young De fiouilld and De Raigecourt commanded at 
Varennes. Uneasy at the lapse of hours without news, these 
gentlemen had sent to Damas for information. 

What was the condition of things at Varennes ?” asked Damas. 

“ Perfectly quiet.** 

•* Where are the hussars ?*’ 

“ In quarters wdtji their horses saddled.*’ 

Did you meet any carriages on the road ?** 

** Yes ; one with four and another with two horses." 

Those were the carriages you looked for; all is right/' said 
Damas. 

He went to his quarters and ordered Boot-saddle. He prepared 
•to follow the king, and defend him if necessary. Five minutes 
after, the trumpets sounded. ^ ^11 was well except the incident 
, which detained the troops of Dandoins. With his hundred and 
forty dragoons, howevtir, he could do w'itbout his subordinate. 

The royal equipage had turned to the left towards Varennes. 
It had been determined to change horses on the side towards 
Dun, and to reach it, it was necessary to leave the road over, the 
hills, and take the one which led tg the bridge. That being passed 
to beneath the tower to the place w'here de Choiseurs relays were» 
which wercwto be guarded by de Bouill^ and de Raigecourt' 
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When at this difficult point they remraibered that Cbarny 
was to guide the party through the streets to the post-house. 
The count had been there some days, and he had made himself 
familiar with every stone. Unfortunately, he was not there. 

The anxiety of the queen was doubled, Charny would have 
joined the carriage, had not some terrible accident befallen him. 

As he approached Varennes, the king himself •became uneasy. 
Relying on Charny, he had not even brought a map of tlie 
city. The night too was intensely dyk, and lighted by the stars 
alone, it was one of those nights in which it was easy to become 
lost even in known localities, and for a better reason in strange * 
places. 

The order laidor had received from Charny, was to halt in front 
of the city. There his brother would relay, and as we have said, 
reeumd charge. 

• ‘’’J^,s^the queen, and perhaps Isidor as well, was uneasy about his 
brotiier, they had no hope, but that either De Bouillc or ilaigecourt, 
would meet the king outside of Varennes. They had beenrtwo or 
three days in the city, knew it, an\i would be guides. When, 
therefore, they reached the foot of the hill, and saw but two or 
three lights, Isidor halted, and looked around him, not knowing 
what to do. He saw nothing. He then called in a low and then 
in a loud voice, for MM. Bouille and de Raigecourt. He heard 
the sound of the carriage wheels as they approached, like distant 
thunder in sound. An idea occurred perhaps they were on the 
edge of the forest. He entered and explored. He saw nobody. 
He had then one thing or the other to do ; he must cither go on 
or wait. 

In five minutes the carriage bad come. All asked at once, You 
have not seen the count ?’* 

** Sire,” said Isidor, I have not ; as he is not here, he 
must while in pursuit of Drouet have met with some accident.” 

The queen sighed. 

“ What must be done ?” asked the king, * 

Speaking to the two guardsmen, he said, Gentlemen, do you 
know the city ?” 

No one did, and the answer wa.i negative. 

** Sire,” said Isidor, “all is silent and quiet, if it please your 
majesty to wait here ten minutes, 1 will enter the city, and find* 
either MM. de Bouilld and de Raigecourt or the relays of M. de* 
Chuii^cul. Does your majesty r^emb^r the name of the inp where 
the horses were ?’* • ^ 

‘^Alas! no,” said the king. “I didil but have forgotten. .It 
matters not '—go, and vve will in the meantime search out some 
information.” 

.^sidor hurried towards the city, and soon disappeared among 
the bouses. 

i 
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JBAN-BAPTISTB DBOUBT, 

Tkb words of the king; We get some information Jlere,” were 
explained by the appearance of two or three bouses on the righ^ 
band side of the road. Th^ nearest of these houses was opened 
at the sound of the approaching carriages, as they perceived by tb^ 
light that shone through the doorway. 

The queen descended, took the arm of M. de Malden, and went 
towards the house. But at their approach, the door was closed, 
yet not so quickl]^ but that M. de Malden had time to dart foo^^rd 
before it was quite shut. Under the ^uressure of M. de Mald^, 
although there was some resistance, the door opened. 

Behind the door, and making an effort to close it, was a man 
about fifty, with his legs bare, and dressed in a robe-de-chambre 
and slippers. He cast a rapid look at the queen, whose counte* 
nance was visible by the light he held in his hand, and started. 

What do you want, sir p'* he asked of M. de Malden. 

•‘Monsieur!’^ was the reply, “we do, not know Varennes, 
and we beg you to be so good as to point out the way to Stenay.*' 

*' And if 1 do so,’’ said the unknown, “ and if they ascertain that 
1 have given you tlie information, and if forgiving you it, I should 
be lost?” 

“ Ah ! monsieur, should you run some risk in rendering us this 
service, you are too courteous not to oblige a lady who finds herself 
in a dangerous position. 

“ Monsieur !” replied the man, ** the person who is behind you 
is the queen.” 

“ Monsieur 1” 

“ I have recognized her.” 

The queen, who had heard or guessed what had just past, 
touched M. de Malden behind. ** Before going further,” said she, 
“ tell the king that I am recognized.” 

M. de Malden, in one second, had accomplished this commission. 

“ W ell !*’ said the king, “beg this man to comeand speak with me.** 

Mt de Malden returned ; and thinking b useless to dissimulate, 
he said : “ The king wishes to Spfjik to you, monsieur.*’ 

• The man sighed, threpr off his slippers, and with naked feet, in 
order to make less noise, advanced towards the door. 

“ Your name, monsieur?” asked the king at once. 

“M. de Pr^fontaine, sire,” he replied, hesitatingly. 

“ What are you ?” ‘ 

“ A major of cavalry, and knight of the royal and militarv C'^zuer 
of Saint Louif.” 
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In your doul»le quality as major and of the order of 

Saint Louis^ you have twice taken the oath of fidelity to me ; H si 
consequently your duty to assist me in the embarrassment I find 
myself in.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the major ; “ but I beg your majesty to 
make haste — I may be seen/’ 

'‘And, monsieur, if you are seen,” said M. de Malden, “so 
much the better. You will never have so good an opportunity 
again to do your duty.” 

The major, with whom this seemed no argument, uttered a kind 
of groan. * 

The queen shrugged her shoulders in pity, ard stamped her foot 
with impatience. 

^Jhe king made a sign to her, and then addressing the major: 
“ Mon’sioar!” he continued, “have you, by chance, heard speak 
•cr jipme horses that were waiting for a carriage, and have you seen 
any hussars stationed in the town since yesterday ?” 

“Yes, sire, horses and hussars arc on the other side. of the 
town ; the horses at the Hotel du firand-Monarque $ the hussars 
probably in the barracks.” 

“ Thanks, sir. Now go in ; no one has seen you, and nothing 
will happen to you.” 

“ Sire !” 

The king, without listening any further, reached bis hand to the 
queen to assist her into the carriage, and addressing the Guards, 
who waited for his orders : Gentlemen !” said he, “ forward 1 to 


the Grand-Monarque !” 

The two ofificers resumed their places, and cried to their posti- 
lions : “ To the Grand-Monarque !” 

But at the same instant, a kind of shadow on horseback darted 
from the wood, and riding across the road, “ Postilions !” said he, 

“ not a step further I’* ' 

“ Why so ?” asked the postilions, astonished. 

“ Because you are conducting the king,* who is flying from 
France, and in the name of the nation I order you not to stir.” ^ 

I'he postilions, who had already made a movement forward, 
stopped — muttering ; “ The king !” 

Louis XVI. saw the danger was great, “Who are you, sir,’* 
cried he, “ who give your orders here ?” • 

“ A simple citizen ; only 1 represent the law, and 1 speak in tlie^ 
name of the nation. Postilionf I^s'tir not. I order it a second 
time. You know me well — I am Jean-Baptiste Drouet, sdn of tlfe 
pokmaster of Sainte Menehould/’ 

“Oh I tlifi miserable fellow!*' cried the two Guards, jumping 
don^&from their seats, with their couteaiis de chasse in their hands, 
khe !” But before they had reached the ground, Drouet had 
1 into the streets of the lower town. « 

h ! Charny, Charny !” murmured the queen, “what hM hace 
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pencd to you V* Sue sank into the bottom of the carriBge«> 
indifferent to what would take place now. 

What had haf)pened to Cbarny, and how had he let Drouet 
pass ? — Fatality ! 

The horse of M. Dandoins was swift, but Drouet had already 
twenty minutes' start of the count. He failed in recovering these 
twenty minutes.' 

Chamy drove the spurs into his horse ; the horse bounded and 
went off a gallop. Drouet, pn his side, without knowing whether 
he was followed or not, went as hard as he could. He, however, 

' had only a post-horse ; Charny a thorough-bred. At the end of 
a league Charny had shortened the distance by a third. Then 
Drouet perceived he was pursued, and redoubled his efforts to 
C6ca}>e. He had left so rapidly that he was without arms. 

But the young patriot did not fear death — but he feared to^J^e 
stopped, ne feared the king would escape ; he feared that.tlHs- 
opportunity, to render his name illustrious for ever, would escape 
him. 

He had still two leagues to go before reaching Clermont, and it 
was evident that he would be overtaken at the end of the third 
league from Sainte Menehould. And yet to stimulate his ardour 
he heard the carriage of the kiug before him. He redoubled bis 
spurring and whipping. 

He was only three quarters of a league from Clermont; but 
Charny was not more than two hundred paces behind him. 
Without any doubt, Drouet knew there was no post-house at Va- 
rennes ; without any doubt the king was going on to Verdun. 

Drouet began to despair. Before he could reach the king he 
would be overtaken himself. At half a league from Clermont, he 
heard the gallop of Charny’s horse neatly as well as that of hU own. 

All at once, as Chamy was not more than fifty paces behind 
him,,, some returning postilions crossed before Drouet. Drouet 
knew that they were those who had conducted the king's carriage. 

Ah !" said he, it is you. On to Verdun, aye ?" 

What i On to Verdun ?” asked the postilion. 

**l8aid," repeated Drouet, ’*that the carriages you had just 
left have gone on to Verdun." And he passed, pressing his horse 
for a last effort. 

. ** NoF* cried the postilions, "on to Varennes." 

Drouet gave a cry of joy. |le is safe 1 and the king is lost I 
He darned into the forest o^ Ar^fbnne, all the paths of which he 
knew. In crossing the wood he would gain on the king. .Besides 
the darkness of the wood would protect him. Charny, who knew 
the country almost as well as Drouet, understood that Drouet 
would escape, and uttered a cry of anger. Nearly at the s^me 
time as Drouet, he pushed his horse into the open count) y 
eeparated the road from the forest, calling out; " Stop! 

HUt' Drouet took care not to answer. He leant over on thf neck 
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of bis horse, exciting^ him with his spurs, whip and voice. If he 
mcned the wood he was safe. 

He reached the wood, but when be reached it he was only ten 
paces from Charny. 

Charny seized one of his pistols, and pointing it at Drouet, 
“ Stop !” said he, “ or thou diest !” 

Drouet stooped still more over the neck of his horse, and pressed 
on. Charny drew the trigger, but it missed fire. 

Furious, Charny launched the pistol at Drouet, seized the se- 
cond, dashed into the wood in pursuit of the fugitive, aimed at him 
betwixt the trees, but a second time the pistol missed fire. 

Then it was that he remembered as he galloped away from 
M. Dandoins that he had heard him cry out something which he 
had not understood. 

“ Ah !” said he, ** I have mistaken the horse, and without doubt, 
lie cried to me that the pistols were not charged. N’lmporte ! I'll 
overtake this fellow, and if necessary, will kill him with my hands.'' 
And he continued the pursuit. But 4ie had scarcely gone a hun- 
dred yards before his horse fell into a ditch. Charny rolled over 
his head, got up, jumped into the saddle again, but Drouet had 
disappeared. 

And so Drouet escaped from Charny. So it happened that he 
crossed the high-road, like a threatening phantom, and com- 
manded the postilions who were driving the king, not to go a step 
further. 


The postilions had stopped, for Drouet had ordered them in the 
name of the nation, which had already commenced to be more 
powerful than the king. 

Drouet had scarcely got into the streets of the lower town, 
before the galloping of an approaching horse was heard. 

By'the same street that Drouet had taken, Isidor appeared.. His 
information was the same as that given by M. Prdfontaine^^^-*— 

The horses of M. de Choiseul and M. de Bcsiilld and Raigecourt 


wese at the other end of the town, at the Grand Monarque. The 
third officer, M. de Rohrig, was at the garrison with the hussars. 
A waiter at a caf^, who was shutting up his establishment, had 
given him the information. But instead of finding the travellers, 
as he expected, full of joy, he found them plunged in the deepest , 
grief. 

M. de Pr^fontaine wept ; the two guards threatened something 
invisible and unknown. Isidor topped in the midst of his«recita(, 
** What has happened, gentlemen F" asked^he. 

Did you not meet in the street a man who passed you at .full 


b, sire," said Isidor. ~ 

111, that man was Drouet," said the king. 

I'ouet i" said Isidor with profouhd grief, ** then my brother 
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The queen shrieked, and buried her head 'in her hands. 

There was a moment of inexpressible depression among them 
unforlnnates, threatened with a danger unknown but terrible, 
Btopiwd upon the highway. Isidor recovered himself first. 

Sire,”, said he, ** dead or living, do not think any longer of irv 
brother. Think of your majesty. There is not a moment to lose, 
The postilions know the it6tel of the Grand-Monarque. At a 

§ allop, to the Hdtel of the Grand-Monarque 1'* But the postilions 
id not stir. 

, “ Don’t you hear F** asked Isidor. “ Yes.” 

"'Well, then, why do you not start ?” 

“ Because M, Drouet has forbidden us,” 

" What ! M. Drouet has forbidden you? And when the king 
commands and M. Drouet forbids, you obey M. Drouet ?” 

" We obey the nation.” ' 

" Allons, gentlemen,” said Isidor to his two companions, " thers 
ere, moments when the life of a m^n is nothing. Each of you 
charge one of these men ; I will chaige this one. We will drive 
ourselves.” 

And he seized the nearest postilion by the collar, and put the 
point of his hunting-knife to his breast. 

The queen saw the three knives sparkle, and uttered a cry. 
"Gentlemen,” said she, "gentlemen, pardon!” and then to trie 
postilions ; "My friends,” said she, " you shall have fifty louis to 
divide amongst you now, and a pension of five hundred francs 
each, if you will save the king.” 

Whether they were frightened by the warlike demonstrations of 
the three ynuiig men, or whether they were seduced by the queen^i 
offer, the postilions re-coraraenced their journey. 

M. rrdfontaine went into his house, trembling, and locked the 
door. 

, T'-ujor g:ilIoped before the carriage. He traversed the town and 
passeff liie bridge. Five minutes after they had passed the bridge, 
they would be at the Grand Monarch. The carriage descended at 
a good nuc the hill that conducted to the low town. But on reach^ 
ing the nu ranee to the bridge they fomid one of the gates closed. . 
They op: nerl the gate; two or three wagons barred the passage. 

** (.'oiue!” said Isidor, jumping from his horse and pulling the , 
wagons arid®. 

At this moment they beard t)ie first beat of the drum, and the 
.first clang of the tocsin. l>roiiefhad done his work. 

** Ah ! ft Dow !” said Isidor, grinding his teeth, " if I find yqu.” 
And by a great effort he pushed one of the wagons aside, as M. 
de Malth n and M. de Valory did the other, 

A third still remained in the way. f 

* Come ! the last one!” said Isidor. And at the same 
wheels moved. p 

Au'at onc*^, between the spokdi of the third wagon, tl^y saw 
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tlie barrels of four or five muskets i 
you die, gentlemen !” said a voice. 

** Gentlemen! gemlemen!” said the king, “do not attempt to 
force a passage. 1 order you not.” 

The two officers and Isidor drew back a step. 

“ What is it you wish ?” asked the king.’ 

At the same moment a cry of terror was heard fsom the carriage. 
Besides the men who intercepted the passage of the bridge, two or 
three others had glided behind the carriage, and the guns of several 
appeared at the door. One of these wu directed against the breast 
of the queen. * 

Isidor saw all; seized the barrel and knocked it up. 

“Firel fire!” cried several voices. One of the men obeyed. 
Happily, his gun snapped. 

Isidor raised his arm, and would have poignarded the young 
•man, but the queen caught his arn:. 

“ Ah ! madame I” cried Isidor, furiously, “let me charge these 
ruffians.” . . • 

“ No ! Monsieur. Put up your sword ! Listen 1” 

Isidor half obeyed. He let his hunting>knife fall half-way down 
the scabbard. 

“Ah ! if I could meet Drouet T he murmured. 

“As for him,” said the queen, in a low tone, and grasping hie 
arm firmly, “ as for him, 1 give you leave.” 

“ Now, Messieurs,” repeated the king, “ what is it you wish 

“We wisl to seethe passport,” replied two or three voict-s. 

“The passports said the king, “ go and fetch the authorities 
of the town, and we will show them to them.” 

“ Ah ! by my faith ! good manners !” cried the mnn whose gun 
had already snapped, throwing himself towards the king. Hut ihe 
two guards threw themselves between him and the king and seized 
' him. In tlie struggle, the gun went off, but the ball struck »o one. 

“ Halloa I” cried a voice, “ who fired ?” . 

The man whom the guard had seized cried; “Help! help!” 
Five or aix other armed men ran to his assistance. 




■tep further, and 


The two guards liared their hunting-knives, and prepared to fight. 
The king and the queen made useless eiforts to EtO[) both par- 
ties. The struggle was about to commence — terrible, niorial ; 
when two men suddenly threw themselves into the midst of the 
mel^e, one girdled with a tricoloured scarf, the other dressed iir a 
uniform. • . * 

The man with a tricoloured scarf was ^ausse, the procMireur^i 
the commune. The other in the uniform was Hannonet, com- 
xnan^ler of the National Guards. Behind them, lit up by torches, 
weT^twenty guna. 

king saw, in these two men, if not assistance, at least a 
guaffnty. Gentlemen,” said he, “ I.am ready to trust myself, and * 
^osif with me, to you, but defend us from the brutality pS these 
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people.** And he poi)f:ted to the men armed with guns. “ Ground 
your arms, gentlemen!" said Hannonet. The men, grumblingly, 
obeypd. 

You will excuse us. Monsieur,'* said the procureur of the 
commune, addressing the king, but the report is spread that his 
majesty, Louis XVI. is fled, and it is our duty to see for ourselves 
if it is true.** • 

To see if it is true !’* cried Isidor. If it were true that this 
carriHge contained the king^ you ought to be at his feet. If, on 
the contrary, it only contains a private gentleman, why do you 
♦stoj) us;** 

Monsieur !'* said Sausse, continuing to address the king, ‘'it 
is to you 1 speak ; will you do me the honour of answering ?** 

“Sire/* said Isidor, in a whisper, “gain time,* M. de Darnae, 
and his dragoons, followed us, without doubt, and it will not be 
long before they arrive.” 

“You are right,'* said the king. Then answering M. Sausse, 
“ And if our passports arc correct you will let us. Monsieur,’* said 
he, “ continue our route ?** 

“ Without doubt,” said Sausse. 

“ Well, then, Madame la Baronne,” said the king, addressing 
himself to Madame de Tourzel, “have the goodness to seek for 
your passport, and give it to these gentlemen." 

Madame de Tourzel complied with what the king meant to say, 
by the words, “ have the goodness to seek for your passport.** She 
commenced immediately to hunt up the passport, but in the poc* 
kets where it certainly was not. 

“ Ah 1” said an impatient threatening voice, “ you know well< 
you have no passports.’* 

“ Pardon, gentlemen,*’ said the queen, “ we have one, but igno- 
rant that we were going to be asked for it, Madame de Korff does 
not know where she put it." 

A ^kir»d. of humming went through the crowd, implying that they 
were not to be duped* by any subterfuge. ^ 

** There is something more simple than all this,” said Sausse. 
‘‘Postilions, drive the carnage to my store. These ladies and 
gentlemen will come into my house, and there all can he put 
right. Forward! gentlemen of the National Guard, escort the 
carriage !” 

‘This invitation resembled an order too much for any one to 
gainsay it. And if they had atlefnpted they would probably not 
htve 8U(:ceeded. The tocsin continued to ring, the drum to beat, 
ind the crowd to increase at each step. 

Mure than a hundred persons accompanying the carria 
mained ou the outside of the house of M;. Sausse, whic 
situated in a little square. 

, “ Well,** said the king, as he entered. 

. •* W^l, monsieur,’* replied Sausse, “ we were speaking 




passport ; if the lady who is said to be the inS^ss of the carriag:a 
will shrw hers, 1 will carry it to the municipaffty, where the council 
is sluing, and see if it is correct.** 

As in any case, the passport given by Madame de KorflFto Count 
Charny, and by Count Charny to the queen, was quite correct, 
the king made a sign to Madame de Tourzel to give it up. 

She drew this precious pa))er from her pocket and put it into the 
hands of M. Sausse, who bade bis wife do the honours of his house 
to Ins mysterious guests, and left for the municipality. 

As Drouet was present at the sitting, every one there was very 
excited. M. Sausse entered with the passport. Each knew 
that the travellers had been conducted to his house, and on his * 
arrival curiosity made them silent. He deposited the passport be- 
fore the mayor. 

have already given the contents of this passport. After 
having read it: — Gentlemen,” said the mayor, “the passpoitit 
• perfectly good.” 

“ (5ood ?** repeated eight or ten voices with astonishment, ^nd 
at the same time their hands stretched out to receive it. 

'•Without doubt, good,** said the mayor, “for the king’s signa- 
ture is there.” And he shoved the passport towards the btretched- 
out hands, which seized it immediately. 

Bnt Drouet nearly tore it from the hands that held it : “ Signed 
by the king r ” said he, “ well, so it may be ; but is he one of the 
National Assembly?** 

“ Yes,” said one of his neighbours, who was reading the pass- 
port at the same time as himself, and by the hght of the candle, 

“ J see the signature of the members of one of the committees.** 

•‘ But,” replied Drouet, “is it that of the presnlctii? And, be- 
sides all that,” went on the young patriot, “ the travellers arc not 
Madame KoriF, a Russian lady, her children, her steward, her 
woman, and three servants, hut the king, the queen, the daujiliin, 
Madame Iloyale, Madame Elizabeth, some great lady of the 
three couriers,— 'the royal family, in fact! Will you, or' will you 
nQt, permit the royal family to leave France 

The question was placed in its proper light ; but, place it as you 
would, it was a very difficult one for the authorities of a tliiid-ratc 
town like Varennes to determine. 

Then they deliberated, and the deliberation promised to be so 
long, that the procureur determined to leave them to it, and return 
home. ^ • 

The king advanced three slept to meet him. “ Well,” hp asked, 
with an anxiety that he strove in vain to Conceal, “ the passport r* 
“The passport,*’ replied M. Sausse, “ at this moment, I ought to 
sa)', has raised a great discubsion at the municipaliiy.” 

why ?*’ demanded Louis XVI. ; “ they doubt its validity, 
j r” 

“1^0 — but they doubt its belonging really to Madame de l^orJOf; * 
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and, the rumour ftoe|> that it is in reality, the king ii4(i his family 
that we have the honour to have in our walls.*’ 

Louts XVI. hesitated replying for a moment ; then, determining 
all at once what to do — 

“Yes, monsieur,” said he, I am the king I that is the queen ! 
thoae are my children ! - and 1 beg you to treat us with that respect 
which the French have always shown their kings.” 

A great number of the curious surrounded the door. The words 
of the king were heard, not only within, but without too. 

Unfortunately, if he who^ad just pronounced these words had 
^ said them with a certain dignity, the grey coat in which he 
was dressed, and the little peruke, a la Jean Jacques, that orna- 
mented his head, would not have corresponded with this dignity. 
To re-find a king of France in such an ignoble disguise ! ’l^e 
queen felt the impression produced on the multitude, and coloured 
to the very temples. 

Let us accept the offer of Madame Sausse,” said she, quickly,* 

ai^ go up stairs.*’ 

M. Sausse took a light and went towards the stairs, to show the 
way to his illustrious guests. 

During this time, the news that it was really the king who was 
at Varennes, and who had said so with his own lips, flew through 
every street in the town. A roan rushed into the municipality. 

Gentlemen,” said he, “the travellers stopping at M. Sau'^se’s 
really are the royal family ! 1 beard the conf^ession from the king’s 
own mouth !** 

“Eh bien I gentlemen,** cried Drouet, “ what did I tell you?” 

At the same time a great hubbub was heard in the streets, and 
the tocsin continued to clang, and the drums to beat. 

A deiiutation of the commune soon arrived, who said to Louis 
XVI.:— ‘ 

“Sipccitwas no longer doubtful that the inhabitants ofVa- 
^re^-^ji^bad the happiness to possess their king, they came to 
take his orders.” 

“ My orders ?” replied the king, “ direct my carriages, then,^o 
be g ot ready, so that I may continue my route.*' 

No one knew what to reply to this demand of the municipal 
deputation. Just then the gallop of the horses of De Choiseul was 
beard, and the hussars were seen to draw up with hare blades in 
the ^uare. 

• The queen became highly excite^, and a ray of joy passed across 
her eye^ “We are saved,” murmured she, in the ear of Madame 
Elizabeth. * ' • i 

“-God grant it to he so,” said the purc-hearted lamb-like woman,, 
who appealed to God under all circumstances. 

The king arose and listened. . 

The municipal officers seemed uneasy. 

" Jusj then a loud noise wak heard in the ante*cbamber, ^ I 
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WM (fuardea ’6y peasants armed witn ecytheti^ a few ^\'ords wera 
^^interchanged and then a contest ensued* and De Choiseul bare* 
headed* and hat in hand, appeared at the door. 

Above his shoulders was the pale head and resolute face of 
• .1. Llamas. 



In the expression of the two officers’ faces there was such an air 
of nictiaces, that the members of the commune se]'<A\ratcd, leaving 
' open apace between the new comers and the royal family. 

W'iien she sawDe Choiseul, the qiieeii crossed the whole length 
of the room, and gave him her hand : ** Ah* sir 1 is it you ? \ou 
arc \,'clcome.” 



“ Alas ! madame* 1 have come t'ery late.” 

** It matters not* you have come in good company.” 

** Madame* we are almost alone. M. Dandoins has been detained 


with his dragoons at Sainte-Menehould* and M. Damas has been 


deserte^l by his men.” 

The queen shook her head. 

Hut/’ said De Choisel* ** where is M. de Bouill^ ? whercTit 


De R. -jurt?” 

M. de Cboiseol looked anxiously around him. 

1 have not seen those gentlemen*” said the king* who had 


approached. 

I Sire,” said Damas, ** I give you my word of honour I believed 
they were killed in front of your carriage.” 

“ What must be done ?” said Louis XVI, 


“Sire, I have forty hussars here. They have marched forty 
leagues to-day, but will go much further to serve you.” 

“ But how ?” asked the king. 

“ Listen* sire,” said De Choiseul. ** This is all that can be done: 
have, as 1 said, forty hussars. 1 will dismount seven. You 
will mount one of the horses, with the dauphin m your arms, the 
queen will take a second, Madame Elizabeth a third, and 'AC. 
Madame Royale a fourth. Mesdatnes de Tourzel* de Neuviile* and 
^Ireunier, whom you will not leave, will mouiTt the others. We 
^ will surround you with the tliiriy-three hussars, and cut our way 
^ through. Thus we shall have a chance of escape. Reflect* tiiough, 

' sire. If yon adopt this course, you must do it at once* for in an 
^ hour, nr a half hour* the soldiers will have left me.” 

^ M. de Choiseiil awaited the king's order. The queen appeared 
to like the project, and looking at Louis XVI.* as if to questio’n 
’ him. But he* on the' contrary* stehed to shun the eyes of the 
queen* and the influence which she could exert over him. Ablest,* 
looking M. de Choiseul in the face — “ Yes,” said he, “ I know weQ 
that thm is a way* and only onei perhaps ; but can you answer ifte 
that itiUhis. unequal contest of thirty- three men against seven or 
eig^^ hir^idred* some shots will not kill my son* my daughter* the 
• queen/ "{i* my sister ?” 

“ Site’* replied Choiseul, ''if such a misfortune happened* And 
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happened because bad yielded to my counsel, 1 should kill 
myself before your mafea^y's eyes." 

“ Well, then/' said the kin|?, " instead of yielding to these wild 
projects, let us reason coolly.*' 

The queen sighed, and moved two or three steps away. In this . 
■he did not feign regret. She met Isidor, who, attracted by the < 
noise in the street, and still hoping that it was occasioned by the j 
arrival of his brother, had approached the window. They ex- ' 
changed two or three words, and Isidor left the room. 

The king seemed not to nave noticed what passed between Taidor 
and the queen, and said : ** The municipality refuses to let me 
pass. It wishes that I should wait here until the break of day. 
do not speak of the Count of Charny, who is so sincerely devoted ^ 
to us, and of whom we have no news, but the Chevalier de Bouilld 
and M. de Raigecourt left as I am assured ten minutes after my 
arrival, to warn the Marquis de Bouilld, and cause the troops to 
march, which were surely ready. If I were alone, I would* follow. 
YOt«r..coun6c] and pass on; but the queen, my two children, my 
sister, and these two ladies, it is impossible to risk, especially with 
the few people you have, for 1 would not certainly go leaving my 
three guards here." He took out his watch. " It is near three 
o'clock. Young Bouillc left at half*past twelve. His father baa 
certainly formed his troops in Echelons, one before the other. The. . 
nrst will be advised by the chevalier. They will arrive succes- 
sively . « . . It is only eight leagues from here to Stenay. 
In two hours or three hours and>a-half, a man may easily get over 
the distance on horseback. Detachments will continue then to 
arrive throughout the night. Towards five or six o'clock, the 
Marquis de Bouilld will be here in person, and then, without any 
danger to my family, without any violence, we will leave Varennes, 
and continue our way.*’ 

M. de Choiseiil assented to the logic of this reasoning, and yet 
instinct told him that there are certain moments when it is not 
necessary to listen to logic. ^ 

He turned then towards the queen, and by his looks seeme'd to | 
supplicate her to give him other orders, or at least get the king to 
revoke those that he had already given. But she shook her head. 

I do not wish to take anything on myself/' said she, it is for 
' the king to command, my duty is to obey. Besides, 1 am of the 
opinion of the king. It cannot be long before M. de Bouilld' 
•rrives." * 

' M. de Choiseul bow*^, and drew some steps back, taking M. de 
Damas with him, with whom he wished to concert measures; and 
making a sign to the two guards to come and share in their coun« 
tils, when a second deputation arrived, consisting ofM. 9aasse«,. 
M. Hannonet, commander of the National Guard, and of or 
lour municipal officers. ^ - 

l*hey caused their names to be announceda and the king,' thinks i 

\ / 
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loff that they came to say the carriages were Sheady, ordered them 
to De admitted. 

The young officers, who interpreted every sigfn, every movement^ 
every gesture, fancied they eaw4n Sausae’s face something of hesi- 
tation, and in that of Hannonet a determii)ed will, which seemed 
to them a good augury. 

The king looked anxiously at the envoys of the^commune, and 
awaited until they spoke to him. I'hey did not speak, but bowed. 
Louis XVI . did not seem to mistake th(;m. Messieurs/’ said he, 

the French people have only gone astray, for their love of their 
sovereigns is real. Weary of the perpetual outrages I have been 
subjected to in my capital, in the provinces, where the holy fire of 
devotion yet burns, 1 decided to withdraw. There, 1 am sure, 
would find the love the people of France are wont to bear their 
rulcrsi” 

» The envoys bowed again. 

am willing to give my people a proof of my confidence. 1 
have come to take hence a force, composed one half of troopf of 
the line, one half of the National Guard, with which I will go to 
Montmedy, where 1 have determined to fix myself. The conse- 
quence is, M. Hannonet, as commander of the' National Guard, 1 
wish you to select the troops who are to accompany me, and to 
have the horses put to my carnaga*’ 

There was a moment of siieac?, during which Sausse expected 
Hannonet to speak, and w.immi iiannonet thought Sausse would 
speak. 

Hannonet at last bowed. He said : “ Sire, 1 would obey the 
orders of your majesty, hut for a clause which forbids the king to 
leave France, and all Frenchmen to aid him in doing so.” 

The king trembled. 

Consequently,’* said Hannonet, making a gesture to beseech 
the king to let him finish, ** and consequently, the municipaliij^of 
Varennes has resolved, before it suffiers the king to pass, to send a 
^courier to Paris, to ask the will of the National *A8semb]y.** 

The king felt the sweat roll from his brow, and the queen bit 
^ her lips with impatience. Madame Elizabeth clasped her hands, 
and looked to heaveu. 

** So, so, gentlemen,” said the king, with that dignity which 
always came to his aid when forced to an extremity ; am I no 
longer able to go whither 1 please I if so, I am a more abject slave 
than the humblest of my subjectqi'** 

**Sire,” said Hannonet, ‘'you are^ stil} our master, b^t th» 
huooblest of all men, king or citizen, is bound by his oath. Yon 
made an oath. Sire, ob^ the law. This » not only a great 
example to follow, but to give.” 

The 'king saw that if, without resistance, he submitted to this 
and such he thought it^of a village municipality, ha 
was lofct. ’ . ^1 
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*'Gdnildmen/* vtitd he* ^Uhis It violence. lam Hot, fhouffh. 
60 Uolatecj at 1 seem. Before my door are forty faithful men, and- 
around Varennes 1 have ten tboneand soldiers. 1 order you, then, 
Hannonet, commander of the National Guarda, to have the 


hornet at once put to mjr cerna([^e. I order, and will have it so/' 
The queen dieur near, and in a low tone said t ** Very well, sire ! 
let us rt^k our lives, but not our honour." 


^*And if we refuse to obey your majesty, what iHU be the 
result!" f 


" The result will be that I will appeal to force, and that you will 
be responsible for the blood that will be shed, and which you really 
will have spilled/' 'i 

" So be it, tire/’ said Hannonet. Call your hussars. I will 
appeal to the National Guard." * 

He left the room. The king and queen looked at each other in 
terror, and the latter seeing the danger of their positton, hastily 
taking the dauphin, who was yet asleep, from his bed, treht to the 
wihdow, and throwing it open, said : 

Monsieur, let us show ourselves to the people, and ascertain 
If they be entirely gangrened. Let us appead to the soldiers, and 
encourage them with our voices. That ts as little as those who 
are to die for US can e.tpect/’ 

The king followed mechanicidtf, and appeared with her on the 
1 clcony. 

'fbe square into which Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette looked, 

I ^med a prey to the greatest agitation. 

One half of the hussars of M. de Choiseul were mounted, and 


Tic others on foot. Those who were on foot Were pulled about, 
lost, drowned amid the people, and suffered themselves, with their 
hoises, to be taken anywhere. They were already won over by the 
n'ltton. The others, who were on horseback, seemed submissive 


tr^M. Ohoisen), who spoke to them in German ; but they informed 
Ji ^ thar half of the troop had mutinied. 

The cry of " Tbe'king ! the kmgl" was at once tittered by five ^ 
liiindred mouths. * < 


De Choiseul was desperate, and wi^ed to die. He made one 
ciTurt. ’'Hussars !" said he, honour's name, save the king !'* 
Just at that moment, surrounded by twenty armed men, a new 
actor appeared on the stage. Drouet came from the municipality, 
where he had resolved to stop the king's journey. *' Ah ha f" said 
he, as he passed De ChoisepI, *' ton Would convey the king away 1 
•1 tell^ou, that if you <V’i will take away only his body t" 
Choiseul advanced with his drawn sword. The commander of 
the National Guard was there, and said: " M. de Choiseul^if you 
come a foot nearer, 1 will kill you I" 

Just then a man advanced whom no threat nor menace could 
induce to pause. It was 4idor de Charny. The maa ho'iCoked 
for tyas DroueL 
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I back !'* said he, driving hie spars into his horse, ^^ihat 
man belongs to me !” He rushed on Drouet with his coiiteau de 
chasse. 

When he was just within reach, two shots were fired^ one from 
a pistol, and the other from a gun. The ball from the latter struck 
him in the breast* • 

The two shots were fired so near to him that the unfortunate 
young man was literally wrapped in fljmie and smoke. He reached 
out his arms, and, as he fell, exclaimed, ** Poor Catherine!” 

Letting the couteau de chasse fail, he sank back on the crupper 
of his horse, and thence to the ground. 

The queen uttered a terrible cry. She had nearly let the dauphin 
fali, from her arms 1 and, rushing into a chair When she siiw an- 
other horseman ride rapidly from Dun, coming down the pathway 
.Isidor had made in the crowd. 

Thh king, when the queen had retired, turned, and shot the 
window. . • 

.^ot a few voices only cried, " Vive la Nation I” — not i feW bus- 
ms. I'he whole crowd did so. ^Ooly twenty hussars remained 
faithful, and they were the hope of the French monarchy. 

< ' The queen threw herself in A Chair, aiid, with her hands over 
her face saw Isidor de Charny die, as she had seen Georges. 

All at once a loud noise was heard, and She looked up. 

We will not seek to tell what passed in the mind of the woman 
and the queen. Olivier de Charny, pale dnd bloody with the 
embrace of his brother, stood at the door. 

Sombre and calpif he made a sigii to the persons who were pre- 
aent, and sai^ : ** Excuse me, Messieure, 1 must speak to their 
maiesties.** . ' 

The National Guards sought to make him iinderstand that they 
were there to keep his majesty from having any oommuniq^ion 
with any one else. Charny, however, folded his pale lips^ kinhed 
I* his brow, opened his frock, and showed a paircf pistols, repeating, 
at%he same time, in a gentler, but more positive, voice than he had 
before : 

** Gentlemen, I had the honour to tell you that t wished to speak 
to the king and queen ^one 1” He at the same time made with 
his hand, a gesture for all strangers to leave the room. 

The voise, the power of Charny, exercised on himself and others^ 
animated De Damas, and ike gi^adsmen, who resumed all their « 
energy, and at once they drove the* National Guards frain 
roota^ * * ^ 

Then me que<m s<tw how useful such a man would have been ib 
the carriage, had not etiquette demanded that Madame de Tourael 
should have been his sunstitute. 

Charny looked around to see that none but the queen’s faithful 
•ervltora were present, and, approachibg, said, ” Madame, lahave 

- 12 ^ 
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seventy hnssars at th^ gates, and can rely on them. What oi^erB 
do you give 

** Tell me, firsts dear Charny,’* said the queen in German, ** what 
has happened ?'* 

The count made a gesture, which told the queen De Malden was 
there, and spoke German. 

Alas !" said the queen, ** we did not see you, and thought yon 
dead.'* 

Unfortunately, MadamL," said De Charny, I am not dead, 

^ but—,” and he spoke in deep sadness, “ my poor brother is.” 

He could not restrain a tear. He said, however, in a low tone, 

My time will come.” 

** Charny ! Charny I I ask, what is the matter ? Why did you 
leave me thus ?” 

She then said, in German, **You treated os badly, espenally 
ourselves,** 

Charny bowed. fancied,*' he said, "that my brother had 
toldyou why.** 

"Yes, 1 know; you pursued that wretch Drouet, and we»at 
once saw trouble in the fact.*’ 

" I did meet with a great misfortune. In spite of every effort, 
t could not join him in time. A postilion, on the return, had t dd 
him that your majesty's carriage, which he had intended to follow 
to Verdun, had gone to Varennes. 1 then went in the wood of 
A|gonne, and sought twice to shoot him, but the weapons were 
^not loaded. I did not get my horse at Sainte-Menehould, but 
^used Dandoin*8 instead of mine. Ah \ Madame ! about all 'this 
there was fatality. 1 followed him through the forest, but did not 
know the roads, while he was familiar with every by-path. The 
darkness became every hour more intense, and as long as I could 
see him or hear him I followed him. At last, light and the sound 
of his horses' heels passed away, and 1 found myself lost in the 
darkoese of the forest. Madame, I am a man. You know me— 

1 do not weep now, but then 1 wept tears of rage.” v 

The queen gave him her hand. Charny bowed, and touched it 
with the tip of his lips. 

" No one replied to me. I wandered all night, and at dawn I 
was at Genes, on the road from Varennes to Dun. Had you 
escaped Drouet as he did me, this was impossible. You had 
passed Varennes, and it was usdess for you to go thitber. Not ' 
far from the city, I met M. Dedd i, and a hundred hussars. He 
v/as uaeasy, but bad up other news, except that not long before 
he had seen MM. de Bouill^ and de llaigecourt flying across the 
bridge to tell the general what had gone on. 1 told M. Deslon 
all ; I besought him to come with me, with his hussars, which he 
did at once, leaving only thirty to guard the bridge over the Meuse. 
In half an hour we were gt Varennes, and have come the whole 
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distance! four leafpies, in one hour. 1 wished to begin the attack 
at once, to charge everything, even if we fAmd barricade on bar- 
ricade. At Varennes, however, we found some so high that it 
would have been madness to seek to pass them. I then tried to 
parley. There was an advance of the National Guards thrown out, 
and 1 asked leave to join hussars, with those who were in the 
city. This was refused. 1 then asked to send to the king for 
orders, and as they would have refused this, as they did the first 
request, 1 leaped my horse over the first barricade and also the 
second. Guided by the noise, I ^Hoped up, and reached the 
square just when your majesty had left the balcony. Now,’* sai^ 
Charny, I await your majesty’s ord<»r8.” 

The queen clasped Cliarny’s hand in her own. 

He then turned to the king, who seemed plunged into a perfect 
state of torpor. 

" Sire,** said she, “have you heard what our faithful friend, the 
Count de Charny has said ?" 

The king did not reply. . 

The queen then arose and went to him. 

“ Sire,” said she, “ there is no time to be lost; for, unfortunately, 
we have already lost too much* M. de Charny has seventy safe 
men, and asks for orders.” 

The king shook his head. 

“ Sire, for heaven’s sake, give your orders I” 

Charny looked imploringly, while the queen besought him. 

“ My orders,** said the king. “ 1 have none to give. 1 a 
prisoner. Do all you can.*’ ' ^ 

“ Very well,” said the queen, “ that is all we ask.*’ 

She took Charny aside. “ You have a carte-blanche,*' said she. 
“Do as the king told you — all you can.” 

She then said in a low tone ; “ Be quick, however ; act with 
vigour, or we are lost.” 

“ Very well, Madame. Let me confer for a moment witli these 
gentlemen, and what we decide on, will be (June at once.” 

» De Choiseul came in. He had in his hand a bundle of papers 
wrapped up in a bloody handkerchief. He said nothing, but gave 
them to Charny. 

The count at once understood that they were the papers found 
upon his brother. He took the bloody inheritance in his hand and 
kissed it. The queen could not but sob. Charny did not change, 
but placed the pictures on his heart. « 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ #11 yeu aid me in the last efifort I 
■hall make ?” • « * 

“ We are ready to sacrifice our lives,** said all. 

^ “ Think you twelve men are yet faithful ?’* 

“ Here stand nine at least.” 

“ Well, I have sixty or seventy hussars. While 1 attack the 
barricades in front, do you make a diversion in the rear. 1 wiH * 



then force the barricades^ and with 0);r forcep united, fac ^ hp 
aide to carry tlie ks-jg.” 

J n reply, thp ygiing men gave Cbarny tbejr handif. 

He then turned tp the queen aud said, ** Madame, in an bppy 1 
tvill be dead, or your majesty free.*' 

Count,” said the queen, $ay pot so. lab^rty would he too 
dear.** 

Olivier bowed a reiteration pf bis promise, and without paying 
any attention* to the fresh yumpurs and clamours which broke 
out, advanced to the door. 

Just as. however, he advanced hia hspd to the keyy tbs dopy 
opened and admitted a new personage, who was already about tp 
mingle in the complicated iptrigue of the dramS* 

He was a roan of about fifty or fifty-two years of agp^ with a 
dark stern look. His collar was turned back, his nepk osy^ pd * 
his eyes were flushed with fatigup. His dusty j^bwed 

that some great exertion had urged him to attempt a rogd joi|imsy* * 
He had a pair of pistols, and a sabre hung to his pelt* Panting 
and tumost breathless, when he opened the dopf, jia Seamed to be 
satisfied when he recognised the king and queep. A smile of 
gratified vengeance passed over his fa^e, and without paying apy 
attention to the minor personages who stood in the heck payt pf 
the room, he reached forth his hand an^ said : 

In the name of the National Assembly, all of you aye my 
prisoners.** 

With a gesture, rapid as thought, M. de Choiseul rushed for- 
ward with a cocked pistol, and seemed ready to kill the new comer 
who exceeded in insolence and resolution au they had yet seen. 

By a movement yet more rapid, the queen seized hie $)find, and 
said in a low tone : Do not be too hasty, M. de Choiseul. All 
the time we gain is gained, for M. de Bouilld cannot he 

** You are right, Madame,*' said l)e CboiseuL He replaced hie 

weapocN 

j lie queen glanced at Charny, amazed that in this new danger 
he had not thrown himself forward. Strange it was, though - 
Charny did not wish the new comer to see him. and, to 6|ica|ie niii 
eye, retired to the darkest corner of the room. 

The queen, however, kpew the cppnt, and did not doubt but 
tlial, M COOP gs ^ WM wi^nted, be wpgld niat^e T(itp$a. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

▲KOTH^R BNEUY* 

All tliit scene of M. de Choieeul menacinpf the man who spolte in 
the name of the Assembly* passed without his e^n seeming to 
remark that he bad but narrowly escaped death. He.seemed slso 
to be occupied by a far more powerful ^entlment than that of fear. 
There was no nsistaking the expression of his face. He had the 
bearing of the hunter who sees before him the lion and lioness 
.who had' devoured his young. 

I'he word prisoners, however* had aroused De Choiseul* and the 
kiitg had sprung to his feet. ^ 

** Prisoners 1 prisoners 1 in the name of the National Assembly. 

I do not understand you.** 

Iris* however* easy to be understood/’ said the man. ’*In 
-epite of the oath you took not to leave France, you fled inrfhe 
night, broke your word, betrayed the nation, and insulted the 
people. The nation has now appealed to arms, the people have 
risen, and through the mouth of one of the humblest, though not 
on that account the leait powerful, says : * 8ire, in the name of the 
people and the National Assembly, you are my prisoner.' ” 

In the next room sounds of applause* accompanied by mad 
bravos, were beard. 

** Madame,'* said De Choiseul, whispering to the queen, ** you 
will not forget that you stopped me. Otherwise you would not be 
exposed to such an offence.” 

”A11 this will he nothing,” said the, ”if we can but avenge 
ourselves.*’ 

** Yes,” said De Cboiieul, •• but if we do not >'* 

The queen uttered a sad and melancholy sigh. ^ 

The hand of Charny passed over De Choiseul's hand* and 
touched the queen's. • 

. ^arie-Antoinette turned quickly around. 

"Let that man do and say what he will. I will take charge of 
him.” 

In the meantime the king, completely overcome with the new 
blow which bad been dealt him, looked with amazement at the . 
sombre personage who, in the name of the nation and the king,, 
spoke so energetically to him. %here was also some curiosity . 
mingled with this feeling, for it sfiemed to Louis XVI., though he 
could not recall having seen him before* be knew that he had not 
met him for the first time. 

■ "yiiat do you want ?** said he. 

^ire, 1 wish that neither you nor your family should leave 
France.” 
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And you have doubtless come with thousands of men to op- 
pose my march V* d the king, who put on all his dignity. 

“ No, sire ; but two have come — mVaclf and the aide-de-camp of 
Lafayette ; I am a mere peasant. The Assembly, however, has 
published a decree, and confided its execution to me. It will be 
executed.” 

” Give me the decree,” said the king. 

It is not in^ my possession; my companion has been sent by 
Lafayette and the Assembly to have the orders of the king 
executed. I am sent by M. Bailly, and also have come, on my 
own account, to blow out the brains of my companion if he should 
quail at all.” 

The queen, M. de Damas, and the others who were present 
looked on with amazement. They had never seen the people, 
either oppressed or furious, asking mercy except when murdering, 
and now, for the first time, saw it with folded arms, and heard it ' 
demand its rights. 

Louis XVI. at once saw nothing was to be expected from a man 
of that temper, and wished to have done with him. ” Well!” said 
he, ” where is your companion ?” 

” Here, behind me.” 

As he spoke he threw open the door, behind which stood a 
young roan in the uniform of an ofBcer of the staff, leaning against 
a window. 

He also seemed to suffer much; but he suffered from want of 
strength, not from want of ment^ power. He wept, and had a 
paper in his hands. 

It was De Romceuf, the young aide-de-camp of Lafayette, whom 
our readers will remember to have seen when Louis de Bouill^ 
arrived in Paris. 

De Romoeuf, as may be deemed from the conversation he then 
had with the young royalist, was a true and sincere patriot ; during 
the Uictatorship, however, of Lafayette at the Tuileries, he had been 
assigned to the care of the queen, and with the charge of her excur-, 
sions. He had always treated her with a respectful delicacy, wh'chj 
had often won the queen's thanks. 

” Ah ! sir,” said the queen, painfully surprised, ** is it you ?” 

With that painful sign, which indicated that a power almost in- 
vincible was falling, she sadd : Oh I I never would have be- 
lieved it” 

” It ie well,” said the other delegate, ” It seems that I was right 
to come.” 

De .Romoeuf advanced slowly, with do^vneast eyes, holding his 
order n his hand. The king did not, however, permit the young 
man to present the decree ; he advanced rapidly, and took it from 
his hands. 

Having read it, ha aaid : " France now baa no king !” 
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The xsan who came io with De Romoei^^ said ; I know that 
, well enough.’* * 

I'lie king and the queen looked aqf^und, as«tf they would question 
him. jt 

He said : ^'Here, madame, is the decree ttie National Assembly 
has dared to render.** 

With a voice trembling with indignation, he read the following 
words : — The National Assembly orders the minister of the in- 
terior to send out, at once, couriers ^ the different departments, 
with orders to all civil functionaries, and the officers of the National 
Guard, troops of the lign, and the Empire, to arrest anyone, whoevei^ 
he may be, seeking to leave the kingdom ; and to prevent all ex- 
portation of property, arms, munitions, gold, and silver. In case 
> these couriers overtake the king, or any members of the royal « 
*fauhly, or those who have contributed to their escape, the said Na- 
. tional Guards and troops of the lign are ordered to use every effort 
to prevent the said escape, and cause the fugitives to cease their 
journey, and return^ to submit themselves to the Legislative 
Assembly." * 

The queen heard all this with a kind of torpor ; when he bad 
finished, she shook her head, as if to arouse herself, and said, 

** Give it me !’* As she reached forth her hand to receive the fatal 
decree, she said, Impossible !** 

While this was going on the companion of M. de Romceuf, by a 
bitter smile, infused confidence into the National Guards and the 
patriots of Varennes. 

The word impossible, pronounced' by the queen, had made them 
uneasy, though they had heard every letter of the decree. 

“ Head, madame !" said the Icing, bitterly; “if you doubt me, 
read, for it is signed by the president of the National Assembly." 

“ Who dared to write and sign such a document ?’* 

“ A noble, madame,’* said the king, “ the Marquis de Beauhar- 
nois.’* 

Is it not a strange thing, proving the m 3 Wterious union of the 
^ast with the present, that this decree, which arrested the flight of 
the king, queen, and royal family, emanated from a man who, nrit'rl 
then obscure, was about to unite himself iu the most brilliant 
manner to the history of the nineteenth century ? 

The queen took the decree, and with wrinkled brows and con- 
tracted lips, read it again. 

The king then took it and |etd it again. Having done so, he 
threw it on the bed, Where, insensible to all that was going ^n, 
slept the dauphin and Madame Royale. ^Ibat document, fiowever, 
was decisive o/ their fate. • -• 

^««When she saw them the queen could not restrain herself, but 
tfprang up, and crushing the paper, threw it on her bands. She 
.sarkl : “ Take care, sire I 1 would not have the paper sully my, 
cbiMreu !*’ * • 
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A loud cry was heard in the ante^chamber; the National Guards 
BOUf(ht to entfr the {(oom occupied by the royal fugitives. The 
aide-de-camp of Lafayette utters a cry of terror-^bis companion 
uttered one of rage. 

** Ob 1” said the latier^ hetweep his teeth, ** the National Assem- 
bly— the nation, is insulted I This is well 

Turning towards the crowd, already excited to the very acm4 of 
strife, and who etcood ground, armed with guns, scythes, and sabres, 
he said : ** Here, citizens ! here 1*' 

The latter, to enter the' chamber, made a second movement, 
which was but the completion of the first. God only knows what 
would have resulted from this contest had not Charny, who, from 
the commencement of the scene, had said only the few words we 
have recorded, rushed forward and seized the arm of the unknown 
National Guard, and said, just as the latter was a(»out to place ^ 
his hand on his sabre: '*A word with you, M* Billot, if you 
please ?” 

Very well ! M. de Charny ; I also would speak to you.*' 

Advancing towards the door, he said: Citizens ! go for a mo- 
ment. I have something to say to this officer ; be easy, though, 
for neither the wolf, dam, nor cubs will escape us — I will be 
answerable for them.** 

As if this man, who was unknown to them as he was— except 
Charn^r— to king^ queen, and all, had a right to give them orders, 
they withdrew, and left the room free. 

Each one also was anxious to tell his companions what had taken 
place, and to advise them to be on their guard. 

In the meantime Charny said, in a low tune, tp the queen, M. 
de Rommuf, madame, is your friend. Do the best you can with 
biro.** 

This was rendered especially the more easy, as when he came to 
the next room, Charny shut the door, and kept all, even Billot, 
from entering it. He stood with his back against it. 

The twc men, on finding themselves t^te-k-tdte, looked at each 
other a few moments, but the look of the gentleman could not. 
make the democrat lower his eyes-**nay, more, it was BiUot who 
first began to speak. 

“ M. le Comte has done me the honour to announce that he has 
something to say to me, 1 will listen to anything he wishes 
to say.” 

Billot !” asked Charny, how is it that 1 here find yon charged 
with a mission of vengeance P 1 Cad thought you our friend — a 
friind tp the other noblesi and, moreover, a good and faithful sub- 
.ject of t'lie king's.” 

** £ have been a good and faithful subject of the king’s, and 
have been not your friend— for such an honour was not reserv^u 
for a poor farmer like me— but 1 have been your bumble servant^* 

«Welir 
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1 M. (.e Gont#f 709 I »m po longer anything of the 

JrfBd.*' I 

- 1 do not und^rili^Dd yQU. replied Ae count. 

“ Why do you wish to unaerstehd roe, counf ? Do I ask jou-» 

I, the cause of your iRdelity to the kiugt and tfie reasons for your 
great devotion to the queen ? No 1 1 presume that you have your 
. reasons for acting thus, and that you aye an honest and a wise man ; 
subat yoiir reasons are good, or at least according to y0ur conscience. 

1 have not your high position in society, M. le Comte ; I have not 
either your kuowl^ge, ht}t yet you knoir me to be, or have known 
me to have been, an honest apd prudent man, too ! Suppose, then, 
that, like you, 1 have my reasons equally as good, and equally 
Vccording to my conscience.” 

‘^Billptl" seid Charny, who was ignovant completely of any 
^*p)tire6 of hatred the farmer could possibly have against nobility 
'or royalty, ** 1 here known you — and it is no); so very long since — 
very different from what you are to-day.*** 

** Oh I certainly^ 1 do pot deny it,” said Billot, with a ^ter 
•mile. ** Yes, you have known me very different f^rom what 
novy, I ftm about to tell you, M« le Comte, what 1 was— 1 was a 
true patnot, devoted thoroughly to two men and one thing. These 
two men were Doctor Gilbert and the king— this thing was my 
country. One day the agents of the king— and I confess to you,*’ 
^aid the farmer, shaking his head* that tW first began the quarrel 
jibetwixt the king apd myself— one day the agents of the king came 
to my house, and half by force and half by surprise, carried off « 
fasket from me, which ha<i been trusted to my care by M. Gilbert. 
As soon as 1 wes et liberty I started for Paris. I arrived there on 
the evening of the 13th of July, right in the midst of the coipmo* 
tions about the busts of the Duke of Orleans and M, Nccker ; they 
carried these busts through the streets, crying, ’ Vive the Duke of 
Orleans ; Vive M. Necker 1’ This was doing no great harm to the 
king, and yet all at once the soldiers of the king charged us.* 1 
saw poor devils who had committed no other crime than the crying 
l&nf lifif to two men, whom they probably aid not know, fall 
I Iround me, some with their heads cut through with the sabres, and 
others with their breasts pierced by balls. I saw M. de Lambesc, 
a friend of the king, pursuing— even into the Tuiieries— women and 
children who bed never uttered a word, and trample down under 
hie horae'e feet an old map pf ft least seventy. Thi^ made me_ * 
"huarrid irUh the king stjl] more, Next day 1 called at tlie sclioot' 
qf little Sebastian* eud 1 }earpod feadi the poor child that his father 
had been sent to the Bastile by an order of the Icing’s, obtdneiP 
from his majesty by a lady of the court ! And I continued t| say 
I t^yeelf that l^He kipg, urhp they pretended was so good, bad, in 
Ip^eletfidst of this goodness, many moments of error, ignorance, and 
•Jbraetfhlneeai and to correct, as far as in me lay, one of thegs 
fijp^'^at toe king bad committed in those moments of forgetful- 
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nesB, ignorance^ or error, I contributed all in my power to take the 
Bastile. We arri'Sed there; it was not without trouble. The 
eolclicrs of the king/'fired at us, and killed nearly two hundred meh 
amongst us, and thi^ gave me a fresh reason for not being of the 
opinion of all the world about this great goodness of the king ; 
but at length the Bastile was token ; in one of the cells I found 
M. Gilbert, for whom I had risked my life twenty times, and the 
joy of finding him again made me forget all these things. Besider 
Gilbert told me ainon^^sl the first that the king was good, that 
lie was ignorant of a great many of the shameful things that were 
done in his name, and that it was not to him they ought to be 
attributed, but to his ministers. And all that M. Gilbert told me 
at this time was like Gospel — I belie'ved M. Gilbert : and seein, 
the Bnstile taken, M. Gilbert free, and Pitou and I safe and sound, 

1 forgot the firing in the Rue Saint Honors, the charging into tV ^ 
Tmlenes, the hundred and fifty or two hundred men killed by the 
niusKetry of M. le Prince' dc Saxe, and the imprisonment of M. 
Gr'^^'Tt on the simple asking of a lady of the court But pardon, 
M. le Comte,** said Billot, interrupting himself, *'all this does not 
concern you, and you have not asked to speak with me alone to 
listen merely to the thoughts of a peasant without education; you 
who are at the same time a great lord, and a wise and learned man.** 

And Billot made a movement in order to put his hand on the 
lock and enter into the king’s chamber again. But Charny stoppeA 
him. 

Ill stopping him, Charny had two reasons. The first was, to’ 
learn the causes of this enmity of Billot, which, in such a situation, 
was not without its importance ; the second was, that he might gain 
time. “Nol” said he, ‘‘ tell me all, my dear Bllot; you know 
the friendship that my poor brothers and 1 bore you ; and that 
which you have already told me has interested me in the highest 
degree.** 

At the words — my poor brotk^s. Billot smiled bitterly. 

“ Well ! ihen,*’«tie replied, “ I will tell you all, M. de Charts ; 
I e«!i)ecially regret that your poor brothers, above all one— 
Isiiior, are not hero to hear what I say.** 

Billot had pronounced the words — above alU M, Isidor, with 
such a singular expression, that Charny understood the emotions 
of grief, that the name of his dearly loved brother awoke in bis 
ooul, and without answering anything to Billot, who was evidently 
ignorant of tho misfortune wjbich had happem d to this brother 
, Charny, whoso presence hh deAroJ, he made him a sign to coi f 
tin^. • 

•. DMlot continued : 

“ So,” said he, when the king was on the way to Paris, 
but a father leturning to the midst of hit children. 1 mlurchd^d 
with M. Gilbert, near to the royal carriage, making a rampav^ 
abkut those who were in *it, with my body, and crying at mk Wv 
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top of my voice, ^ Long live the king !* That ^as the first journey 
the king — that was! Blessings and flovi|r8 were sbon'ered 
around him, before, behind, on the road, uiifeer the feet of the 
horses, on the wheels of his carriage. On driving at the Place 
of the Hotel de Ville the people perceived tbSt he wore no longer 
the white cockade, and that he had not the tricoloured one as yet. 
^They cried out * the cockade! the cockade!’ 1 took the one that 
Vas in my hat, and gave it him ; he thanked me, and put it on his 
own, with great acclamation on the psirt of the people. 1 was 
drunk with joy at seeing my cockade on the hat of this good king; 
and I cried, ‘ long live the king !* more loudly than ever. 1 was 
» enthusiastic about this good king, that 1 remained in Paris, 
i My harvest was on hand, and required my presence, but bah! 
*'*rh*U did 1 care about my harvest ? 1 was sufficiently rich to lose 
.one season, and if my presence was useful in any w^ to this good 
king, to this father of the people, to the restorer of iVench liberty, 
as like ninnies, we called him at this time, it was better that I 
should remain at Paris, than return to Pipelen. My harvesrtiat 
1 had entrusted to the care of Catherine was nearlv lost. Cathe- 
rine fiad, as it appeared, something else to attena to besides the 
harvest. Let us nut speak any more of that. Yet they said that 
the king did not, so very franaly, accept the revolution ; that he 
was constrained and compelled; that it was not the tricoloured 
hcockade that he would have liked to have borne in his hat, hut the 
white one. Those who said this, were calumniators, as was suffi- 
ciently well proved at the banquet of the body-guards, where the 
queen wore neither the tricoloured cockade nor the white cockade, 
nor the national cockade, nor the French cockads^ but simply the 
cockade of her brother, Joseph II. — the Austrian cockade, the 
black cockade. Ah I J confess it, this time my doubts recom- 
menced, but as M. Gilbert bad said to me, * Billot, it is not the 
king who has done that, it is the queen, and the queen is a woman, 
and towards women we ought to be indulgent!* 1 believed it so 

r ell that when they came from Paris to attack the cbkteau, although 
discovered at the bottom of my heart that those who came to 
* attack the ch&teau were not altogether wrong, I ranged myself on 
the side of those who defended it, so that it was 1 who went to 


wake M. de Lafayette, who slept, poor, dear man, which was a 
blessing, and who brought him to the castle just in time to save * 
the king. Ah ! on that day 1 saw Madame Elizabeth press M. do 
^'lAfayettfi in her arms ; I saw the queen give her hand for him to 
kiss ; I heard the king call him nis frien^ and 1 said to myself^ 
'upon my word it seems M. (xilbert was right after all. Oetiainly 
it cannot be from fear that a king, a queen, and a royal princess 
vyikiVs such demonstrations as these, and if they do not share the 
^’opinions of this man of what use can he be to them at this time ; 

^ t^ee^ personages like these would not condescend to lie.’ This 


i pitied the poor queen, whb was only impruden^and^ 
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the poor king, who! was only weak. 1 left them to return to 
witliont me. 1 wbj engaged at Versailles — you know in what — 
M.deCharny" 

Cbarny sighed. C 

** lie said/’ continued Billot, 'Mhat this second voyage was not. 
quite so gay a| the first ; they said that instead of Idessings, they 
were curses ; instead of vivats that there were cries for death ; in^ j 
stead of liouquets of dowers being thrown under the feet of the J 
horses, and on to the wheels of the carriage, that there were heads 
stuck on pikes ! I knew nothing of all that, 1 was not there. I 
remained at Versailles.. 1 still left the farm without a mastef . 
Bah ! I was sufhciently rich after having lost the harvest of 1769 ' 
to lose that of 1790 too. But, one fine morning Pitou arrived, jinj^ 
told me that I was on the point of losing a thing which a fathw^« 
never sufficiently rich to lose— this was my danghter 1" 

Charny started. 

Pdlot looked kindly at Charny, and continued ; 

** It is necessary to tell you, M. le Comte, there is close by us, 
at Boursonnes, a noble family, a family of great lords, a filmily 
powerful and rich. This family consisted of three brothers : when 
they were children, and they came from Boursonnes to Villers- 
Cotter^ts, the youngest of these three brothers almost always 
did me the honour to stop at my farm ; they said they had neveiv 
tasted such good milk as the milk of my cows, add never such 
bread as the bread of my wife, and from time to time they added, 

1 believed, poor simple ninny that 1 was, that it was in return for 
my hospitality, that they had never seen such a beautiful child as 
my daughter Catherine. And I ! 1 thanked them for drinking 
my milk, for eating my bread, and for discovering my daughter, 
Catherine to be beautiful ! What would you ? 1 trusted in the 
king, who is to say, half German by his mother. 1 could easily 
then trust to them. Also, when the cadet, who had quitted the 
country 'for a long rime, and who was called Georges, was killed ati 
Versailles at the door of the queen, while bravely doing his 
during the night of the fifth of October, God only knows hoW * 
much 1 wounded by the blow that killed him! Ah! M. le 
Comte, his brother has seen me, his eldest brother, he who did 
not come to the house, not because be was too proud, but because 
he had left the country at an earlier age even than his brother 
Georges ; he has seen me on iqy knees before the body shedding { 
as many tears as he had drops of blood ! ... at the bottcmi of a ' 
little green and humid court, where 1 had carried him in my arms, 
l.hel eved him still alive, for poor young man ! he was not muti-' 
lated as his companions, &1M. de Varicourt and des Hattes,^ii^ 
been ; 1 had as much of his blood on my clothes as there was on ' 
yours, M. le Comte! Oh! it was the fine fellow whom 1 apySya ^ 
saw, going to the college of Viilers-Cotterdts on bis littl^gt^p. 
horse, with his satchel in his band • • • . and it is true, tiir* 
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jSfiin'Kitigr of tbat titne, if I could tbink of 
" now as you tveep, M. le Comte. But I 
( Billot, “ and I cannot weep,** 

" ( )f another? and will you say then V 
I “ Wait,” said Billot, “ we shall arrive at that. Pituu had come 
to Paris, and he spoke two words that proved to ma that it was no 
‘ ion^er my harvest that was being risked, but my child. That it wag 
f not rny fortune that was being destroyed, but my happiness ! I 
left the king theft at Paris. Although it Was in good faith, from 
what M. Gilbert had told tne, that everything would go well • 
^vhether I was in Paris or not, and so I returned to the farm. 1 
, ‘^believed at first that Catherine was only in danger of death ; she 
^bndjhe brain fever, was delirious, what could I know ? 1 ? The 
. JJate Ml which I found her rendered me very utieasy, and I became 
ipore so when told by the doctor I must not enter her chamber 
until she was cured. Not enter her chamber! poor father! I 
believed that I might listen at her door ; I listened then ! 1 

learned tbat she bad nearly died; that she had the brain fever; 
that she was nearly mad, because her loVer had gone away. A 
ear before 1 had gone away too, and instead of becoming crazed^ 
ecaiise her father left her, she smiled at my departure. But my 
-leaving left her free to eee her lower. Catherine recovered her 
I ^health, hut not her joy, her Spirits. One month, two, three, six 
^ months passed, without a single smile lighting up the countenance, 

' on which my eyes were always fixed : one morning 1 saw her 
smile, and 1 trembled ; her lover was about to return since she 
could smile. In fact, next day a shepherd, who had seen him 
pass, announced to me that he had returned that very morning! 

1 doubted not but that, that verv evening he would come to see 
me, or rather Catherine! So, when evening came, 1 loaded my 
gun, and laid myself in ambush . • . 

** Billot, Billot 1" cried Charny, ” did you do that 
« \yjjy not ?” said Billot ** I put myself 9m anibusK to kill 
. «h 4 wild boar, that comes to turn up my potatoes ; the wolf that 
^would feed on my flocks; the fox that would devour my fowl ^ 
and why should I not lay in ambush to kill the man who coutes 
to steal my happiness; the lover who comes to dishonour my 
child?*’ ^ ^ 

But arrived there, your heart failed you, did it not, Billot? .. 
'Jwked the count, quickly. ^ 

“ No,” said Billot, “ not the htart, but both eye and hnnrl ; a 
trace.of blood, however, showed me that f had not quite fnileil, 
pnly you understand well,” added Billot with bitternes<s, ** he^we^n 
.avgr and a father, ray daughter did ftot hesitate. When I entej ed 
' Catherine’s room, Catherine had disappeared.” ' 

^ you have not seen her since ?” asked Charny. 

' * *’**P^*®*^ Billot, ” but why shoold I see her? She kifOws 

* t ftafif 1 did see her 1 should kill her,” 


him,® should weep even 
thinkjjf another,** added 


* aslwd Charny, 
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Charny made a motion which expressed both terror and ad- 
miration of the pow>erfuI nature thus exhibited before him. ' 

1 went back,” s, id Billot, to my agricultural labours ; what 
cared 1 for domestif troubles, if France were happy ? Was not 
the king treading in the footsteps of the revolution ? Did he not 
participate in the festival of the federation ? Did I not see again 
the good king to whom I had given my cockade on the l6th of 
July, and the life of whom I had nearly saved on the 6th of'l 
October ? How he would rejoice to see all France collected at ^ 
the Champ de Mars, swearing like one man to the unity of the 
country. For a moment 1 forgot all, even Catherine. No ! no ! 

1 never forgot her. He too swore. I thought he took the oatlif 
with a bad grace, and that he swore from the throne, instead of 4 
at the altar of the country. Bah ! though he swore, and that 
all that was essential, for an oath is an oath without regard to * 
locality, and honest men always keep them. The king then said, I 
will keep my oath. True, when 1 returned to Villers-Cotterets, 
as 1 longer anything to occupy me ; my child being gone, 

I heard that the king wished to escape through M. de Favras, but 
that the affair was a failure. That the king wished to escape with 
his aunts, but that he failed ; that he wished to go to St. Cloud, and 
thence to Rouen. The people, however, opposed it. I heard all this, 
but 1 did not believe it. Had I not with my own eyes seen the king 
at the Champ de Mars, reach forth his hand ; had I not with my own'^ 
aars beard him take his oath to the naiion ? Could I not believe i 
a king, who in the face of three hutiured thousand citizens, bad 
taken an oath, would keep it? Was it not probable? When, 
therefore, 1 went to the market of Meux, 1 was amazed. 1 must 
tell you, 1 had slept at the post-house, with one of my friends, to 
whom 1 had brought a heavy load of grain. I was awaked while 
the horses were being put to the carriage to see the king, queen, 
and' dauphin. 1 could not have been mistaken, for I had been 



i yellow say, :io unaions.' i looKea, ana sawwnomr^j 
The man who had carried Catherme away, a nobleman who played 
the lackey, by preceding the king’s carriage.” 

As he spoke, Billot looked anxiously at the count to see if . 
he knew that he spoke of his brother Isidor. Charny, however, 
tviped away the sweat which stood on his brow, and was silent, -g 
Billot resumed : < ' v \ 

1 wished to follow, him ; he was already far ahead ; he had a 
good horse, was armed, I was not. . . . One moment, I ground 
my tdeth, at the idea of the king, who would escape from Franc'^ 
and the ravisher who had escaped from me. But all at once, g 
caught an idea. * Hold P said 1, * I also will take the oath tojhe^ 
nation, and now the king has broken his, shall I keep mine j 
worAl Yesrkeepitl 1 am only ten leagues from Pac 


Dath toihe 
ainej' . 
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three o'clock in the morning ; on a good horse, it is a matter of 
t^o hours. I will talk this over with M. Bailly, who appears to 
"me to be of the party of those who keep theirkaths instead of those 
who do not keep theirs!' This point determined, in order not to 
lose time, 1 begged my friend, the post-ageift at Meaux — without, 
be it understood, telling him what I wanted to do — to lend me his 
uniform of the National Guard, his sabre and pistols. I took the 
^ best horse in his stable, and instead of setting ouf for Villers-Cot- 
terets, I went to Paris. 1 came just in time, for they had just beard 
of the flight of the king, and did not kn(fw whither he had gone. M • 
de Uomoeuf had been sent out by Lafayette towards Valenciennes. , 
^^See though what chance efiects. He had been arrested at the 
y^barrier, and had obtained permission to be sent back to the 
National Assembly, whither he came just as M. Bailly, who had ^ 
)een, informed by me, described his majesty's itinerary, with all 
the particulars. There was then only an order to write, and the 
Youte to change. The thing was done in an instant. M. de Rom- 
otuf set out to Chalons, and I was directed to accom nanv him, a 
mission which as you see I have fulfilled. Now/* saidTOTlyt with 
a moody air, ** 1 have overtaken the king, who deceived me as a 
Frenchman, and 1 am easy ; he will not, however, escape me now. 

1 have now, count, to meet him who deceived me as a father, and 1 
swear he will not escape me.*’ 

** Alas ! dear Billot,” said Charny with a sigh, “ you are mistaken 
.low.” 

“ How 80 

** The unfortunate man of whom you speak, has escaped you.*' 

** Has he fled ?” said Billot, with an expression of intense rage. 

“ No,” said Charny, “ he is dead !” 

** Dead !” said Billot trembling, and wiping away the sweat from 
his brow. 

” He is dead. This bjood which you see, and which yon just 
now compared to that which covered you at Versailles, is his. If 
you doubt me, go below and you will see bis body in a Ihtle court- 
>y^rd, like the one in which at Versailles you saw another who died 
JfoT the same cause. ’ 

Billot looked at Charny, who spoke to him in the mildest voice, 
while two great tears stole down his haggard cheeks. He then 
exclaimed : Ah I then, that is the justice of God.” 

He rushed from the room saying : ” Count, I believe your words, 
^biiti wish to see for myself, if jusycc be ‘done or not.’* 

> Charny saw him go, and std^pin/j[ a sigh, wiped away a tear. 
Then seeing that not a moment was to be lost, he rushed to tne 
queen and said : ^ 

^ “ What about De Bomoeuf ?** ” He is our friend.- 

“*So much the better, for nothing is to be expected from ihc 
otifey person.” 

^ \Vhat is iQ hn tee?” asked the queen. 



*' Gain time until De Bouil!^ comes.** 

“ But will he “Yea, for 1 will ffo for 

“ Oh !“ saifl she, the streets are full ; you are known, and willT' 
not be able to pass. H'hey will kill you. Olivier ! Olivier !^* 
Charny did not aniiwer, but with a smile opened the window, 
which looked into thk garden^ hade the queen a last adieu, and 
sprang to the ground. 

The height was fifteen feet, and the queen uttered a cry of terror,, 
biding her face in her hands. The young men ran to the window, i 
and by a cry of joy, replied to the queen’s alarm, Charny had 
leaped over the garden wall, and was hidden by it. 

ft was high time, for Billot just then appeared at the door of tli^ 
room. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

* “ M. DB BOCILLB. 

Let us see what, during this time of agony, the Marquis de Bouih^ 
was doing. 

At nine o’clock, that is to say, at the moment the fugitives ap- 
proached Clermont, the marquis left Stenay with his son, and^ 
advanced towards Dun to be nearer the king. 

When just a quarter of a league from that city, he feared lest 
his presence should be remarked, and hurried with his companions 
oS* the road-side, establishing himself in a ditch. He waited there. . 
It was the hour when, in all probability, the courier of the king 
was to appear. 

In such circumstances, moments seemed hours, and hours cen- 
turies. They beard the clock strike slowly, and with an impassivity 
which they would fain have attuned to the pulsation of their own 
hearts, ten, eleven, tevelve, one, two, and three. ■‘-ii 

Day dawned between two and three, during which time tbaj 
slightest sound was observable, whether any one either approached v 
or left them, and brought hope or despair. 

The little band began to despair. M. Bouill^ foncied that some 
grave accident had occurred, hut being ignorant what, he res/ftved^ 
to regain Stenay, that tieing in the centre of his command he might^ 
^provide against it as well as poB(^ib1e. He was only a quartet of a 
league distant, when M. de Bouilt^ looked back and saiv the dust 
raised by the rapid approach of many horses. They paused and 
waited.^ As they came, they doubted no longer. The persons wore 
Jules de Bouilld and De Raigecourt. , j 

The little troop advanced to meet them. Every mouth then ' 
asked in each troop the same question, and each made the sa|d6 
‘ ceply*^ “ What had happened P 

‘ 1 * * V'. M 
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" The king had been arrested at Varennes.** 

The news was terrible. It was especially terrible, as the two 
young men who were at the B6tel Grand-*|!iunai'que, awaiting the 
king with the bags, suddenly found themf jives in the midst of an 
ii'iSurrection, and compelled to fiy without, any exact news. 

Terrible as it was, though, all hope wai not lost. M. Bouilks 
like all old officers who rely on discipline, fancied that every order 
had been executed. • 

If the king had been arrested at Varennes, the different posts* 
which had been ordered to follow hkn, had reached that city. 

These were composed of thirty of Lausun’s hussars, commanded 
by De Choiseul. 

The thirty dragoons of Clermont, commanded by Damas. 

The sixty hussars of Varennes, commanded by MM. de Bouill^ 
and de Kaigecourt, who the young men had not been able to inforf^ 
of their departure, but who bad remained under the command of 
De Rob rig. 

True, they had not confided everything to De Bohrig, who was 
but twenty ; but he would receive orders either froniiiJi^<«»'^^!ioiseul, 
Dandoins, or Damasp and would join his men to those who came to 
aid the king. 

The king would then have with him sixty hussars, and a hundred 
and sixty or eighty dragoons. 

This was force enough to repress the insurrections of a little 
town of eighteen hundred souls. 

We have seen how events had marred the strategic calculations 
of M. de Bouilid. The security he felt was about to be attacked 
seiiously. While De Boudin and De Kaigecourt were talking to 
the general, a horse approached at full gallop. IJe brought news. 
All looked, and recognized De Rohrig. 

The general rode rapidly towards him. He was in one of those 
happy humours when a man is glad to have some one to find fault 
with. 

What does this mean, sirf’ asked the general, i* Why have 
you left your post ?” 

'' Kxcuse me, general ! by order of M. Damas.” 

** Well, is Damas at Varennes with bis dragoons?” 

** He is at Varennes without any force but an officer, an adjutant, 
and three or four men.” 

“ The others, though ?” “ Would not march.** 

” And where is Dandoins, with his men?” 

They are prisoners at Sai#t8 Menehould.*’ 

” But Choiseul and his men are there jvith his troops and yom }** 

*' The hussars of Choiseul have joined the people, and now shout, 

J Vive la Nation !’ My hussars are shut up in their barracks by 
the National Guard at Varennes.** 

• ” And you did not place yourself at th^ head, and charge tha 
rabble ? you did not hurry to your l^iig V" • • • 
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You forget, general, tliat I had no orders ; that MM. de Bouilld 
and De Raigecourt were my superiors, and that 1 was utterly igno- 
rant that the king wastezpected/' 

** That is true/’ saidiDe Boutlld and De Ralgecourt, thus doing 
homage to truth* ^ 

The fiist noise 1 heard,’* said the young subaltern, I went 
into the street and inquired, and heard that a carriage, said to 
contain the royal tamily, had been arrested a quarter of an hour 
before, and that the inmates had been taken to the house of the 
Procurcur. There was a great crowd. The drums beat and the 
tocsin was sounded. Amid all this tumult, some one touched my 
shoulder, and 1 looked around. It was Damas, with a frock over 
his uniform. ‘ Are you in command of the hussars of Varennes ?’ 

^ said he. ‘ Yes,* I rejilied. * You know me ?* ‘ You are Count 
Charles de Damns.’ * Well, get on horseback at once, and ride, tCT 
Dun — to Stenay, and find the Marquis de Bouilld. Say Dando'ins 
and his men are prisoners at Sainte Menehould, and that my 
dragoons have mutinied. Say Ohoiseurs men threaten to join the 
peoplerafitA Vijat the king and royal family are prisoners, and that 
there is no hope but in him.* 1 thought that 1 could say nothing 
to such an order, but that it was my duty to obey it blindly. 1 
got on my horse, and rode as rapidly as 1 could to this place.** 

* Did Damas say nothing more ?’* 

Yes, that be would use every means to gain time to enable 
you, general, to reach Varennes.** 

** Foiward i” said the general ; ** each, I see, has dona the best 
he could. Let us do our best, also.** 

Turning to Count Louis, he said : ** Louis, I remain here, 
These gentlemen will take the diflTerent orders 1 give. The detach- 
ments at Mouza and Dun will march at once on Varennes, and, 
taking possession of the passage of the Meuse, will commence the 
attack. Rohrig, give this order, and say they will soon be sus- 
tained.’* 

The young man ro^e rapidly towards Dun* 

M. de Bouilld continued : ** Kaigecourt, go to the Swiss regi-„ 
ment of Castello, which is en route for Slenay. Wherever you find 
it, tell the state of affairs, and urge it on. Tell the commandant 
he must double its pace.” 

Having seen the young officer ride in an opposite direction to 
that De Rohiig had taken, he turned to his son: ** Jules,” said he, 
“ change your horse at Stenay, and go to Montmedy. Tell Klen- 
glin to march his regiment of Nassau infantry to Dun, and go him- 
self to Stenay.” 

The young man saluted and left. 

** Louis/* said De Bouille, ** the royal Germans are at Stenay V* 
« Yes, father.*’ 

•* They were orderet ^to be ready at dawn/* 

" 1 gave the order to the ciolonel myaelL'* 
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** Bring them to me. 1 will await them on the roadside. Perhaps 
1 may have other news. Th^ regiment is think you V* 

** Yes, father.’* ^ 

•* It is enough, then— we will march on Varennes.** 

Count Louis set out. I'en minutes aftir, he re*appeared. 

The royal Germans follow me," said he. 

You found them, then, ready to march ?** • 

** No — to my great surprise. The commandant must have mis^ 
understood my order ; for I found *him in bed. He got up how- 
ever, and promised himselt to go the barracks to hurry their 
departure. Fearing that you would become impatient, 1 came to 
account for the delay.*’ 

“ Very well,** said the general, “ he will come I” 

• , “ He said that he would follow me.** 

They waited ten minutes— a quarter of an hour — and then twenty 
minutes, but no one came. The general became impatient, and 
looked at kis son. 

** 1 will go back, father,” said he. ' 

Forcing his horse into a ga]lop,^he returned to the city. Long 
as the time appeared to General de^Bouille, it had been badly used 
by the commandant. Only a very few men were ready, and the 
young officer, complaining bitterly, renewed the generad’s order, 
and on a positive promise of the commandant that the regiment 
would follow in ten minutes, he returned to his father. 

As he returned, he observed that the gate be bad passed four 
times, was given in charge of the National Guard. 

He waited again for five minutes — ten minutes — a quarter of an 
hour — but no one came. Nearly an hour had passed, and M. de 
Bouill^ invited his son to go the third time to Stenay, and not to 
come back without the regiment. Count Louis left in a perfect • 
rage. When he reached the square, his ill-temper increased. 
Scarcely fifty men were mounted. 

He took those 6fty men, and occupied ^he gate, thus assuring 
himself free ingress and egress. He then went to the general, who 
yet waited for him, saying he was followed by the commandant 
and his soldiers. 

He thought so : but it was not until he was about to enter the 
citv for the fourth time, did he see the head of the Royal Germans. 

Under any other circumstances, M. de Boullle would have 
arrested the commandant by his own men, but now he fear^d^to 
offend the officers and soldie/b. *He, therefore, simply reproved 
the colonel for the dilatoriness, and harangued the soldierst lie 
told them for what an honourable duty they were intended, as not ^ 
' only the liberty but the life of tbe king and royal famvly vCere at 
stake. He promised the officer honours, the soldiers reward, and 
'distributed a hundred louis to the latter/J 

Tbe discourse and peroration preuipfiO^the intended effiset. An . 
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immenid cry of Vive h ro\,** wte heard, and the regiment at full 
trot set out for VarenneS. 

At Dun, guarding thetjhridge over the Meuse, was a detachment 
of thirty men, which M. Deslon, when he left Charny, bad posted 
there. The men were raliicd, and they moved on. 

They had to travel eight leagues, through a mountainous country, 
and they could not' march as rapidly as they wished. It was also 
'4ieceseary that the soldiers shoula be in a condition to stand a shock 
or a charge. 

It was, however, evident that they were in a hostile country, for 
in the villages, on either side, the tocsin was heard, and in advance 
something like a fusillade. They still advanced. 

^ ^At Grange le Bois, a horseman, bareheaded, seemed to devour 
ttie road, and made frequent tokens of anxiety to meet them. The 
regiment quickened its pace. 

This person was the Count de Charny. To the king ! gentle- 
men, to yoking !*’ said he, lifting his hand and rising in llis saddle. 

“ To th^ivlilj!** cried the officers and soldiers. 

Charny took his place in the ranks, and briefly exposed the state 
of aflfairs. The king when the count left was at Varennes. All 
then was not lost. 

The horses are very much fatigued, hut it matters not. The 
horses have had hay ; the men are heated with the hundred louis 
of M. de Bouill^. The regiment advances like a hurricane and 
cries ** Long live the king.** 

At Cressy, they met a priest. This priest is constitutional. He 
sees this regiment rushing towards Varennes. **Go! go!*’ said 
he. “ Fortunately, however, you will come too late.*’ 

The Count de Boiiilld hears and rushes on him with his sabre 
uplifted. “ Boy! boy!** said his father, “what would you doK' 

'J'be young count saw that he was about to kill an unarmed man, 
and that man too a priest. The crime was double. He took hie 
foot from the^stirrup and kicked the priest. 

** You come too late,” said the priest, as he rolled in the dust. 

They continued their journey, cursing tills prophet of misfortune. 

In the meantime they gradually approached the place where the 
shots were fired. M. Delson ana his seventy hussars, were skir- 
mishing with nearly the same number of National Guards. They 
ch^ed the guard dispersed it, end passed through. 

'.rhere they learned from M. Deslon, that the king left Vavennei 
at eight in the morning. M.’Bouttl took out his watch.* it 
wanttTd five minutes of nine. 

** Well, all hope is not lost. We must not attempt to go through 
the city. 'The streets will be barricaded. We will go around 
Varennes.” 

They turn to the righi^^'' The situation of the country makes the 
left impossible, they h^av<’^t■h^ river to cross, but it is fordable. 
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They leave Varennea on the right, ride through the fielda. They 
^ Vill on the road to Clermont attack the escort^ whatever be its force, 
and rescue the king or die. 

Two-thirds of the distance from the city,^ey come to the river. 
Charny dashes into it, followed by the De* jBouillds. The officers 
came next, and then the troopers. I'he stream i^ hidden by the 
L uniforms. In ten minutes all have crossed. The cool water has 
' refreshed officers and men. They galjop on towards Clermont. 

All at once Charny, who has preceded the regiment, pauses. 
He is on the brink of a masked canal, the top of the wall being, 
^vlevel with the ground. This canal he had forgotten, though it 
/ was laid down in the map. It is several leagues long, and every- 
!|^where presents the same difficulties. m 

tin less crossed at once, it cannot he crossed at all. Charny 
^set the example. He first rushed into the water. The canal is not 
'fordable, but the count’s horse swims towards the other shore. The 
hank, thouffl^is steep, and the horse's shoes cannot take h/>ld. 

Two or three times Charny sought to ascend, but iifspite of all 
the science of the rider, his horse, aifter desperate efforts, which 
were so intelligent as to seem almost human, slid hack for want of 
a foothold for his feet, and fell back in the water, panting and 
nearly drowning. Charny saw that what his horse, a thorough-bred 
V animal, could not do, four hundred troop horses dare not attempt. 

* He had failed, therefore. Fatality was too powerful. The king 
and queen were lost, and he had but one thing left to do — die 
with them. 

He makes a last effort, hut which like the others was useless. 
He, however, contrived to bury his sabre half its length in the 
glacixS. 

This sabre remained there as a point d'appui, useless for his 
horse but valuable to himself. 

In fact, Charny deserted his stirrup and bridle ; he leaves his 
t^horse to struggle in the water, and swims towards Ihtf sabre— he 
'Iceizes and grasps it, and after a few efforts, olitaius a foothold. 
i He looked back and saw Bouill4 and his son weefung with rage ; 
the soldiers moody and motionless, seeing, after Charny's effort, 
how vain it would be for them to seek to cross what he could not. 

M. de Bouilld wrung his hands in despair. He who had hithc-rto 
succeeded in every enterprise, all of whose deeds were crowned 
J with success, who had acquired ii^the army the name of the happy* 
i Bouilli, said sadly : Oh I genuemen, tell me now if 1 am hapiyr.” 

general,'^ said Charny from ihl other bank, *‘but 1 will 
, say that you have done all that man could do ; when 1 say so, I 
^^will be believed. Adieu, general.*' 

On foot across the fields, covered with mud, dripping with water, 
unarmed, for his pistols were wet, Charny' took his way and dis- . 
appeared among the trees, which like tfdf^siried sentinels, appeared 
here and there on the road. * * 
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This road was that by which the king and royal family were 
being taken. He has^only to follow to overtake them. 

Before be did so, he looked back, and on the banks of tbe ac- 
cursed canal saw Bouill^ and his troop who, though unable to ad- 
vance, would not retrej^. He made them one last signal, and then 
rapidly turning a comer, disappeared. 

He had to guide him only — the immense noise proceeding from 
the cries, shouts, and menaces of ten thousand men. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE DEPARTURE. 

Let ug retur n to the house of M. Sausse. # 

('harnJpHSrd scarcely touched the step, when the door opened, 
and Billot stood before him. 

His face was dark ; his eyes, the brows of which were corrugated 
by thought, were anxious and deep. He p; ss d in review all the 
characters of the drama, but he could muko but two observa- 
tions : • 

The flight of Charny — it was evident. The count was not there, 
and M. Damaa was closing the window. Billot looked around and 
fancied he saw Charny leap over the garden wall. 

The agreement concluded between the queen and De Romceuf, 
which the latter had pledged himself to, was that be would remain 
neuter. 

The room behind Billot was filled with many people, armed with 
guns, scythes, or sabres, whom one giesture of tbe fanner had 
driven out. 

These men, by some magnetic influence, seemed impelled to obey , 
the plebeian chief, in whom they saw a patriotism equal to their own^^', 
or rather a hatred not less intense. 

Billot looked around him ; as his eye met those of the armed ^ 
men, he saw he could rely on them, even if things came to extre- 
mities. 

. ** Well 1” said De Romceuf, are they decided to go 

The queen cast on Billot one of those oblique glances which . . 
would have pulverized those to whiun she addressed them, had she, ^ 
as she wished, have been able to infuse into it the power of light- 
ning. 

Without a reply she sate down, taking hold of the arms of her ' 
chair, as if she wished to keep herself steady. 

** The king request)!! d delay of a few moments/* said De Bomo^af; 

no dne has slept dui!teg:^he whole night.” 

Ml de Romceuf, "^' kaid Billot, ** you know well enough that their 
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majesties are fatigued, that they ask for delay because they expect 
de Bouill^ to arrive. Let, however, tb^ir majesties beware, 
for if they do not come willingly, they will be dragged by force.’* 
Villain !" said Damas, rushing towards Billot with his drawn 
sword. 

Billot folded his arms. The fact was, there was no necessity for 
his defending himself. Eight or ten men rushed'from the first to 
the second room, and Damas at once had ten different weapons at 
his breast. * 

The king saw that one word alone was necessary to ensure the 
death of De Choiseul, Damas, the guardsmen, and the two or three' 

' officers and sub-officers with him. “ Very well !” said he, “ put 
horses to the carriage, and we will go.’* 
ijadame Brennier, one of the queen’s ladies, shrieked and faintedJ*'' 
The dauphin began to cry. 

“ Monsieur!'* said the queen to Billot, “you have no children, 
or you would not he so cruel to a mother. 

Billot trembled, and with a hitter smile, said ; “ No«*i«iaUame, I 
have none.” * 

He then said to the king : “There is no need for your order; 
the horses are already harnessed.** 

“ Well, bring them up.*’ 

“ The carriage is at the door.” 

The king went to the window and saw that Billot told the truth. 
The uproar in the street had drowned the sound of the wheels. 

Tlie people saw the king. A loud cry, or rather menace, arose. 
The king grew pale. 

De Choiseul approached the queen. 

“ What does his majesty order? Myself and my companions had 
rather die than witness what passes here. 

“ Do you think M. de Chamy is safe ?” asked the queen in a 
low, hut anxious voice. 

> “ Yes ; I am sure of that,’* said M. de Choiseul. 

U “ Then let us go ! for heaven’s sake, though, both on your ac- 
, count and on ours, do not leave us.” 
liie king understood the queen’s fears. 

“ M. de Choiseul and M. cte Damas accompany us, hut I do not 
flee their horees.” 

“True,” said De Romoeuf,*^ ira cannot keep those gentlemen from 
following the king and queen/* 

“ These gentlemen can accooi^tnY the king and queen if they 
can. Our orders relate to the king and queen, but have no relation 
to them.” 

, The king said with more firmness than might have been expected 
from him, “ 1 will not go until these gentlemen have their horses.” 

V What say you to that ?”,said Billot, turr'ng to his men. 

“TJie king will not go until these gi?*;rlQ^ 4 en have their horses.”* ‘ 
. The men laughed. " ' 
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I will send for them/' said De Romoeof. 

Choiseul stepped in front of him, and said, ^ M. de Rommuf, do^^ 
not leave tHeir majesties. Your mission gives you some power 
over the people, and it will reflect credit on you, if not a hair of the 
heads of their majestiei*be injured.*’ 

De Romceuf uaused. Billot shrugged his shoulders. **Very 
well, I am going/’ said be. 

• He advanced iirst. When at the door he turned. You will 
follow me, will you not?^ * 

“ Be easy,” said the men, with a burst of laughter which indi- 
cated that in case of resistaflte, no pity was to be expected from, . 
them. \ 

^ They were so irritated, that they certainly would have employed * 
force against the royal family, had any attempt to escape to^n 
made. 

Billot did not have the trouble to come up stairs again. One of * 
the me njtood at the window, and watched what was going on in 
the strfeSR' "“All is ready,” said he, “ comc.*^ 

** Come,*’ said his companions, with an accent which admitted of 
no discussion. 

The king went first. Then came De Choiseul with the queen. 
Then came Damas, who gave his arm to Madame Eliaabeth. Ma- 
dame de Tourzel came next with the children, and after them the 
rest of the faithful groupe. 

Romceuf, as the envoy of the National Assembly, was particu* 
larlv charged with the care of the royal cortege. 

It must, however, be said, that Ue Romceuf,' himself, needed , 
looking after. It had been said that he had executed with great 
gentleness, the orders of the assembly, and that he had covertly, if 
not openly, favoured the escape of one of the king’s most faithful 
servants, who had left, it was said, only to summon Bouille to 
their aid. 

The result was thaVwhen at the door, while the conduct of Billot it 
was glorified by all the people, which seemed to recognize him as^s 
its chief, De Homoeuf heard around him on all aides, the words of 
aristocrat and traitor. 

They got into the carriage in Ac aame order in which they 
descended the stairway. The guattf^en resumed their places on 
the seat. ' 

.. Just as they came down, M.^ de Yalory approached the king, 

** Sire;” said he, *' my comrafle afld mysdf have come to ask a 
ftfviSur of your majesty.” •' 

** What is it said the king, amazed that he had yet any favour 
to dispose of. , ^ 

Sire, the favour, aipce we have no longer the honour of serving 
’ you as soldiers is, thaVWe may be near you as servants.** 

*' Servants! gentlentfjsr^ thing is impossible,*’ said the ^ing. 

*M. d% Valory«bowh{r. '‘Sire/* said be, ** in the situation in 
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^ wMch your majesty is, it is our opinion, that such a duty would do 
jiihour to a prince of the blood ; for so much better reason does it 
Mo honour to poor gentlemen like ourselvesi^* 

Well, gentlemen,” said the king, with tears in his eyes, '' re- 
‘Slain with us and never leave us.” ^ 

Thus these two young men, making a reality of their livery, and 
IHeir factitious duties as couriers, resumed their places'on tlie seats. 

Gentlemen,” said the king, wdsh to go to Montmedy. 
W’osti lions, take me thither.” * 

A cry, not from a single voice, but froni the whole population 
-yk beard. It shouted : “ To Paris.” 

^ VAfter a moment's silence, Billot, with his sabre^ pointed out the 
•w^^d he wished them to follow, and shouted, ” To Clermont.” 

' . 'J’he'^'Camage began to move. 

” I call you to witness that violence is used against me,” said 
the king. 

The unfortunate king, exhausted by this exertion, which ex- 
ceeded any one he had yet made, sank back in the carria^Detween 
the queen and Madame Elisabeth. 

The coach rolled on. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE JOURNEY OP SORROW. 

.The royal family continued on to Paris, making what we may call 
the journey of sorrow. 

'i'hey advanced slowly, for the horses could not walk but as fast 
as the escort, which was in chief composed of men armed with , 
scythes, forks, guns, sabres, pikes, and flails, the whole number 
being completed by an infinite number of women and children, 
Ttffe women lifted their children above their heads to show them, 
thVking was being brought back by force to his capital, and whom 
^me had ever evnected to see so situated. 

They reached Clermont without seeing, though the distance was 
^four leagues, any diminution in the terrible escort, those of the 
men who composed it, and whose occupations called them home- 
ward, being replaced by others in the environs, who wished to 
grijoy a spectacle with which others |^ad been satisfied. 

Among all the captives of this fravelling prison, two were mo8| 
exposed to the anger of the crowd, and mtfte completely the butts 
eif its menaces ; these were the unfortunate guardsmen on the box., 
l^^ery. moment, and this was one way to strike at the royal falnily, 
^Aieir persons having been declared by the National Assembly in- 
^violable, at every moment, bayonets were directed against their 
breasts, some scythe, which might weU hAve Iwen that of death, 
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was elevated Above tbeir heads, or else some lance fi;1ided like t 
serpent between the intervals to j^rick them, and was brou^ \ 
back quick as lightning to gratify its master, by showing by US '* 
point that it had not been misdirected. 

All at once they law, with surprise, a man bare-headed, without^ 
a hat, without arms; and with his dress all mud-stained, pierce the 
crowd, after Slaving simply spoken respectfully to the king and' 
queen, rush towards the box of the carriage, and take his plai* f 
between the guardsmen. ' 

The queen uttered a cry of joy. She had recognized Charny. 

'lliey reached Ste. Menehould at about two in the afternoon 
The loss of sleep during the night of their departure, and tbe« 
citement they had gone through, had its effect on all, especially 
the dauphin, who, at that place, had a violent fever. The king 
ordered a halt. 

Perhaps of all the cities on the road, Sainte- Menehould was the 
one most excited against the unfortunate family of prisoners. No 
attehtiof?^Was paid to the king's order, which was superseded by 
one from Billot, to put horses to the carriage. He was obeyed. 

'I'he passage through the city was cruel. The enthusiasm ex- 
cited by the appearance of Drouet, to whom the appearance of the 
prisoners was due, would have been a terrible lesson to them if 
kings could learn anything. In these Cries, however, Louis XV I., 
and Marie- Antoinette only saw a blind fury^ and in these patriutii*’ 
anxious to save France, they only saw rebels. 

At the entrance into Sainte- Menehould, the crowd, like an inun- 
dation, covered the whole plain, and could not cross the narrow 
street. 

it burst around the two sides of the city, following the exterior 
contour ; as, however, they only stopped at Ste. Menehould long 
enough to change the horses at the other side of the city, it 
crowded around the carriages more orderly than ever. 

The king had fancied, and this idea, perhaps alone, had excr*|d 
him to adopt a wrong course, that the people of Paris alone 
enraged, and had relied on the provinces. He had not 
alienated the country, bul it was perfectly pitiless towards him'. 
The country people had terrified De Choiseul at the bridge of 
Someville, had imprisoned Dandoins at Sainte^Menehould, had 
fired on Damas at Clermont, and had killed Isidor beneath the 
king’s eyes. All protested against his flight, even the priest, whom,, 
the Chevalier de Bouill6 htd kiiked from his horse. > " 

^ Tiiey reached Chalons at a late hour. The carriage drove into ^ 
the court-yard of the intendant, whither preparations had beer^ 
ordertid by a courier, . 

The court«>yard was filled by the National Guard of the city, aniL 
by spectators. 

At the door where the tumultuoue cort^e had paused, qries hU 
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ceased, and a kind of murmur of compassion waa heard when th« 
rpj^^al family left the carriage. They found a supper as sumptuom 
i possible, and with an elegance which astonished the prisoners. 

Servants were in attendance, but Chamy claimed the privilegf 
for himself and the guardsmen to wait at table. Such a humilia- 
tion which to-day would seem strange, was atf excuse for Charny 
not to lose sight of the king, and to be prepareddfor anyjconnincture. 
\ The queen understood, though she had not even looked towards 
jfm nor thanked him with her hand, eyes^or by a word. 

Charny knew the state of feeling in every village. Now, Chalons 
was an old commercial town, mlh a population of bourgeoisie, 
'^i^d-holders and nobles. It was aristocratic. 

result was, that while at the table their host, the intendant 
the department, bowed to the queen, who expecting nothing 
fayoui^ble, looked anxiously at him. 

Madame,** said he, ‘‘the young girls of Chalons wish to offer 
your majesty flowers.** 

The queen in surprise looked towards Madame Elizabeth and the 
king. “ Flowers ?’* said she. 

“ Madame,’* said the intendant, “ if the hour be inconvenient, 
and badly chosen, I will order that they be not admitted.** 

“ No ! no I do not say so 1 Girls — flowers— let them coine.*’^ 
The intendant withdrew, and a moment after, twelve girls, at 
l'>om fourteen to sixteencyears of age, the most beautiful that could 
hj| found, passed the ante-chamber, and stopped at the door 
^ “ Come in I come in, my children I*’ said the queen, extending 
her arms to them. 

Qne of the young girls, the interpreter, not only of her compan- 
ions, but of their parents and the city, had committed to memory 
an address. She was about to repeat it, but when the queen 
oflfered her arms, at the sight of the emotion of the royal family, 
she could but weep, and utter these words, which came from her 
lips in the deepest distress : ** Ab, your majesty, what a mis- 
for^ane!” • 

whe queen took the bouquet, and kissed the young girl. 

<."'’?harny whispered in the king’s ear ! “ Perhaps, your majesty, 
this city may be turned to advantage. Perhaps all is not lost, and 
with your leave given, 1 will descend and report to you what I 
^.^ve seen seen and done perhaps.** 

“ Go,'* said the king, “ but be prudent. Did anything happen 
•to, you, 1 would never be consoled. ^ Two deaths in one family, 
®^ds ! are more than enough.” • ' ^ 

^ Sire, my life, like the lives of my broth^s, is your own !’! He 
left. As he did so. however, he wiped away a tear. 

The. presence of the royal family only retained the apparent 
'^mneU of this Arm-hearted man, and made him seem so much of 
;4 stoic* ** Poor Isidor !*' said he. He placed bis hand on hts 
breast to jsee if he had still in his pockets the papers which Do 
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Clioiseul had found on hia brother* and wbkh be purposed tl 
reaf], at tbe first quiet moment, religiously, as if they had beej 
a will. 'IMJ 

Behind tbe young girls, whom Madame Hoyale kissed like siT 
ters, were the parents, almost all of whom were bourgeois, oS 
nobles. They cad.e humbly and timidly to salute their sovereigjJ 
In about half an' hour Charny returned. 

The queen bad seen him go out and return, and her eye could 
not posnibly read the reasons. ^ 

** Well?*' asked the king, leaning towards Charnst ■ 

'*A11, sire, is well. The National Guard cdferf,\^^{norr6w, 
escort your majesty to Montmedy.'* ^ 

**Then you have decided on something I'* " ^ 

“ Yes, sire — wittt the principal men. To-morrow, before leavU^ 
the king will ask to hear mass, and they cannot refuse permission. 
It is a festival day. The king will find his carriage at the door of 
the church, and will enter it. Vivats will be heard, and the king 
will then order the carriage to be driven to Montmedy.’' 

' It is well,’* said Louis XVI., and if the state of things do not 
change, all will be as you say ; only do you and your companies 
go to sleep ; for you will additionally need it, to«morrow.** 

The reception of the young girls and their parents was not pro- 
lobged ; and the king and royal family retired at nine o'clock. 

When they retired, the sentinel at the door recalled to them 
that they were yet prisoners. r- 

An hour afterwards, having been relieved, the sentinel asloed 
leave to speak to the chief of the escort, Billot. 

lie was supping in the street with the men who had come from 
the difierent villages on the route, and sought to induce them to 
remain until morning. 

The majority of these men had seen what they wished — that is 
the king — and each wished to keep the approaching holyday (Fete 
Dieu) in his own village. Billot sought to retain them, for he was 
uneasy at the fedmg displayed by the aristocratic city. v 

They replied ; “ if we do not retiifn to-morrow, who will 
preparations for the festivals, and place hangings before 
nouses ?*’ 

The sentinel surprised hipi in the midst of this conversation. 
They talked together in an animated manner. Billot sent foy, 
Drouet. Tbe same whispered conversation was continued. BiUojt 
and Drouet then went together to the post-house, the mast# A 
which was a friend to the ia»ter. Two horses were at once«l» 
died, and ten mimitea after. Billot galloped towards Rheiins, vul 
, Drouet to Vitry-le Franyais. V. f 

Day came, and not more than six hundred men remained o^i • 
escort. Those wljo did remain were the most outr^, or the meatr^i 
They bad slept in the street on hales of straw, which had 
brought to them, and when morning came, they saw half a 
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pen in uniform enter the intendancy, and immediately after, leave 
in haste. 

There ivas a station of the Guards of Villeroy in Chalons ; and 
about a dozen of those gentlemen were in the city. They came for 
orders to (>harny. 

Charny bade them put on their uniforms and be at the church 
when the king should leave it* They wenuto j>repare themselves. 

As we have said, some of the peasants who, ths previous even- 
li ing, had escorted the king had not retired at night because they 
were worn out : in the morning, boweter, they began to reckr)n up 
the leagues. Some were ten, others fifteen from home. Two or 
three hundred set out in spite of the persuasion of their comrades. ’ 
^ ^ Now they might rely on at least an equal number of National 
' Guards devoted to the king, leaving out the officers, who were to 
' be united into a kind of sacred battalion, ready to set an example* 
’ of exposure to all dangers. 

* At six in the morning, the inhabitants who were most zealous 
were out, and in the court-yard of the intendancy. Charny and 
the guardsmen were with them. The king arose at SMbsn, and said 
that he wished to attend mass. Nothing seemed to oppose the 
accomplishment of the wish. 

The king seemed pleased; Charny, though, shook his head. 
Though he did not know Drouet, he knew Billot. 

All seemed favourable, however. The streets were crowded, 

I but it was easy to see the population sympathised with the king. 

^ 'While the blinds of the room of the king ond queen were closed, 
the crowd, not to disturb them, had moved about quietly and 
calmly, lifting up its hands to heaven, and the four or five hundred 
peusTints of the escort, who would not return home, were scarcely 
observaliie in its masses. 

As soon, though, as the blinds of the royal chambers were 
opened, cries of “ Vive le roi,” and Vive la reine,'* were uttered 
so energetically, that the king and queen appeared at the balcony. 

, The cries were then unanimous, and for a Ijist time th« captive 
sovereigns seemed condemned to disappointment* 

, * Well,*’ said Louis XVI. to Marie Antoinette, all goes well.” 

^ She lifted her eyes to heaven, but made no reply. 

Just then the ringing of the clock was heard. Charny tapped 
lightly at the door. 

“ Very well,** said the king ; “lam ready.” 

Charny glanced at the king, who seemed calm, and almost firm! , 
He had suffered so much, that b> Altering he seemed to have lost 
his irresolution. • * 

The carriage was at the door. The king and queen were sur- 
rounded by a crowd at least as considerable as that of the previous 
•^veiling. Instead, however, of insults, it demanded no favour but 
n word, a ^riance, or permission to touch the apparel of the king, er 
leave to kiss the queen’s hand. 
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The three officers got on the box ; the driver iras ordered to 
proceed to the church, and did not heeitate. Who was to give j 
counter order ? — the chiefs were absent* Charny looked roun^ 
and saw neither Drouet or Billot. They reached the church. 

1/very moment the number of National Guards increased at the 
corner of every etreetc they joined the cortege by companies. At 
the church-door Ohai^y saw that he had six hundred men. 

Places had been kept for the royal family beneath a kind of 
daivS, and though but eight o’clock the priests began high mass^ 
Charny saw it. He feared nothing so much as delay, which might 
be fatal to his hopes. He sent word to the priest that mass must 
last but a ouarter of an hour. understand,” said the m% 
nister, and 1 shall pray God to grant his majesty a prosperous 
voyage.” 

The mass lasted just a quarter, and yet Charny, more than 
twenty times, looked at bis watch. The king could not hide hiij 
impatience, whilst the queen leaned her head on the Prie-Dieu. At 
ength the priest turned and said, “ J/e, missa est'* 

As he left the altar, be turned and blessed the royal family, who 
bowed and answered in the response of the formula used by the 
priest, ** Amen” 

They went to the door ; those who had come to hear mass knelt, 
and moved their lips, though no audible sound was uttered. It 
was easy to guess the prayers that trembled on their mute lips. 

At the door were ten or a dozen mounted Guardsmen. Th^ 
ro^'al escort had begun to assume colossal proportions ; yet it was 
evident that the peasants, with their rude will, with their arms, less 
mortal, perhaps, than those of the citizens, but more terrible in ap- 
pcarance—a third had guns, and the rest pikes and scythes — might 
oe a dangerous enemy. 

Not without something of fear did Charny lean to\vards the 
king, and, asking his orders, saying to encourage him : Let us 
on, sire.” 

The king was cbicided. He looked out of the window, and 
•peaking to those who surrounded him, said : ** Gentlemen, yesten 
day, at Varennes, 1 was seized. 1 ordered them to take me to 
Montmedy, yet I was dragged towards a revolted capital. 1 was 
then amid rebels ; to-day, faithful subjects surround me, and ] 
,order you to escort me to Montmedy.” 

“ To Montmedy !” said Charny. "To Montmedy!” said the 
Guardsmen of Villeroy. ” To Montmedy !’* shouted the Nations^ 
Guards of Chalons, with one voice. 

k chorus of " Vive le Hoi !” was heard. 

Charny looked at the peasants, who seemed, in the absence ol 
Drbuetrand Billot, to be commanded by the Garde Fran 9 aise. lyhc 
bad been on duty at the king’s door. He followed, and made his 
men silently seem to obey, and sufTering the whole NationaJ 
* Guard to pass^ formjygg his rude masses in the rear. Cbasny 
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came uneasy, but, situated as he was, he could not prevent it, nor 
^ ask for any explanation. 

I'he explanation was soon given* As they advanced towards the 
gate of the city, it seemed to him that, in spite of the sound of the 
wheels and the murmurs of the crowd, a dull murmur was heard 
in the distance. He placed his hand on t^ knee of the guards- 
man by his side, and said : All is lost !**/ « 

Just then they turned the angle of the wall. Two roads ended 
there, one of which led to Vitry-le-fran^ais, and the other to 
Rheims. Down each of these roads, with drums beating and 
colours flying, advanced large Imdies of the National Guards. One, 
seemed to be composed of eighteen hundred, and the other of 
twenty-five hundred men, or of three thousand. Each seemed 
commanded by a mounted man. These horsemen were Billot aneW 
Dfouet. 

, Charny had but to glance at them to see all. The absence of 
Billot and Drouet, hitherto inexplicable, was now plain enough. 

They must have learned what was going on at Ch^ons, and had 
set out to Rheims and Vitry-le-Fran^ais, to bring up the National 
Guanls of those cities. Their measures had been so well arranged 
that both arrived at once. They halted their men on the square, 
closing it entirely. The cortege paused. 

'riic king looked out of the window ; he saw Charny standing, 
palp and with his tpeth clenched, in the road. “ What is the mat- 
ter V* asked the king. 

“ Our enemies, sire, have obtained a reinforcement, and now 
load their arms, while behind the National Guards of Chalons, the 
peasants stand already loaded.” 

** What think you of that, M. de Chamy 

“ That, sire, we are between two fires. This is no reason why, 
however, you cannot pass, if you wish to do so ; but, sire, whither 
your majesty will go, 1 know not.” 

•'Well,” said the king, “let us return.” 

The young men on the seat sprang to the door, around which 
•the Guards of Villeroy collected. These brave and gallant officers 
asked nothing better than an opportunity to enter into a contest 
' with their opponents. The king, however, repeated more positively 
the order he had given before. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Charny, “ let us return — the king will have it 
80,” and taking one of the horses by the bridle, he turned the heavy 
carriage around. ^ , • 

The royal carriage was driven sadly enough towards Pyis, 
under the surveillance of those two men, who had forced it to re- 
sume its direction, until when, between Stenay and Dormans, 
Cfiarny— thanks to his stature and the elevation of hi^ seat — 
Charny saw a carriage, drawn by four post-horses, advancing 
rapidly. He perceived at once that this carriage either brought, 
Bomeimportant news or some distinguished individual. 
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When it had joined the advance guard of the escort, after the 
exrhang[e of a few words, the ranks of the advance i^^uard opened, , 
and the men who composed it respectfully presented arms. 

'J’hree men descended from the carriage. Two of them were 
utter strangers to the royal escort and prisoners. The third had 
scarcely put his foot oi( the ground, when the queen whispered to 
the king: ** Latour-Mal'ibourg — the scape-goat of Lafayette!*' 

Shaking her head, she said, Thia presages nothing good.’* 

The oldest of the three nten advanced, and, opening the door of 
the carriage, rudely said, ** I am Petion, and those two gentlemen 
' are Barnave and Latour-Maubourg. Wd are sent by the National 
Assembly to escort the king, and to prevent popular anger from 
anticipating justice. Sit closer together, and make room for us.” 

• The queen cast on the deputd from Chartres, and his two corn- 
panions, one of those disdainful glances of which the daugbterof 
Maria Theresa was so prodigal. l^tour-Maubourg, a courtier of the ^ 
school of Lafayette, could not support her eye. ‘'Their ma-' 
jesties^” saidj^e, **are much crowded, and I will get into the next 
carriage.” 

** Go where you please,” said Petion ; " my place is in the queen's 
carriage, and thither 1 will go.'* He got into the carriage. 

The king, queen, and Madame Elizabeth, occupied the back 
seat. Petion looked at them, and said: “As delegate of the 
National Assembly, the post of honour belongs to me. Be pleased 
to sit on the other side,” 

Madame Elizabeth arose, and gave her seat to Petion, casting a 
look of ])erfect resignation on the king and queen. 

Barnave stood outside, hesitating to enter a carriage in which . 
seven persons were already crowded. “Well, Barnave,” said 
Petion, “ will you get in ?” 

“ Where shall I sit ?” said Barnave, evidently much annoyed. 

“ Do you wish a seat ?” said the queen, bitterly. 

“ I thank you, madame, but 1 will find a place with those gentle- 
men on ihS box.” • 

Madame Elizabeth drew Madame Royale close to her, &nd the, 
queen took the dauphin on her knees. Thus room was made for < 
Barnave, who sat opposite to the queen, with his knees close to'^' 
her. 

“ Forward I" said Petion, without asking the king's consent. 
The procession started amid loud cries of ” Long live the National 
'Assembly!” 

As soon as Barnave took his place opposite the queen, the king 
said: “Gentlemen, I asshre you 1 never intended to leave. the 
kingdom 1” 

Barnave, who was seated, arose, and said to the king : “ k^on- 
sieur, fs that so ? That word will preserve France.” He sat c 
• down. 

Then something strange passed between that man, sprung from | 
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the bcrargeoieie of a proviaeiiil city, and that woman, descended 
r from one of the greatest thrones of the world. 

They sought to read the hearts of each other, not as two 
political enemies who wish to search out state secretSt but like a 
man and woman who would penetrate the mysteries of love. 
Whence arose in the heart of Bamave thAt sentiment which the 
piercing eye of Marie-Antoinette diBoo;;^red, after the lapse of 
a few minutes. 

Barnave claimed to be the successor of Mirabeau. In bis 
opinion he had already pccupied his place in the tribune. There 
was one thing besides, however. In the opinion of idl-*-we know> 
how— Mirabeau had seemed to enloy the confidence of the king, 

' and the favours of the queen. The one, and only conference 
. Mirabeau had ever enjoyed, had been exaggerated into many^ 
and from the known audacity of the great tribune, the queen 
ft had been represented as having yielded even to weakness. A$ 
this time it was the fashion not only to slander Marie-Antoi- 
nette, but to also believe them. 

Bamave was anxious to be the complete successor of Mira- 
beau ; that was his reason for being so anxious to be one of the 
envoys. He was appointed, and went with the assurance of a 
man who knows that if he cannot win a woman's love, he has 
the power at least to make himself hated. 

All this the queen, with one rapid glance, at once saw. She 
also saw that Barnave paid great attention t(r her. Five or six 
times during the quarter of an hour, when Barnave sat in front 
of her, the young deputy looked carefully on the three men who 
were on the seat of the oarriage, and from it he looked each 
time more bitterly at the queen. 

Barnave knew that one of the three, he did not know which, 
was the Connt de Charny, whom public rumour represented as 
the queen's lover, 

The queen saw this. At once she acquired great power. She 
' had detected the weak point in the cuirass df her advl^rsary : she 
*had only to strike and strike firmly. 

'* Monsieur," said she, to the king, *^you heard what the 
leader of our guard said 
** About what, madome P" 

” About the Count de Charny.*’ 

Barnave trembled. The queen did not fail to notice this 
tremor, for his knee touched hfiA. « 

Did he not say that he was responsible for the life of^the 
count P" said the king. 

“ Yes, sire ; to the countess, too.” 

* Well I" said the king. 

. “ Well, sir, the Countess of Charny is my old friend. T)o you 
not think that on my return to Paris, 1 had best give De Charny* 
a leate, so that he may visit his wife? He has run great risk, and 
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his brother has been killed for us. 1 think, to ask him to continue 
his services would be cruel,** ^ 

Baruavc stared. 

** You are right, madame/’ smd the king, **but I doubt if the 
count Avill consent.** , 

** Well then, each ot us will have done what is right ; we will j 
have offered, anfl De CrarCy refused. We have additional reasons 
to congratulate ourselves, as ive did not bring the count with us. 

1 fancied him safe in Par^, when all at once 1 saw him at the 
carriage door.” 

” True !” said the king, ** but it proves that the count needs a 
stimulus to induce him to do his duty.'* 

Barnave w*as in one of those states of mind, when to contend * 
-with an attractive woman one would undertake an Herculean task & 
with the certainty of being overcome. He asked the Supreme • 
Being (in 1791 people did not ask God) to grant him some oppor-* 
tunity to attract the eyes of the royal scorner on him ; and all at 
once as if thei^Supreme Being had heard the prayer addressed him, 
a poor priest who had watched by the road-side drew near to 
obtain a better view, and lifting his eyes to heaven, said : ” Sire I 
God bless your majesties I’* 

The bearing of the old man, the prayer he pronounced was 
replied to by the people with a roar, and before Barnave had 
aroused himself from nis reverv, the old priest was thrown down , 
and would have been murdered, had not the queen in terror said : 

“ Monsieur ! see you not what is going on ?’* J 

Barnave looked up, and at once saw the ocean beneath which 
the old man had disappeared, and which in tumultuous waves * 
rolled around the coach. 

“Wretches!" said he. He threw himself against the door, 
burst it open, and would have fallen, had not Madame Elizabeth, 
by one of those motions of the heart, which were to her so prompt, 
seized his skirts. 

“Tigers'!” said hte; “you are Hot Frenchmen, or France, the 
home of the brave, has become the abode of murderers.’’ 

The people fell back, and the old man was saved. 

11c arose, saying: “You are right to save me young man; 1 
will pray for you.” Making the sign of the cross, he withdrew. 

The people suffered him to pass, overcome by the bearing and 
glance of Barnave, who seemed the statue of command. 

• When the old man had gone, th^joung deputy sate down simply 
and naturally, without showing any evidence that he believed he 
bad saved a life. ** 

“ Monsieur,” said the queen, “I thank you.** 

These words awakened an emotion in all Barnave’s body. 
Beyond all doubt, never since he knew Marie-Antoinette, had she 
. been so attractive and beautiful. 

He was ready to fall at her feet, but the young dauphin uttered 
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a cry of pain. The cliild had annoyed the virtuous Petion by some 
trick, and the patriot had pulled his ear very sharply. 

The king grew red with rage, the queen grew pale with shame. 
She reached out her arms and took the child from Petion's knees, 
and placed him on Barnave’s. 

Marie- Antoinette wished to take him herself. said the 

dauphin, 1 am very comfortable here!** J * 

Barnave had changed his position, so as to enable the queen to » 
take the child if she pleased, but either .from coquetry or policy, 
she suffered him to remain where he was. 

Just then there passed through Barnave’s mind something un-« 
translatable : he was at once proud and happy. 

The child began to iday with Barnave’s ruffles, with his sash and 
tlire buttons of his coat as a deputy. The buttons bore one eti* 
graven device, and occupied the dauphin’s attention. He called 
the letters one by one, and then uniting them, read these four 
words : “ Live free or die.*^ 

** What, Monsieur, does that mean ?” 

It means, fine fellow, that Frenchmen have sworn to have 
a master no longer. Do you understand that V* 

“ Petion !” said Barnave. 

‘*AVelI,” said Petion, as naturally as possible, ''give another 
explanation of the device if you can.” 

Barnave was silent. The device on the night before seemed 
sublime— now it was cruel. 

The queen wiped a tear from her eyes. 

The carriage continued to roll through the crowd. They soon 
came to the city of Dormans. 

Nothing had been prepared for the royal family. It was forced 
to descend at an inn. 

Either, by order of Petion, or because the inn was really full, 
meagre accommodations were found for the royal family, who were 
installed in three garrets. 

When he left the carriage, Charny, according to custom, wished 
to approach the king and queen to receive their orders. A glance 
of the queen, however, bade him keep away. Though he did not 
understand the motive, the count obeyed it. 

Petion had gone into the inn, and taken charge of the arrange- 
ments. He did not take the trouble to come down stairs again, 
and a waiter came to say that the rooms of the royal family were 
ready. • • ' * 

Barnave was in a terrible state ; he/elt the greatest anxiety to 
offer the queen his arm, but he feared lest she who had so insisted 
on etiquette in the case of Madame de Noailles would ppply tho * 
same ideas to him He waited therefore. 

‘ The king got out first, leaning on the arms of the two guards* • 
men, De Malden and De Valory. * 
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The queen got out and reached her arms for the dauphin, hut aa 
if the poor child felt how necessary the flattery was to his mother^ ^ 
he said : No, 1 will remain with my friend Barnave.” 

Marie Antoinette made a sign of assent, accompanied by a sweet 
smile. Barnave suffered Madame Royale and Madame Elizabeth 
to get out, and then folbwed with the dauphin in his arms. 

The queen ascended tVe tortuous and difficult stairway, leaning 
, on her husband’s arm. At the first story she paused, thinking 
that twenty steps were high enough. The voice of the waiter, 
however, was heard, saying : Higher ! higher 1 *' 

' She continued to ascend. 

The sweat of shame hung on Barnave’s brow. What ! higher 1 ** 
aaid he. 

o Yes,” said the waiter. “ This story contains the dining room 
and the rooms of the gentlemen of the Assembly.” 

Barnave became dizzy. Petion had taken rooms for himself and 
his colleague on the first story, and had sent the royal family to 
the garret. 'l>e young deput^, however, said nothing; hearing, 
however, without doubt, the first outbreak of the*queen when she 
saw the rooms of the^second story had been occupied by Petion, 
while she had been sent to the third, he placed the dauphin on the 
landing. 

** Mother,” said the young prince to his mother, ” my friend 
Barnave is going.” 

” He is right,** said the queen, glancing around the room. 

A moment after, they announced to their majesties that dinner 
was served. The king came down, and saw six covers on the 
table. He asked why there were six. 

" One,” said the waiter, is for the king, one for the queen, one 
for Madame Elizabeth, one for Madame Royale, one fur the dauphin, 
and another for M, Petion.” 

Why not for MM. Barnave and de Lalour-Maubourg P” 

'*They were prepared, sir, but M. Barnave ordered them to be 
removed,*' 

“ And left Petion's ?** 

“ M. Petion insisted on it.” 

At this moment the grave, more than grave face — austere— of 
the deputy of Chartres appeared at the door. 

The king acted as if he were not there, and said to the boy : ” I 
sit- at the table only with my family, and with those we invite. 
V/e will not sit down.” •' * 4 . 

“ Lwiis aware,” said Petipn, "that your majesty had forgotten 
the first article of the rights of man. 1 thought, though, it would 
pretend £9 do so.” 

'Ihe king seemed not to hear Petion, as he had not to see him, 
.and bade the boy take away the plate. The servant obeyed, and 
Pation left in a perfect rage. 
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M. de Malden/* said the king, close the door, that we may 
be alone.'* De Malden obeyed, and Pction heard the door closed 
behind him. 

The king thus dined enfamille. The two guardsmen served as 
usual. 

When the supper was over, and the ki*ig was about to rise from 
his chair, the door of the room opened, and th^eir majesties wore 
requested by Barnave to take the rooms on the first floor instead 
of their own. c 

Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette looked at each other. They 
thought to assume dignity and repulse courtesy from one of tl]e 
delegates to punish another was best. That would have been the 
king's wish, but the dauphin ran forward and cried: “Where is 
my friend Barnave ?’* ^ 

The queen followed the dauphin, and the king the queen. Bar- 
nave was not there. 

Twice or thrice on the road the queen had remarked the pro- 
fusion of flowers in the gardens. The room of the queen was 
filled with the most magnificent spring flowers, ^d, at the same 
time, the open windows brought perfumes too strong to escape. 
Tlie roousseline curtains only prevented any indiscreet eye from 
watching the august prisoners. This was Barnave’s work. 

In the meantime, what had become of Charny ? 

Charny, we have seen, in obedience tog sign from the queen, 
bad withdrawn, and had not re-appeared. 

Charny, whose duty bound him to the king and queen, was 
please to receive this order, the cause of which he did not ask, for 
it gave him time to think. For three days he had lived so rapidly, 
he had, so to say, lived so much for others, that he was not sorry 
to leave their griefs and think of himself. 

Charny was a noble of other days. He was, above all things, a 
man of family. He worshipped his brothers, the father of whom 
he really was. When Georges died,>hi8 grief had been intense; 
he had, however, been able to kneel by his body in* the dark and 
sombre court-yard of Versailles, and expend his grief in tears ; at 
least he had another brother, Isidor, to whom all his affection took 
wing ; Isidor who, if possible, had become dearer to him than 
ever, during the three or four months which preceded his de- 

E arture, and since he had been the meansof commuication between 
imself and Andrde. 

We have sought, if not to exjdain, at least to describe, the sm- 
gular mystery of the separafion of certain hearts which absence 
seemed to animate, rather than cool, ^nd which, in separation, find 
a new aliment to sustain them. The less Charny saw of Andr^e,^ 
the more he thought of her, and to think of Andrce was to 
Jove her. • 

When he saw Andr6e — ^^vhen he was by her — he seemed to ' 

by -a statue of ice, which the least ray would melt, and which:' 

• • * 
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when in the shade, feared, as a statue really of ice might, the ap- 
proach of a ray. He was in contact with her cold icy bearing — 
wiih her grave and veiled words, beyond which he saw nothing. 

As soon, however, as he left her, distance produced its ordinary 
effect, by extinguisliing the too rare tints, and dimming the out- 
lines, which were too defined. Then the cold bearing of Andree 
bcfcame animated-^her regular, measured voice became sonorous 
and animated — the droopmg eye was uplifted, and shed a humid 
%nd devouring flame — a secret fire seemed to animate the statue, 
and through her alabaster bosom he saw the circulation of the 
l)lood, and the beating of the heart. 

Ah, in these moments of absence and solitude, Andrde was really 
the queen’s rival ! In the darkness of those nights, Charny fan- 
cied that the door of his room opened, and the tapestry uplifted, 
while, with murmuring lips, she approached his door with opened 
arms. Charny then opened his arms, and called to the sweet 
vision. Charny then sought to press the phantom to his heart, 
but, alas! it escaped him. He embraced only a void, and from 
his dream shrarTiV back into cold and sad reality ! 

Isidor then became dearer than Georges had ever been. Both 
had died for that fatal woman, fur a cause full of abysses. For 
the same woman, into the same abyss, Charny, too, would cer- 
tainly fall. 

Well, for two days since the death of his brother — since the last 
embrace of his blooii-stained arms — since he had pressed his pale 
lips, warm with his last sigh — M. de Choiscul had given him the 
papers he had found on Isidor’s person, yet he had scarcely time to 
think of bis owm sorrow. 

The signal of the queen to keep away he had received as a 
favour, and accepted with pleasure. He at once sought for some 
place aside, where, in reach of the royal family, if they should 
will, he might yet be alone with bis sorrow, and isolated with his 
' tears. He found a garret vacant near the stairway, where De 
Malden and De Valory watched. 

There he sat alone. He took the bloody papers from his pocket, 
the only relics of bis brother. With his head resting on his hands 
•^with his eyes fixed on the letters in which the thoughts of one 
no moie rontinued to live — he suffered, for along time, silent tears 
to ^course down bis cheeks. He sighed, looked up, shook his 
bead, and opened a letter. It was from Catherine. 

,For several months Charny had suspected a liaison between 
Isidoi and the farmer’s daughter. * When at Varennes, Billot un- 
dertodk to tell him all the^'details. Not until that time did he 
, suffer it to assume its due importance in his mind. This im- 
purtahee was increased by reading the letter. Then he saw tha 
mistress' a'aim was sanctified by that of the mother, and ('aihe-, 
Dine expressed her love in such simple terms, that the whole life of 
* ihe woman could not be but an expiation of the fault of the girl. 
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He opened a second and a third, all of which spoke of the future 
-of happiness — of maternal joy— of the fears of a loving heart— 

Ik of the same regrets, griefs, and contrition. 

All at once, amid these letters, one struck him. The writing 
was Andree’s. It was addressed to him. To the letter, a sheet of 
pa|)er, folded square, was fastened by a wax seal, which bore 
‘ Isidores arms*. , , 

This letter of Andree's, addressed to^ fiim, and found among 
Isidor de Charny s papers, appeared scistrange that he opened the 
note before he touched the letter itself. The note had been written 
by Isldor in pencil, beyond doubt, on some inn table, while hia • 
horse was being saddled, and was as follows 

^ “ This letter is addressed, not to me, but to my brother, Count 
^Olivier de Charny. It is from hia wife, the countess. IShould any* 
^misYortiinc bei'al me, the person who finds this paper is requested 
either to send it to the count, or return it to the countess. 

“ 1 received it from her with the request that, if in the enter- 
prise he was engaged in, no accident should befak> him, that I 
would restore the letter to the countess. 

“ If he were wounded severely, but without danger, to beg him 
to permit his wife to join him. 

“If he were mortally wounded, to give him the letter, if he 
could read it, or, if not, to read it myself to him, that he might 
know the secret it contained. » 

“ If this letter be sent to iny brother, as doubtless it will be, he 
ivill act as his sense of propriety directs. 

“ I bequeath to his care, Catherine Uillot, who is living with my 
child in the Ville d'Avray. 

“Isidor DE Charny.” 

At first the count seemed entirely absorbed by the letter. His 
tears, checked fur a moment, began to flow again, until at last he 
looked at the letter of his wife. He looked long at it — kissed and 
placed it to his heart, as if it could thus comnninicate tl^e secret it 
Qintaincd. He then read, twice or thrice, his brother's letter. 

‘ He shook his head, and said in a low tone; “ Have 1 the right 
read it ? 1 will, however, ask her to permit me to do so.’* 

As if to encourage himself iu this resolution, he said, two or 
three times, No, I will not. * 

He did not ; hut day found him seated at the table devourin . 
wdth his eyes, that letter which was yet humid with his kiss, so 
o.^'ten had he pressed it to his liprf? * ’ ^ 

AU at once, amid the iiciise which ahvffys precedes a departure, 

. he heard the voice of De Malden calling for the Couat de Charuy. 

“ Here I am said the count.” * 

' ^ * Placing the letter of poor Isidor in his pocket, he kisstfd the 
f sealed one, again placed it on his hea/l, and descended rapidly. 
He met Barnave on the stairway, who asked after the queen, and 
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who was looking for De Valory to obiaia orders in relation to the 
departure. ^ ^ 

it was easy to see that Barnave had not slept any more than' 
De Chamy had. 

As they entered the carriage, the king and queen saw that they 
had around them only the population of the city come to see them 
set out, and aq escort pf cavalry. 

To this they were indebted to Barnave. He knew that on the- 
previous day, the queen, forced to travel slowly, had suflered with 
heat, with dust, and been annoyed by the menaces uttered against 
I the guardsmen and the faithful subjects who came to pay their 
respects to her. He pretended to have received news of an 
invasion, that De Bouille had entered France with fifty thousands 
^.1 Austrians, and that every man with a gun, pike, scythe, or othe I 
weapon should march against him. The whole population heard'this. 
and retraced its steps. • 

In France, at that time foreigners were really hated so intensely 
that all this animosity was transferred to the queen, merely because 
she was a stranger. 

Marie Antoinette guessed whence came this new kind^ness ; we 
use the word kininoss. and there is no exaggeration in doing so. 
She glanced her thanks at Barnave. 

Just as she was about to take her seat, she looked around for 
Charny. He was already in his seat; but, instead of sitting^ 
as he had done between the guardsmen, he insisted on yielding 
to De Malden, the less dangerous place he had previously oc- 
cupied. Charny longed for a wound to permit him to open the 
letter of Andrde. lie did not see that the queen sought to catch 
his eye. 

The queen sighed deeply. Barnave heard her. Anxious to know 
^hy, he paused on the steps. “ Madame/’ said he, “ I observed 
yesterday, that you wn e crowded in this berlin. One less will ac- 
commodate you. If vou wish, madame, 1 will get into the ne\t 
carriage with LaloiK-Mduhourg, or accompany 5'ou on horsebac-k.” 

When Barnave made this offer, he would have given half oi 
his life, and it was not long, to have it refused. It was — “No/j 
•aid the queen, “ remain where you are.” The dauphin just thelJi' 
■ reached out his little hands to the young dej^iite. My friend, 
Barnave ! Barnave ! You must not go.” 

Barnave, perfectly delighted, resumed his seat. When in the 
carriage the daupliit. went frv^m the queen’s knees to his. 

As the queen put Inrn down sftfe kissed his cheeks. 'I’he humid 
touch of her lips yet remained on the velvet cheek of the child. 
Barnave looked at them as Tantalus did at the fruits which hung 
before him. 

“ Mudame,” said he to the queen, will your majesty deign tef 
. permit me to kiss the cheek of the prince, wl»o guided by* the 
instinct of childhood, deigns to call me liis friend 
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The queen smiled, and nodded an aesent. The lips of Barnave 
^%ere then imprinted on the trace which the lips of the queen had 
left so ardently that the child uttered a cry. The queen did not 
lose one item of all this. 

Thanks to Barnave, the carriage now travelled two leagues an 
hour. 

'They paused at Ch&tcau-Thierry for diimer. * 

The house at which they stopped was near the river, in a • 
charming position, and belonged to k wealthy female dealer in 
wood, who, on the previous night, had sent one of her clefks, 
on horseback, to offer hospitality to the delegates of the National < 
Assembly, and to the king and queen. Her offer was accepted. 

I, The moment the carriage stopped, a crowd of cafrer servants 
^pointed out to the august prisoners an altogether different recep^ 
tion from that they experienced at Dormans. The king, queen, 
*Madame Royale and Madame Elizabeth were each conducted to 
different rooms, as also were the dauphin and Madame de Tourzel, 
and every arrangement made for all to he able tOb»pay the- most 
minute attention to their toilet. 

Since she left Paris, the queen had met with nothing like 
this. The most delicate habits of the women were caressed 
by this aristocratic attention, and Marie Antoinette, who ap- 
preciated such cares, asked to be permitted to thank her hostess. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon they reached Meaux, and 
8to])ped in front of an episcopal palace, prhich was occupied 
by a constitutional bishop who had taken the oaths. This they 
saw later from the manner in which he received the royal family. 

At first the queen was surprised at the sombre appearance of * 
the building she was about to enter. No where could a princely 
or religious palace be found, from its melancholy appearance, 
more calculated to afford a shelter for the misery that sought 
for a refuge in it. 8he glanced across this lugubrious place, 
and finding it attuned to her own feelings, looked around for some 
. arm to lean on while she visited the palace.* Barnave was there 
,^hlone. 

The queen smiled. Give me your arm, monsieur, and deign 
to be my guide through yon old palace.’’ 

Barnave approached rapidly, and gave his arm to the queen, witl^ 
mingled respect and anxiety. 

She hurried Barnave through the rooms of the palace. One 
who looked after her floating might imagine that sl»e fl.il,*- 

for she looked neither to the right nor Jo the left. Almost jijut*- 
ing,‘ she at last paused in the chamber of the great preaclu r, and 
saw, to her surprise, a female picture before her. She Innkeu* up 
^mechanically, and read these words, “ Madame Hennette.’' 

^ Barnave felt her tremble, though he did not know why. Docs 
your majesty suffer ?” asked he. 

“ NoT’ said the queen ; ‘•but that picture, Madame Ilenrielie.’* 
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Barnave saw what passed in the poor woman’s heart. Yes,” 
said he ; ** poor Madame Henriette of England, not the widow o(L 
the unfortunate Charles I., but the wife of the careless Duke oH 
Orleans. Not she who had nearly died of cold in the Louvre, but 
the one who died at Saint Cloud, and sent Bossuet this picture.” 

After a moment of hesitation, he said : ** 1 wish it were the por- . 
trait of the other.” . 

And why so ?” asked the queen. 

** Because certain mouthe alone can {;rive certain advice, and those 
neuths are those which death has closed.” 

” Can you not tell me sir, what the mouth of the widow of 
Charles I. would advise ?” asked the queen. 

“ If your majesty order I will try.” *1 

" ** Do so.” , I 

‘Ah ! sister,' that mouth would say, ‘see you not the resem- 
blance between our fates ? I come from France, you from Austiia" 
To the Enjjflish, 1 was a stranger as you are to France ; 1 might 
have, given v^y husband good advice ; but 1 kept silence or ad- 
vised him wrongly ; instead of uniting the people I urged him to 
war, and besought him to march on London with the Irish protes- 
tants ; 1 not only kept up a correspondence with the enemy of 
England, but went twice into France to bring foreign soldiers into 
the kingdom. At last—* ** 

Barnave paused. 

“ Go on,** said the queen, with a dark brow and compressed lip. 

“ Why should I continue, madame ?” said he, shaking his head 
sadly. ” You know the end of that bloody story as well as 1 do.’ 
Yes, 1 will continue and tell you what this portrait of Madame 
Henriette says to me, and you shall tell me if I am mistaken. 

* The Scotch betrayed their king, the king was seized as he was 
about to cross to Paris. A tailor took him, a butcher conducted 
him to prison, and a publican presided at the court of justice, and 
that nothing might be wanting, a disguised hangman struck off the 
head of thfe victim, before the judge who reviewed the whole trial.* 
This is what the portrait of Madame Henriette says to me, am 
right ? My God 1 know that as well as any one; 1 know more, 
know that nothing is wanting in the resemblance. We have our 
seller of beer of the Faubourgs, only instead of calling him Crom- 
well, we call him Sauterre; we have our butcher, instead of 
Hamilton, he is called what ? . . . . Legendre, I believe ; instead 
of calling him Pridge, they call, him .... that I do not know ! 
the man is so in signi Beaut that I do not even know bis name, nor 
do you either, 1 am sure ; but ask him, he will tell you, the man I 
mean who conducted our escort, a peasant, a villain. This, this, is 
what Madame Henriette tells me. And what is your answer ?** 

“ I aViBwer, poor dear princess, it is not advice you give me, it is 
history, a history completed. Now, now, let me hear your advice.” 

“Oh! thisadviic^f madame/’ said Barnave, “if you will only 
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not refuse to follow^ it shall be glren by the living as well as the 
^ead?’‘ 

T “ Living or dead, let those who ought to speak, speak. Who 
Ksays if the advice ia good we shall refuse to follow it V* 

“ Eh ! Mon Dieu ! living or dead have but one advice to give.** 

'* What ?** “ Make the people love you.**' 

•‘And it is an easy thing to make the people love you I” 

“ Ah ! madaine, this people are more yoiys than ftiine, as a proof 
when you first came to France they adored you,** * 

“ Oh ! monsieur, you are speaking of that very fragile thing— 
popularity 1** 

“ Madame ! Madame !** said Barnave, “ if, I, unknown, leaving * 
un obscure sphere have obtained this popularity, how much easier 
' must it have been for you to preserve it, how much easier to recon- 
quer it ! But no !” continued Barnave, growing animated, “ no f* 
•what have you truste-l your cause, the cause of monarchy, the 
most holy, most beautiful of causes to ? What voice, what arm has 
defended it ? Never was seen such ignorance of the times, never 
such com])lete forgetfulness of the genius of France. I ! I who 
have solicited the mission of going before you on your return, I, 
whom you see, 1 who speak to you, bow many times, Mon Dieu I 
how many times have 1 been on the point of opening myself to you, 

to devote myself, to ** 

“ Silence, ” said the queen, “ some one comes ; we will talk of all 
this M. Barnave. 1 am ready to see you, to hear you, and follow 
your counsels.** * 

“ Ah ! raudame ! madame !** cried Barnave, transported. 

“ Silence!’* repeated the queen. 

“Your majesty is served,*’ said the domestic appearing on the 
threshold, whose step they had heard. 

The passed into the Salle a Manger. The king had arrived 
there by another door, lie had conversed with Petion, during the 
time Barnave had been speaking to the queen, and he seemed in 
better spirits. The two guards waited, claiming as ^always, the 
^ privilege of attending on their majesties. Charny, the most dis- 
tant of ud, was in the embrasure of a window. 

The king looked round, and making good use of the time he was 
alone with his family, the two guards and the count, “ Gentle- 
men,*’ said he to the latter, “ after supper 1 wish to speak wiUi 
you. You will follow me, if you please, to my apartment,” 

The three officers bowed. 

The dinner commenced as lAuial.'But though dressed, this time*, 
in the palace of one of the first bishops of the kingdom, the-tahle 
was as badly served this evening at Meaux as it had been well 
served in the morning at the Chateau Thifirry, . * * 

, The king, as usual, had a good appetite, and eat a goojl dinner, 
in spite of the poorness of the fare. The queen only took two fresh . 
eggs. The dauphin who had been ill since the evening, had askcti \ 
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for some strewberrles. Since the evening, all those to whom he 
had addressed himself had answered, There are none!” or ** 
cannot find any C 

And yet on the road he had seen the children of the peasants 
eating quantities which they had gathered in the woods. 

This desire, which the queen was unable to satisfy, had made 
her sad, so that when the child, refusing everything that was*^ 
offered to hitn, asked a^in for strawberries, the powerless mother’s ‘ 
eyes filled with tears. , 

But at this moment, the door opened and Barnave appeared with 
a plate of fresh strawberries in his hand. 

** The queen will excuse me,” said he, ** if I enter thus, and the 
king will also |pe so good as to pardon me, I hope, but inanyt 
times during the journey I have heard M. le Dauphin ask for straw- J 
berries. I found this plateful on the bishop’s table, and brought 
them for him.” • 

” Thanks, my dear Barnave,” said the young dauphin. 

” M. Barnave," said the king, ” our dinner is not very tempting, 
but if you win take some, you will give both the queen and myself - 
great pleasure.” 

” Sire,” said Barnave, ‘Uhe invitation of the king is an order; 
where does your majesty wish me to sit F" 

” Between the queen and the dauphin,” said the king. 

Barnave sat himself down, mad at the same time with love and 
pride. 

Charny looked on this scene without the least jealousy rising in 
his heart, looking at the poor butterfly that was about to burn his _ 
wings at the royal light, he said : ” Another one lost ! it is a pity ! • 
he is worth more than the rest.” 

And then reverting to his incessant thought : "This letter! this 
letter !” murmured he, “what can there be in this letter ?” 

After supper, the three officers, according to the orders they had 
received, ascended to the chaml)er of tlie king. 

When the young laan had entered : ”M. de Charny,” said the 
king, “ will you shut the door, so that we may not be disti^rbed ; 1 ^ 
have something of the utmost importance to communicak to you. . 
Here, gentlemen, at Dormans, M. Petion has proposed to me tolet^ 
you escape in disguise ; but the queen and 1 are both opposed to it, 
fearing lest it be a trap, and that they would only separate you 
from us in order to assassinate you, or deliver you up to some ' 
military commission which would condemn you to be shot. We, 
the queen and I, have taken upon^ ourselves to reject this proposal, 
but lo-day M. Petion has- returned to the charge, pledging -his 
honour as a deputy, and 1 thought it best to let you know what he 
fears and what he proposes. 

“ Her« are the words of M. Petion, ‘ Sire, there is not, at the ^ 
time of your re-entrance into Paris, any security for the three 
officers who accompany you. Neither I, M. Barnave, nor M dc 
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iLalotir.Maubourg, can answer for their safety, even at the risk of 

lives.’ ” 

# Cli.uny looked at his two companions; a smile of contempt 
Ci/asaeii over iheir lips. 

\ " Afterwards,” said the king, “hear what M. Petion proposes. 
He proposes to procure for you three dresses as National Guards, to 
.'cause the doors to be left open for you to night, and give each of 
you an o])portunity to fly.” _ 

Charny consulted his companions aga^, but the same smile was 
the response. 

“Srt,” said he, addressing the king, “our days have been 
ronsfcruted to your majesties, you have accepted them, **.nd it will 
easier for us to die for you than to be separated ; do Us the 
^^^j'onour then to treat us to-morrow, as you did yesterday, nor 
«itoore, nor less. Of all your court, of all your army, of all your ^ 
guards, you still have three faithful hearts left ; do not take away 
the only glory of their ambition, that of being faithful to the end.” 

“ Jt is well, gentlemen,” said the queen, “ we a gree, only you 
undci'stund from this moment that all is common wisli us; you are 
no longer s ervants, but friends. I will not ask you to give your 
names ; I know them ; but — ” she drew her tablets from her 
pockt't — “ but give me those of your fathers, your mothers, your 
hrotlicrs, and your sisters ; it may happen that we may have the 
misfortune to lose you without sinking ourselves; then it shall he 
iny duty to tell them of their misfortune to these cherished beings, 
and to offer, at the same time, to relieve it as much as lies in my 
.power. A lions, M. de Malden, allons, M. de Valory, say boldly, 
in ca^e of death, and we are all so near the reality that we ought 
nut to shudder at the word ; who are the relations, who are the 
friends whom you would recommend to my care ?” 

M. de Malden mentioned his mother, an eldeily infirm dame, 
dwelling on a small property, in the neighbourhood of Blois; M. de 
Valory recommended his sister, a young orphan, who was a pupil in 
,,a convent at Soissons. , ^ 

Certainly the he.'irts of these two men were strong and full of 
"'Iroiirage, and yet while the queen was writing down the adrlrt.>sses 
^ Madame de Malden and Mademoiselle de Valory, neither could 
restrain their tears. 

The queen, also, was obliged to stop writing, and draw out hen 
handkerchief and dry her eyes. 

Then, when she had written the addresses down, she turned to- 
Charny. * * * 

“ Alas ! M. le Comte,” said she, “ 1 know that jmu have no 4ne 
t** recommend to my care ; your father, your mother are dead, and 
^our two brothers.” 

The queen’s voice failed her, ^ 

“My two brothers have had the good luck to dio for y ur 
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majesty, madame,” added Gbamy, ** but the last one who died left ( 
a poor child, whom he ponfided tome by a testament I found U))c^ 
him. This young girl he took from her own family, whence shf ^ 
can expect no pardon. As long as I live neither she, nor heit 
child, shall want for anything; but your majesty has said, with an? 
admirable courage, that we are all confronting death, and if deatlf 
should strike rne, the poor girl and her child would be without 
resources. Mkdame, c^ign to put on your tablets the name of ah 
unfortunate peasant, an^ if 1 have like my two brothers the 
happiness to die for my august master and noble mistress, bestow 
vour gratitude on Catherine Billot and her child. They will both 
be found in the little village of Ville crAvray.*' 

Without doubt, the picture of Cbarny dying in bis turn, as hh( I 
already died his two brothers, was a spectacle too terrible for tlM 
imagination of Marie Antoinette, for she turned back with a feeblS 
cry, let her tablets fall, and went tottering towards a chair. ^ 
The two guards started towards her, while Charny, taking up 
the royal tablets, wrote on them the name and address of Catherine 
Bilhit and pl^s^ed them on the chimney-piece. 

The queen made an effort to recover herself. The young men, 
then, knowing the necessity there was for her being alone after 
such emotion, drew back in order to leave the room. 

But she, stretching her hand towards them : Gentlemen,*’ said 
the, ''you will not leave me without kissing my hand.” \ 

The two guards advanced in the same order that they had given 
their names and addresses. M. de Malden first, then M. de Valory. 
Charny approached her last. The hand of the queen trembled asj 
she awaited the kiss for which certainly she had offered the two* 
others. 


Next day, at the very moment of departure, M. de Latoiir- 
Mauboiirg and Barnave, ignorant, without doubt, of what had 
passed the previous evening betwixt the young men and the kin||^ 
they renewed their arguments in favour of dressing these two youn^ 
men as National Guards ; but they refused, saying that their place 
xvits on the seat of his majesty's carriage, and that they could . 
on no other dress than that which they had dressed themselves i J 
at his command. 


Then Barnave wished that a plank, passing from the right to 
athe le^. of the seat of the carriage, should be attached to that seat, 
so that two grenadiers could sit on this plank and guarantee, so' 
far as in them lay, the safety of these two obstinate servants oftho 
king. ’ ’ 

At ten in the morning they quitted Meaux ; they were about t«; 
enter Paris, from which they had been absent 6ve days. 

Five days I what a great deal bad passed in these five days. • 
Scarcely were they a league from Meaux than the cortege .as- 
sumed an aspect more terrible than it ever bad. ' All the popula- 
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non of tbo tieighhourhood of Paris joined it; Barnave had wished 
to make the postilions go at a trot, but the National Guard of 
Claye barred the road, presenting the points of their bayonets. 

Soon the crowd was such that the carriages could hardly move. 
The insolent curiosity of the people followed the king and queen 
even into the corners of the carriage, where they had retreated. 
Men mounted up the steps, and thrust their l^ads into the car- 
riage ; some hung on in front, and oth^s behind. 

It was a miracle that Charny and his companions were not 
killed twenty times. The two grenadiers could not parry all the 
blows ; they begged, they prayed, they commanded even in thf 
name of the Assembly; but their voices were lost in the midst of 
theiiimu''^ and noise. 

A* f^yr^ce-guard of more than two thousand men preceded 
; more than four thousand followed it. At its sides 
the crowd increased at every instant. 

The carriage drove along under a burning sun, and through a 
cloud of dust, of which each particle seemed of glass. Two or 
three times the queen turned round and cried. * 

They reached Villettc. T'he sidewalks were covered so thickly 
that it was impossible to move on them. The doors, the windows, 
und roofs of houses were crowded with spectators. 

The trees bent down under the weight of their living fruit. 
Every one kept his hat on. « 

Since the previous evening, the following notice had been placed 
on the walls of Paris ; 

Tjf any one salutes the king he will be beaten, 

** If any one insults him he shall be hung'* 

All this was so terrible that the commissioners did not dare to 
pass through the Faubourg Saint-Martin. They resolved then to • 
enter by the Champs Elys^es, and the cortege going round Paris 
passed along the outer Boulevards. 

This would make the punishment three hours longer, and this* 
punishment was so unsuppurtable that She queers begged they 
would take the shortest way, even if it were the most dangerous. 

Twice had she attempted to draw down the blinds, and twice 
had the groanings of the crowd made her raise them. 

On arriving at the barrier, the king and queen saw an immense 
mass of men, stretching as far as the eye could reach, sifeiit, 
gloomy, threatening, with their hats on their heads. What 
was more dreadful, certainly mpre painful, than all this wa^ a 
double rank of National GdaAls, with arms reversed in sign of 
grief, at the gates of the Tuileries. * ^ , 

It was a day of grief, great grief, mourning for a monarchy 
• seven centuries. 

They took an hour to go from the Barrier to the placg Louis XV. 
The horses bent under their burclena^each carried a grenadier|.«* * 

X 
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On (kbouchinff into the place Louis XV., the king perceired 
that they had bHTlda^ed the eyes of his ancestor. 

** Wiiat do they mean by that ?” the king asked Barnave. 

** T do not know, sire,** answered the latter. 

“ I know,'* said Fetioit, ** they wish to express the blindness of 
monarchy.** 

During the progress, in spite of the escort, the commissioners, 
{.he placards forbidding iae king being insulted under pain of 
being hung, the people three or four times broke through the line 
of grenadiers — a feeble barrier to this element to which God had for- 
gotten to say as to the sea, Thus far and no farther shalt thou go !** 

Once the crowd pressed so, that they broke one of the windows 
of tiie carnage. 

Why are j^ou breaking the glass ?** cried ten furious voices. , 
Look, gentlemen !’* said the queen, “ look at the state my poor 
children are in !** 

And wiping the perspiration from their faces, v 

“ We. choke, '*,,«aid she. 

** Bah r replied a voice, ** that is nothing ; we shall choke you 
in another way 1 be quietl’* 

And a stone broke the windows into shivers. 

Yet in the midst of this terrible spectacle, some episodes wquld 
have consoled the king and queen if their minds had been as im- 
pressible for what is good for them as that which was evil. 

In spite of the placard which forbid the king being saluted, 
M. Guilhenny, member of the Assembly, uncovered when the king 
passed, and as they wished to make him put on his hat again, he 
said : “ Who dare reprove what I have done ?** 

At the entrance of the bridge twenty deputies were assembled 
to protect the king and royal family. Then came Lafayette and 
his staff. 

**Oh ! M. de Lafayette 1" cried the queen, as soon as she saw 
him, “ save the guards !'* This cry was not useless, for danger 
was approaching and fue danger was great. 

During this time, a scene in which there is some poetry, was 
passing at the doors of the chftteau. 

Five or six ladies of the queen, who, after the flight of their 
mktress, had quitted the Tuileries, believing that the queen herself 
haii left them forever, wished to re-enter to receive her majesty. 

.“Away!** cried the 'sentinels, presenting the points of their 
bayonets at them. “ Slaves of Austrians !'* growled some, 
showing their poignards. 

Then, crossing before the bayonets of the soldiers, and braving 
the threats of the women, the sister of Madame Campan made 
some steps forward. “ Listen !’* said she, “ 1 have been attached 
to the service of the queen since I was fifteen. I served her while 
fehe was powerful : the is unhappy now — should 1 abandon her 
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** She is rifi^ht !*’ cried the people ; “ soldiers ! let her pass !** 

And at this order, given by a master whom none could ret^atf 
the ranks opened, and the ladies passed. A moment afterwards 
the queen could see them waving their handkerchiefs from the 
windows. 

And still the carriage went, pushing before it a crowd of people, 
and a cloud of dust, even as a vessel the waves •af the ocean, and a 
cloud of foam. > » 

At last the carriage stopped. They had ariivi d at the steps of 
the great terrace. 

“ Oh, gentlemen I*’ said the' queen again, but this time address- 
ing herself to Petion and Ilarnave, “ the guards ! the guards !" 

** Have you no one, madame, to recoinniend more particularly 
to me than these gentlemen V* asked Uarnave. • 

’ The queen looked at him fiercely with her clear eyes — No one I" 
■aid she. 

And she allowed the king and the children to go out first. 

The ten minutes Avhich passed next — we do not gxcept even those 
in going to the scafibld— were certainly the most unhappy of her 
life. 

She was convinced— not that she should be assassinated — ^to die 
was nothing to her ; but that she should either be delivered up to 
people as a laughing-stock, or that she would be shut up in a prison 
the door of which would only open through an infamous action. 

As she put her foot on the steps of the carriage, protected by the 
arch of iron that was formed above her head, by the order of Bar- 
nave, the guns and the bayonets of the National Guard dazzled her 
so that she believed she was about to fall backwards. 

But as her eyes were about to close, in that last look of agony 
when one sees all, she thought she saw immediately in front of her 
that man, that terrible men, who at the chateau of Tnverney, had 
in so myster oils a way, raised for her the veil that shrouded the 
future ; that mm, that she had only seen once since, in returning 
from Versailles on the sixth of October ; thal man, finally, who only 
appeared, but to foretell great and sudden catastrophes, or at the 
very hour when these great catastrophes were accomplished. 

After she was perfectly certain that she was not mistaken, she 
closed her eyes which as yet had hesitated, strong in op]iosing 
realities, but inert and powerless before this sinister vision, she 
Uttered a loud shriek and fell down. 

It seemed to her as if the bad gone from under her feet, 
and then the crowd, the trees, llie burning sky, the immqyeable 
chateau seemed to turn with her ; vigorous arms, however, seized 
her, and she felt herself borne off amid the cries, growlings, and« 
noise. At this moment she believed she heard the vofee of the 
guards who cried out, trying to turn the anger of the p^'ople Uj)on,^ 
them, hoping thus to turn it aside from its true inclination. F«r 
an instant she reopened her eyes and saw the unhappy occupant;^' 

* • i 
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of the seat of the carnage, Charny pale and beautiful as ever, 
struggling alone against ten men, the lightning of the martyr in 
his eyes, the smile of disdain upon his lips. The looks of Cliarny 
were fixed upon the man who had raised her up from the midst of 
the crowd; she recognised with terror the mysterious being of 
Taverney and of Sevres. 

** You ! you !” «he cried, trying at the same time to repulse him 
,with her rigid hands. ; 

“Yes, I !*' he murmured in her car, ** I have need of thee yet to 
push monarchy down into its last abyss, and so I save thee !*’ 

, This time it was more than she really could support ; she uttered 
a piercing cry and fainted. 

During this time the crowd was trying to cut MM. de Charny, 
dc Malden, and de Valory in pieces, and to carry Drouet and , 
Billot in triumph. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE CHALICE. 

When the queen revived she found herself in her bed-chamber in 
the palace of the Tuileries. Madame de Misere, and Madame 
Campan, her two ladies in waiting, were at her side. Her first 
expressed wish, was to see the dauphin. 

He was in hia chamber, and in his bed, watched by Madame de 
Tourzel his governess. 

This assurance did not suffice the queen ; she arose immediately 
and all in disorder as she was, she ran to the apartment of her son, 
where she remained a long time with her eyes fixed upon him, 
leaning on Ihe post of the liedstead, and looking at him through 
her tears. 

The terrible words Chat that mysterious being had said to her in 
his low but sweet voice, murmured incessantly through her ear, 
“ 1 have need of thee to push monarchy down into its last abyss, 
and so I save thee.” 

Was it then true ? Was it really she who was pushing monarchy 
towards the abyss ? 

It seemed that it must be so, since her enemies watched over her 
clay, leaving her to work out its destruction, which she was 
accomplishing better than themsel^ek. 

At Vast, she shook her head, and returned to her own apartments. 

Barnave had been twice to bring her the news. 

Since their arrival at the barrier, Charny and his companions 
had formed a plan. This plan had for its object the taking away, 
''in relieving tliemselvos from them, a part of the dangers, too, that 
threatened the king and aueen. It was arranged, consequently. 
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that as soon as the carriaare stopped, one should cast himself to the 
rij^ht, the other to the left, and the one seated in the middle should 
go forward ; dividing in this fashion the crowd of assassins, and 
making them follow in three opposite directions ; perhaps, the^ 
thought, there might thus be a way left clear for the king and 
queen to reach their apartments. 

We have said that the carriage stopped near tj»e great terrace of 
the castle. The haste of the murderers.was so great that in throw- 
ing themselves before the carriage two of them were dreadfully 
wounded. For an instant longer the two grenadiers stationed on 
the seat, were able to guard the three young officers, but being 
themselves soon tom down to the ground they left them to their 
own resources. 

This was the moment that they selected. All three darted 
off, but not so rapidly, nevertheless, as not to overturn five or six 
men who had mounted on the wheels and steps in order to tear 
them down from their seats. Then as they had imagined the anger 
of the people was divided in three directions. 

When scarcely on the ground M. de Malden foiffid himself under 
the axes of two sappers- The two axes were raised, and only sought 
for means to strike him. He made a violent and rapid movement, 
by which he escaped from the two men who held him by the collar, 
in such a manner that in a second be stood alone. 

Then crossing his arms. 

“ Strike 1” said he. 

One of the axes remained raised. The courage of the victim 
paralysed the assassin. The other fell, thirsting for blood, but in 
falling, it encountered a musket, which turned it aside, and the 
point only reached M. de Malden’s neck, making a slight wound. 

Then the multitude opened, and he passed filong with head 
hung down; but after a few paces he was received by a group of 
officers, who wishing to save him, conducted him towards the 
National Guards, who had made the way safe for the royal family 
from the carriage to the chateau. At thiarmoment-General La- 
fayette perceived him, and pushing his horse towards him, he 
seized him by the collar and drew him towards his stirrups, so as 
in some measure to cover him with his popularity ; butM.de Mal- 
den recognised him, and cried: ** Leave me sir, give all your 
attention to the royal family, and leave me to the mob/' 

M. dc Lafayette left him. perceiving a man who was seizing the 
queen, and rushed to her aid. • 

M. de Malden had then beAi^tossed about in every direction, at- 
tacked by some, defended by others, and at length had reach^, co- 
vered with bruises, wounds, and blood, to the gati’ of the ch&teau ; ^ 
tjierc an officer seeing him about to yield, seized him by the collar 
and drawing him towards him, cried : ** It would be %pity that 

Bbch a miserable being abould die so pleasant a death; it will 
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neceesary to invent aqme punishment for a briipind of this kind. 
Deliver nini up to me, then ; 1*11 take him in charge !** 

AikI continuing to insult M de Malden saying to him : ** Come, 
rascal ! come here ! You'll have to deal with me now 1" he had 
got him by this time drawn to a darker entrance into the palace 
where he said to him : *' Save yourself, air, and pardon the strata- 
gem 1 was obliged to use to get you out of the hands of these 
wretched fellows.** 

* M. de Malden had glided up the staircases of the chateau, and 
had disappeared. 

Something of the same kind had happened to M. de Valory ; he 
had received two severe wounds upon his head. But at the very 
moment when twenty bayonets, twenty sabres, were raised to kill 
him, Petion had darted forward, and thrustingtheassassinsbackwilh 
alibis strength, ** In the name of the National Assembly,** said 
he, he cried, ** 1 declare you unworthy of the name of Frenchmen, 
if you do not disperse at once, and if you do not deliver up this 
man ! I am Petion." 

And Petion, who, under a rude exterior, concealed great honesty 
of purpose, a courageous and loyal heart, presented as he said 
these words, such a glorious appearance in the eyes of the murder- 
ers, that they had drawn back and abandoned M. de Valory. He 
sustained him ; for, stunned by the blows he had received, M. de 
Valory could hardly support himself; and conducted him to the 
National Guards, and placed him under the care of the aide-de- 
camp, Mathieu Dumas, who answered for his safety, and protected 
him to the ch&teau. 

At this moment Petion had heard the voice of Barnave. Bar- 
nave was calling him to his assistance, finding he could not protect 
Cliarny. The count seized by twenty men, cast down, dragged in 
the (lust, had got up again, snatched a bayonet from a gun, and 
assailed the crowd around him. But he would have fallen in 
this unequal contest, if Barnave and then Pethm had not ran to his 
assistance. 

Half an hour had scarcely elapsed since the queen had been put 
in possession of these details, when the valet de chambre announced 
M. le Comte de Charny, and the latter appeared in the entrance of 
the doorway, lit up by the refiectiun of the golden rays of the set- 
ting sun. 

He, like the queen, had employed the time which had elapsed 
since his entrance into the cb&teau, in removing the traces of his 
long journey, and the terrible confii^C’n which he had been engaged. 
He had put on his old unifoi^m — that of a captain of a frigate. 

Never had he been so elegant, calm, and handsome, and the 
queen could scarcely believe that this was the same man, who 
but one short hour before had barely escaped being cut to piectfe 
by the pebple 
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“ Oh ! monsieur ! ” cried the queen, “ it is necessary to tell you 
how uneasy I have been about you, and how I have sent in every 
' direction to obtain some news of you.’* 

“Yea, madame,” said Charny, bowinf^, “but believe that I did 
not retire before being assured, by some of your ladies, that you 
yourself were safe and well/’ 

“ They say you owe your life to M. Petion and M. Barnave, and 
do I owe to the last this new obligation ? • 

“ It is true, madame, and 1 owe dotfele thanks to Barnave^ 
for not wishing to leave me when I liad reached my chamber, he 
has had the goodness to inform me that you were anxious about 
me on the way hither/* * 

“ About you, count ? and in what way ? ” 

“But in exposing to the king the inquietudes you chose to think 
yjour ancient friend would experience at my absence, 1 am ^ar 
from believing like you, madame, in the earnestness of these 

inquietudes, but yet ” he stopped, for it seemed to him that 

the qiieen, already very pale, had become paler still. 

“ But — yet ’* repeated the queen. • 

“ Yet,*’ continued Charny, “ without accepting in every sense, 
the permission which your majesty had the intention to offer to 
me, 1 believed, that assured as 1 am of the safety of the king and 
yourself, madame, and that of the august children, that it is right 
1 should bear the news of my safety to Madame la Comtesse de 
Charny in person/* * 

The queen placed her left hand on her heart, as if she wished to 
re-assure herself that her heart had not ceased to beat, an(]^in a 
voice nearly choked by the dryness of her throat: “ But it is just, 
monsieur, that 1 am only surprised that you have waited so long 
before fulfilling this duty,” said the queen. 

“The queen forgets that 1 pledged my word not to see the 
countess without her permission.” * 

“ And you have come to ask for this permission? *’ 

“Yes, madame,” said Charny, “and beg your majesty to give 
it me/’ 

“ Without which, in the anxiety you arc in to see Madame de 
^ Charny, you will even go, will you not? ” 

I believe that the queen is unjust to me,” said Charny. “ At 
the lime 1 left Paris I thought 1 was leaving it for a long tiim?, if 
not for ever. During the journey, T did all that it was in iny power 
to do for the success of the journey. It is not iny fault, that yoUr 
majesty remembers, if I hav# «ot, like my brother, left my hie at 
Varennes, been cut to pieces on the rfi>ad, or in the gardenstif the 
Tiiilerics. If 1 had had the joy of conducting your inajesly 
beyond the frontier, or the honour of dying for you, I should have/ 
- exiled myself, or have died, without seeing the countess. . But 1 
repeat to your majesty, on my return to Paris, 1 cannot-fiut on th^* 
woman that bears my name-^and you know how she hears il. 
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madame— this mark of indifference not to give her some intellU 
gence of myself ; above all my broiher is no longer there to take 
my place. For the rest, M. liarnave has deceived himself, or it 
was your majesty’s opinion the day before yesterday.** 

“ ifou love this woman, then, sir,’* said the queen, “about whom 
you make such a complaint so coolly ? ’* 

“ Madame,” said Charny, “it will soon be six years since you — 
vourself— at a moment wl|en I did not dream of such a thing, 
because for me there existed but one woman on earth, and this 
woman God had placed in so high a position, that 1 could not 
obtain her, — it is six years since you gave me in marriage, Made- 
moiselle de Taverney ; since you made her my wife. During these 
six years my hand has not twice touched hers ; without necessity, 
1 i«ave not addressed her ten times — and ten times we have not 
certainly interchanged a look. My life has been occupied, fillecf, 
filled with another love, occupied with a thousand cares, a thousand 
labours. I have lived at the court, traversed the world — blindfold on 
my part — with the thread that the king has been willing lo confide 
to me ; and 1 have neither counted the days, months, nor years; the 
time ‘has passed so much the more rapidly, owing to my being so 
much occupied with all these affections, cares, and intrigues, 1 have 
just mentioned. But it has not been thus with the Countess de 
Charny, madame, since having had, without doubt, the misfortune 
of displeasing you; she has lived alone, isolated, lost in this 
pavilion of the Rue Coq H^ron; this solitude, this isolation, this 
abandonment she has accepted without complaint ; because, with 
heal', free from love, she feels not the want of the same affections 
as other women do ; but what she will not accept, perhaps, with- 
out complaint, will be my forgetfulness of duties and attentions so 
very simple.** 

“ Eh ! mon Dieu ! monsieur,” cried the queen, “ you are pretty 
well preoccupied with what Madame de Charny will think or not 
think of you, accordirg as she sees you or not. Before taking all 
this trouble, *it would be as well, f)erhaps, to ascertain whether she 
thought of you at the time of your departure, or whether she 
dreams of you in the hour of ycur return,” 

“ 1 do not know whether the countess dreams of the hour of my 
return or not ; but, I am sure, she thought anxiously of the hour 
of my departure ! ** 

. “ You saw her then before you left ? ** 

* “ I had the honour to tell yoip’^majesty that I had never seen 
the Qpuntess Charny, since I pledged my word to the queen not 
to see her.** * 

t “ Then she has written to you ? *’ 

Charny kept silent. 

“Let us see?*' cried Marie Antoinette, “she has written to 
y ou ; say so if she has ? '* 

“ She sent a letter for me, to my brother Isidor. 
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And you had read this letter ? What did she say, what could 
f^fihe write P Ah ! she has spoken af;rainst me ? Well, in this letter 
she says t Speak then 1 you see 1 am impatient ! ’* 

“ I cannot repeat to your majesty what she has said to me in 
this letter ? 1 have not read it.** 

“ You have tom it up ! ** cried the queen joyously, " You threw 
^ it into the fire without reading it? Charny ! Charny ! if you have 
done so, you are the most loyal of men, ^nd 1 am wrung, and have, 
lost nothing 1 ” ’ 

And the queen stretched out both her arms towards Charny, to 
call him to her. Hut Charny remained in his place. 

. ** I have not torn it, I have not thrown it in the fire.** 

But then,** said the queen, falling again into her chair, how 
. is jt that you had not read it? ** ^ 

* “ The letter was not to have been given to me by my brother, 

' unless 1 was mortally wounded. Alas, it was not I who was about 
to die; it was he. When he was dead, they brought tnc his 
papers ; amongst these papers was the letters of the countess, and 
' this note. Take it, inadame.’* 

And Charny presented to the queen, the billet written by Ishlor, 
and annexed to the letter. 

During this scene which we have just related, night had come on. 

“ Lights ! ’* said she, at once ! ** 

The valet de chambre went out ; there wa^ a moment of silence, 
when nothing was heard but the loud breathing of the queen, and 
the beatings of her heart. 

The valet de chambre entered with two candelabras, whiCtF he 
placed on the chimney-piece. 

The queen would not even give him time to retire, and while he 
withdrew and shut the door, she approached the chimney-piece 
with the billet in her hand. But she looked at the paper twice 
without seeing anything. 

“Oh!** murmured she, “it is not paper, it is flame.’* And 
passing her hand over her eyes as if to restore to them the faculty 
' of seeing, which they seemed to have lost, “ My God ! my God I ** 
e said she, stamping her foot witli impatience. 

At length, by strength of will her hand ceased to tremble, and 
her eyes began to see. She read in a rough voice, and which was 
nothing in common with her usual voice. 

“ This letter is addressed not to me, but to my brother, Comte 
Olivier de Charny; it is \^i|ten by his wife, the Countece 
Charny.*' , 

The queen stopped some seconds, ifnd then continued : If any- 
thing should happen to me, those into whose hand this paper may • 
, fall, are begged to hand it to the Comte de Charny, or send it to 
the countess.” • 

The queen stopped a second time, shook her head and 
tinued : 
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" A(l(l to this tlie follo^ring recommendation.*' 

All ! the recommendation/* murmured the queen ; and the ^ 
pas^ted her Iiatid- again over her eyes. ^ 

“ If the enterprise in which ine count is engaged should suc- 
ceed without any accident, return the letter to the countess.” 

The voice of the queeh panted more and more as she read. 

She continued: — ‘*If ne should be grievously wounded, but 
without danger oV death, beg him to accord the favour to bis wife 
‘^f answering it.’* . ^ * 

“Oh! it is clear !** lisped the queen. Then, in a voice nearly 
unintelligible : — “ Lastly, if he should be so severely wounded that 
‘death is certain, give him this letter, and, if he cannot read it him- 
self, read it for him, that before he expires, he may know the' 
secret that it contains.” 

“ Well ! do you deny it now ?** cried Marie Antoinette, in gazing - 
at the count with a vexed look. 

“ What ?** “ My God ! That she loves you ?’* 

“Who? I? the countess loves me? What do you say, ma- 
dame ?” cried CRarny, in his turn. 

“ Oh ! unhappy one that ! am, 1 speak the truth !*' 

“ The countess love me ? I ? Impossible !** 

“ And why ? I love you well ; 1 1” 

“ But if the countess has loved me for six years, the countess 
would have told me— would have let me perceive it.” 

The moment had come for poor Marie Antoinette in which she 
suTered so much, that she felt the need of driving away, like a 
po’^jnard, the sufferings from her heart. 

‘ * 0 !*’ cried she, “ she could not let you perceive anything. 
She would not say anything to you ; but if she had said nothing — 
let you perceive nothing — it was because she knew well she could 
not be as your wife.” 

“The countess of Charny could not be as my wife,” repeated 
Olivier. 

*'lt was,”.' said the^queen, intoxicated more and more with her 
own grief, “ it was that she knew well that there was between you . 
a secret that would destroy your love.” 

“ A secret that would destroy our love ?” 

“ It was that she knew well, at the very moment she spoke, you 
would despise her.*' 

“ 1 despise the countess ?’* 

/ “In proportion as we d.espise the young girl who is a woman 
without spouse, a mother wdthoul^lhisband/* 

It ^eas Charny's turn to become pale, and to seek a shelter be- 
hind the nearest chair, 

“ Oh [ madame, madame,” said he, “ you have said either too 
much or .too little ; and I have the right to ask «n explanation of 



“ An explanation, monsieur, of me— of the queen— an cxplana- 

Yes, madame,” said Charny, “ and I demand itP 
. At this moment the door opened. 

“ Who wants me?” asked the queen, impatiently. 

, “Your majesty,” replied the valet-de-chambre, “ said that you 
always wished to see Doctor Gilbert.” 

-“Well?” 

“ Doctor Gilbert has the honour to present his humble respects 
to your majesty.” '* 

“ Doctor Gilbert!” said the queen, “Are von sure it is Doctor 
Gilbert?” 

Yes, madame.” 

“ Oh ! let him come in ! let him come in, then,” said the queen. 

^ Then, turning towards Charny: “You wish for an exidanation* 
about Madame de Charny,” said she, raising her voice, “look! 
ask Doctor Gilbert for the explanation ; he is the best person to 
give it you.” 

During this time Gilbert had entered. He had h^ard the words 
Marie Antoinette had just spoken, and he remained immoveable at 
the threshob! o! the door. 

As for the queen, throwing back to Charny the note of his 
brother, she made some steps towards her dressing-room ; but 
)hiore rapid than she was, the count barred the passage, and seized 
her by the robe, • 

“ Pardon, madame,” said he, “ but this explanation — it ought to 
take ])lncc before, you.” 

“ Monsieur !” said Marie Antoinette, with set teeth, “ you ^ 

1 believe, that I am the queen !” 

“ You are an ungrateful friend who calumniates her friend ; you 
are a jealous woman who insults another woman, the wife of a 
man who, for the last three days, has risked bis life twenty limes 
for you ; the wife of Count Charny. It is before you who have 
caluinnialed her, who have insulted her, that justice shall be done 
her Sit down, then, there, and li.sten !” 

“ Well ! let it be so 1” said the queen ; “ M. Gilbert,” continued 
l^she, making a bad attempt to smile, “ you see what monsieur 
wishes ?” 

“ M. Gilbert,” said Charny, in a tone full of courtesy and dig- 
nity, “you hear what the queen orders?” 

(Gilbert stepped forwards, and looked sadly at Marie Antoinette; 

“ Oh, madame I madame !” mi^niured be. 

Then, turning towards Charny: — “ le Comte, what I ha^e to 

tell you is, the shame of a man — the glory of a woman. An un- 
hqppy man, a peasant, loved Mademoiselle de Taverney. .One 
'•day he found her— she had fainted— and without respect* for her 
youth, her beauty, her innocence, the miserable being violated her ; 
•nd it was then that the young girl was a woman without 6pouee3P» ' 
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mothet without husband. Mademoiselle de Taverney is an angell 
Madame de Charny is a martyr T' ^ ' 

Charny wiped away the perspiration that trickled down his face. 
“Thanks ! M. Gilbert,” said he. 

Then, turning to the oueen ; “ Madame !” said he, “ I was igno- 
rant that Mademoiselle de Taverney had been so unfortunate — 1 
was ignorant that Madame de Charny was so respectable — without a- 
which, I beg yob will believe me, I should not have been si-x years '' 
without falling on my (nres before her, and adoring her as she 
deserves to be adored !” 

And bowing before the stupified queen, he left, without the 
unhappy woman daring to make a movement to detain him. lie 
heard only her cry of grief, as she saw the door shut between him^ | 
and her. , J 

Then she understood that it was upon this door that the hand of ^ 
the demon of jealousy would come and write, as upon that of 
hell, these terrible words : 

^“Lasciatb ogni SperanzaI'* 


CHAPTER XXXV- ^ 

GIVE LILIES. 

us tell what became of the Countess de Charny, while the ^ 
sc^ ^iWe have described took ])!ace between the count and queen — 
the scene which we have described, and which crushed so painfully 
a long series of griefs. 

In the first place, to us who know the secrets of her heart, it is 
easy to see what she suffered on account of the absence of Isidor. 

She trembled, because the great project would be either an 
escape or a failure. * If it succeeded, she knew well enough the 
devotion of the count to his sovereigns, to be aware that, when they"* 
were in exile, be would never quit them. If it failed, she knew j 
Charny’s courage well enough to be sure that he would struggle to ^ 
the last moment, as long as hope remained, and even when it was 
g6ne, against any imaginable obstacles. ^ 

As soon as Isidor had bade her adieu, the countess had her eye 
constantly open to seize every light, her ear constantly attentive to 
jperceive every noise. ' 

On* the next day, she, with* the rest of the people of Paris, learned 
that the king and royal family had left Paris during the night. No 
• accident had made the departure remarkable. As there was a flight, . 

Charny knew of it, and had therefore left her. 

> ^ She uttered a profound sigh — knelt and prayed for a happy 
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'i^hen, for two days, all Paris remained mute and silent, and 
j.^'ithout an echo. On the morning of the third day, an echo per- 
^'aded all Paris. The king had been arrested at Varennes. 

^ M. Pouille, it was said, had followed, and attacked the royal es- 
cort, and after the contest had retired, leaving the king in the 
. hands of the people. 

^ Charny had jiarticipated in this contest, she knew. He would 
"^e the last to retire, if he had not remained, on the field of battle. 

Tlien it was said that one of the thrf^ guardsmen, who' had ac- ^ 
companied the king, had been killed. 

Then the name transpired ; but none knew if it were Count 
Isidor or Olivier de Charny. 

: ^ ^ For the two days during which this question was undecided, she 
. suffered inexpressible anguish. ^ 

At last the return of the king and royal family was announced 
ior Saturday, the 26tli. 

Calculating time and space by the ordinary measure, the king 
should be in Paris before noon. If he came by the most direct 
^ route, he would enter Paris through the Faubourg St. Martin. 

At eleven o’clock, Madame de Charny, in a costume of the 
greatest simplicity, and with a veil over her face, went to the bar- 
rier. She waited until three. 

At that hour, the first waves of the crowd passing before her, 
t announced that the king was going around Pans, and would enter 
the city through the Champs Klysees. 

She had to ])ass through the whole city, and pass through it on 
oot. None dared to drive through the compact crowd * 

, llled the streets. Never, since the taking of the Bastile, hatih^e 
boulevard been so encumbered. 

Andree did not hesitate, but crossing the Champs Elysres, was 
)ne of the first to reach the barrier. She waited there three hours ! 
*-thvee mortal hours. 

At last the cortege appeared ; we have described how and in 
what order it marched. Andree saw the >£ai'riage pass. She 
Uttered a cry of joy, for she saw Charny on the seat. 

^ A cry which seemed an echo to her own, had it not been a cry 
^^of grief, replied. Andree hurried towards the side whence came 
the cry. A young girl was struggling in the arms of three or fuitr 
persons who sought to assist her. She seemed the prey of violent 
^^spair. 

Perhaps Andree would have bestowed more attention to the young’ 
girl if she had not heard mutt&refl around her all possible impre- 
cations against the three men who sate.on the royal coach. 

, The wrath of the people would be expended on them. They 
would be the rams to replace the great royal sacrifice; they would 

torn to pieces as soon as the carriage approached halted. 
Charny was one of the three men. 

Andiee resolved to find out what she should do in order to 
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the garden of the Tuileriea. She had to pass around the whole 
crowd to f(o to the bank of the river — that is to say, along 
Quai de la Conference, and if possible, reach that des Tuileries. 

After many attempts, and running the risk of being crushed 
twenty times, she passed the grate. Such a crowd, however, 
pressed around the place where the carriage was to stoj), that she 
could not reach the front rank. Andree thought that from th^ 
terrace above the water, she would be able to see everything, though 
the distance would be too *great to enable her to distinguish any- 
thing certainly and surely. It matters not; she would see and 
hear as well as she could ; and that was better than not seeing or 
hearing at ail. 

She then ascended the terrace on the bank of the river. Site ^ 
tould see tlie seat of the coach, Charny and the two guardsmen. 

Had she but known that at that very moment Charny pressed^ 
her letter to his bosom, and his thought offered her the last sigh 
which he would ever exhale. 

At last the carriage paused amid cries, bowlings and clamours. 
Almost immediately there was a loud cry around the carnage, a 
great motion and tumult. Bayonets, pikes, and sabres were lifted : 
one might almost think a harvest of steel rising after a storm. 
The three men were thrown from the seat, and disappeared as if 
they bad been cast into a gulf. There was such an exciteme nt inj 
this multitude that its outer ranks were pushed back and hrok^ 
against the wall sustaining the terrace. 

, Andree was wrapped in a veil of anguish ; she saw and heard 
S^l^ning. She cast herself panting, with outstretched arms and ^ 
inarffculate sounds, amid the terrible concert composed of maledici * 
tions, cries, and blasphemies. 

She could no longer render an account of what passed ; the 
earth turned, the heaven became red, a murmur like ihnt of the 
sea, sounded in her ears. She then f^ell half fainting, and seeing 
that she lived because she suffered. 

An impression of freshness recalled her to consciousness. A 
woman applied a handkerchief dipped in the water of the Seine, fo^ 
her brow, while another applied a bottle of Seine water to her face. ' 

She remembered that the second woman w'as the one whom, 
her, she had seen dying at the barrier, and by the unknown bonds 
of grief seemed attached to her. 

When she returned to hereelf, the first word was Are theiv ! 
• dead?” ^ J 

Compassion is quick-sighted." ^Fhose who surrounded iVndiee, 
at once understood that she referred to the three men, the life of 
whom had been so cruelly menaced. 

“ No !’* said thev, ” they are saved.** 

«AU‘ three?” “Yes.” 

^ Oh Lord be praised ! where are they f *• 

" “ They are at the palace.” 
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, ** At tbe palace ? Thanks.** 

^'ij^And lifting herself up^ shaking her head with a wild eye, the 
^iirig woman left by the gate on the bank to re-enter by the wicket 
vol the Louvre. 

Slie fancied that on that side the crowd would be less compact, 
«and she was right. The Rue des Orties was almost empty. She 
grossed the corner of the Place du Carousel, and hurried to the 
[gate. The porter knew the countess, for he had had seen her go 
in and out during the two or three daya after the return to Ver- 
sailcs. He had then seen her leave to return no more, on the day 
she had taken Sebastian away. 

I'he keeper of the gate promised to obtain information for her, 
jf Passing through the interior corridors, he soon reached the centre 
^f the castle. The three officers were saved, and M. de Charny 
^?ad p;one safely to his room. A quarter of an hour after, he le*t 
his room in the uniform of a naval officer, and had gone to the 
queen where he was. 

Afidice gave her purse to the man who had given her such good 
new.s, and panting and overcome, asked for a glass of water. 

Charny was saved ! 

Stic thanked the good man, and returned to Rue Coq-Heron. 

When there, she had sunk, not on a chair or a sofa, but on her 
,jirie-dieu. 

,/f She did not pray with her mouth. There .are moments when 
gratitude to God is so great that words fail us. Then the arms, 
eycH, body and heart all rush to heaven. 

She was plunged in that happy extasy when she heard the di. ^ 
4‘pen ; she returned slowly, not understanding this earthly noise 
which came to seek her in the depth of her revery. 

Her femme de chamhre was standing lost in obscurity. Beside 
the woman stood a shadow of undecided form, but to which her 
instinct at once gave a name. 

** M le Comte dc Charny,'* said the femme de chamhre. 

Aiidree wished to look up, but her strength failed her, and she 
^nk again on the cushion, and, half turning round, rested her arm 
kn the front of the prie-dieu. 

'^.^Andiee made a sign which the woman understood. She got^ 
out of the doorway to suffer Charny to pass, and closed the door. > 

' Charny and the countess were alone. 

iL ** They told me that ypii bad come home, madame ; am I not 
aHidiscreet in having followed you so closely ?*’ 

“ said she, with a tremb*^irg voice, “no, sir, you are wel- 
come. 1 was so uneasy that 1 went uut to ascertain what was 
^oing on.’* 

“ You went out, long since P** 

In the morning. I went first to the Barridre St. Mart’n, and 
'^to the Champs Elysdes ; there I saw — I saw — She hesitateiiji.^ 

“ 1 saw the king and royal family ; I saw you, and 1 Avas for the 



time comforted ; I was afraid that you would be in danj^er in your 
descent from the carriapfe. I then went into the garden of ty ; 
Tnileries. Oh ! I thought I would die.** *** , 

“Yes,” said Charny, “the crowd was very great; you must^ 
have been almost crushed and stidcd.” 

“ No,” said Andr<?e, shaking her head, “ it was not that ; at;j 
last I inquired and learned that you were saved ; I returned her^l 
and you see, I was thanking God on my knees.** ^ 

“ As you are on yoicr^knecs, madame, I beg you will not rise 
until you have prayed God for iny poor brother.** 

“Isidor! Ah!** said Andree, “then it was him, poor young 
man.** 

She let her head fall on her two hands. " ; 

Charny advanced, and looked with an expression of deep sad-*, 
** ness and melancholy at this chaste and tearful creature. • 
heart was also hllccl with commiseration, mildness, and pity, ife 
felt, also, something like a repressed desire to exfdain himself. 
Had not the queen said, or rather sufiered to escape her, that she 
loved him ? ♦ 


Her prayer being finished, the countess turned around. “ T. . 
is dead ?*’ said she. 

“ Dead ! yes, madame, like poor Georges, for the same cause, 
and discharging the same duty.’* 

“ And amid the great grief caused by a brother’s death, you htr^ 
yet time to think of me said Andree, in a voice so feeble, that her 
words were scarcely intelligible. 

“Madame,” said he, “did you not charge my brother with a 
ecspmission for me — with a letter ?** . j 

“ Monsieur 1** said Andree, shuddering. 

“After the death of poor Isidor, his papers were given me, and 
among them your letter,” 

“You read it,” said Andree, hiding her face in her hands; 
“ Ah !'* 


“ Madame, I was to know its contents only in case I was 
wounded, and you see 1 am safe and sound.” . v 

“ Then the letter ?** u* 

“ Is here untouched, as you gave it to Isidor.” ^ 

“Oh,” murmured Andr6e, taking the letter, “you have a'Cted 
' well, or rather cruelly.’* 

Charny opened his arms, and took the hand of Andrde with botH 
of bis. Andree sought to withdraw hers. Charny insisted, a/U 
uttered a sigh almost of terror.* Powerless, however, herself, sne 
left her damp humid hands in Charny’s. 

Then embarrassed, not knowing how to extricate herself from 
the glance of Charny, which was fixed on her as she knelt al the 
prie-'dieu, she said : . ' V 

“ Yes, 1 understand,'* said she, “ and you have come to give md 
*^.<,he letter.” 
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** For that purpose, madame, and also lor another; 1 have, 
countess, to beseech you to pardon me/' 

Arultpc’s tieart beat quickly ; it was the first time he had pre- 
ceded the word countess hy rnadanie. 

lie prtinounced the whole phrase with an intonation of infinite 
sweetness. 

*■ Pardon from me? count! why? for what?’* ^ 

“ r. r the manner I have acted towards you for six years.” 
AndriV looked at him with great ssi-Jmise. She said ; “Did I 
ever complain, monsieur?” 

*• No, tnadrime ; because 5 'ou are an angel.*’ 

Aiuhi'c's eyes became suilused, in spite of herself, and the tears 
, *quiveied on her lids. 

“ You weep, Aridrt'c ?” said Charriy, v 

V Ah ! ’ biiid Andree, bursting into tears, “forgive me, sir, but 
I am not used to hear you speak thus.” 

She. threw herself on a sofa, and hid her face. After a moment, 
she withdrew her hands, shook her head, and said — “Really 1 
am mad!” 

She paused ; while her hands were before her face, Charny had 
knelt lici'ore her. 

“ Y’ou at my feet ? 5^11 on your knees to me?” said she. 

“ Did I not say Andree, that 1 had come to beg your pardon/* 

“ On your knees! — at my feet!” said she, as if she would not 
believe the impressions received from her own senses. 

“ Andree,” said Charny, “ you withdrew your liands,” 
lie reached out his hand again to the young woman. S/ue 
shrank hack, however, with an expression of terror. “ What Jieans 
this ?” said she. 

Andree placed her hand on her heart, and uttered a cry Then 
rmijig, as if a spring had been beneath her feet, and clasping her 
temples in her bauds, slie said: “He loves me! he loves me!” 
rejieated she; “ it is impossible!” 

“ Say, Andree, that it is impossible for you^to love me, but not 
I foy me to worship you.” 

m She looked down on Charny, as if to be sure that ho spoke the 
■truth ; the great black eyes of the count told much more than his 
words had said. Andree, who might have doubted bis worus?, 
could nut doubt his looks. 

“ Ah,” murmured she, “ my God ! my God ! was ever any one 
\ jpo unhappy as 1 am?” 

' “ Andree,” said Charny, “ tell^me that you love me, or if not, say 

at least that you do not hate me.” 

“ I ! hate you !” said Andree. 

^nd then her calm limpid eyes sufiered a double light to escape 
l|'.hem. » 

f “Oil, sir, you would not be unjust, to take for hatred the feeling 
you inspire me with.” 



If it be not haired, Andr^e, if it be not love, what is it V* 

It is not love, for you will not suflFer me to love you. Did you 
not bear me say just now that I was the most unfortunate beings 
alive? And why is it not permitted you to love me? Did you 
not hear me say just now, that I was the most unfortunate woman 
unearth?” 

And why ma^y you not love me, Andrde, when I love you with 
j all my heart?” 

“x\h! I would not haf^4,you do that, because I dare not say 
why,” said Andrde, wringing her hands. 

ilut,” said Charny, speaking in a yet kinder tone, if what 
you will not and cannot, another person has told me.” 

Andree placed her hands on Charny*8 shoulder, 
c “ Ah !” said she, frightened. 

“ AVhat if I knew ?’* said Charny. “ My God I” 

** And if, on account of that very misfortune, I thought you 
more interesting, if that very misfortune made you more attractive,' 
and induced me to tell you that I loved you ?” 

” If so, sir, you would be the noblest and most interesting of 
men I” 

“ I love you, Andree,” said Charny. “ I love you! 1 love you T* 

“ Oh !” said Andree, looking to heaven, ** 1 did not know there 
could be such joy in the world!” 

“ But tell me. Andrt^, that you love me!” said Charny. 

”No! no! 1 dare nut! but read this letter, which was to bo 
given you only at your death 1” 

gave him the letter he had returned to her. 

ATHdree covered her face with her hands, while Charny broke 
the seal of the letter, read the first lines, uttered a cry, and then 
clasped Andree to his heart. 

“Since the day you saw me, for six years ; how, oh ! blessed 
creature! can I atone fur the Rulferings 1 have caused you ?” 

“My God!” said Andree, bending like a reed beneath the 
weight of ^ch bnpifiness, “ if this be a dream, let me never awake, 
or die when I do!” 

And now let us forget the happy, to return to those who suffer,*^ 
who struggle, or who hate, perhaps, their evil fate, will forget 
them, as we have. 


CI4PTliR* XXXVI. 

THE GROUND FLOOR OP THE TUILER1E8. 


Bfiizir^D a door of a dark room opening on a dark corridor,' or 
^the ground floor of the Tuileries, a woman stood with a key in her 
band, apparently fvarful lest her step should awaken an echo. 
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Did we not know this woman it would be dilhcult for ns to re- 
COf^fnize her, for besiiies the obscurity, ivhicb, even in broad day- 

* light, pervades a comdor, it is now night, and either inteiitiornlly, 
or not, the wick of the only lamp has almost iJiaappsared, aiid 
seems ready to become extinct. 

The second room of the suit only is lighted, and the woman leans 
against the door nearest the corridor. 

Who is that woman ? Marie A.ntoinette. 

Whom does she wait for ? Barnavet ’ 

Proud child of Maria Theresa, who would have told you, on the 
day of your arrival in France, when you were crowned queen of 
France, that a time would come when, hidden behind the door of 
’ your chambermaid, you would await with anxiety the coming of a 
little Grenoble lawyer, after having caused Mirabeau to wait s'? 
long and deigned to receive him only once. 

Let us not, however, be mistaken, for merely from motives of 
policy did you receive Barnave ; your suspended respiration, your 
nervous motions, your trembling hand cannot be referred to the 
heart. Pride alone is concerned. 

* We say pride, for in spite of the countless persecutions to which 
the king and queen have been subjected during their return, it is 
dear that life is sweet, and that the question is summed up in 
these two words ; ** Will the fugitives lose the remnant of their 
power, or mil what they retain be swept away 

Barnave was coming to tell the queen all that bad taken jdacc on 
the dih. 

Ail seemed to anticipate some great event. 

■« , The king also had awaited Barnave in the second of Mt^lame 
Campan's rooms — and had been informed of Gilbert’s coming ; 
ond to hear more at ease, had retired to his room leaving Barnave 
with the queen. 

About nine, a step was heard in the passage, and a voice heard 
to exchange a few words with the sentinel, and a young man ap- 
peared at the end of the corridor, in the unifoi'm of a subaltern of 
Vtfhe National Guard. It was Barnave. 

if The queen opened the door, into which Barnave glided, after 
having very carefully looked behind it. 

The door closed, and without a word having been exchanged, 
^ the sound of the turning of a key in the wards of the lock was 

* heard. 

The heart of each beat with equal violence, though from very 
different sentiments. The heaVt' of the queen from the hope of 
vengeance, that of Barnave from the desire of love. 

. I'he queen hurried into the second room, in search, so to say, of 
li^ht. When there she sank on a chair. 

} * Barnave paused at the door and looked round the room. He 
expected to find the king, w'ho bad been present at all the other 
interviews of the queen and himself. 

Y 2 
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The room was un occupied except by the pair; and for the first 
time since his wall, in the garden of the palace of the Bishop of 
Meaux, he was if ce-a-tete with Marie Antoinette. 

“ Monsieur P.arnave,'* said the queen, ** I have been waiting two 
hours for yov.^' 

wislipJ, madame/to come at seven; then, however, it was 
too earl^) and I ;net M. Marat : how can such a man dare to ap- 
,proacK your palace?” , 

M. Marat,” said the queen, as if she looked into her*memory. 
is be not a man who writes against us ?” 

“ Who writes against everybody. His vipers* eyes followed me 
until 1 disappeared behind the grating of the Feuillants.” 

** I heard that to-day we won a victory in the Assembly?” ' ^ 
Yes, madame, we won a victory in the Assembly, but wm 
defeated in the Jacobins.** 

“My God,*’ said the queen, “ 1 do not understand this. I . 
thought the Jacobins belonged to you, to Lameth and Dupont, 
and did what you wished ?*’ 

Barnave shook his head sadly : “ Once/' said he, “ that was 
the case ; a new spirit, however, now influences the Assembly.” 

“ Orleans ?*’ asked the <]ueen. 

“Yea, madame, the present danger is from that source.” 

“ Danger ? Have we not avoided it by to-day’s vote ?” 

“ Understand me, madame ; for to understand our danger it 
Is necessary to avoid it. The vote of to-day declares * if a king 
retracts his oath, if he attacks or neglects to defend his people, 
1f)*e abdicates and becomes a simple citizen, liable to be accused fur 
all tha: occurs after his abdication.’ '* 

“Well/* said the queen, “the king will not retract his oath, 
he will not attack his people, and if it be attacked he will 
defend it.** 

" Yes, madame, but this vote leads an opening to the Orleanists 
and revolutionists. The Assembly did act against the king, but 
merely took preventive measures against a second desertion, leaving 
the first. Do you not know what- Laclos, the agent of the duk^,r 
proposed this evening, at the Jacobins ?” 

“ Something terrible ! What else could be expected from the 
author of * Liaisons Dangereuses ?*’^ 

“He requested that a petition be circulated in Paris, and 
throughout France, in favour of deposing his majesty, and 
promised to obtain ten million signatures.” ^ ^ 

“ Ten millions 1 Good God 1 are we so hated that ten millions 
Frenchmen would reject ufi^?’* 

“ Madame, majorities are easily had.” 

“ Was the proposition successful ?” J 

“ It creates some discussion. Danton sustained it.” 

“Danton? 1 thought he w’as our friend. Montmorin speaks 
a place of avocat to the king, given to, or sold to this ” 
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Monttnorin is deceived. If Danton belongs to any one, it is 
>.to the Duke of Orleans.** 

“ And did Robespierre speak ? He, I am told, is beginning to 
acquire great influence.'* 

**Ycs; he did not approve of the petition, but of an address 
to the people of the province.** 

Ihit Robespierre must be disposed of, as he begins to acquire 
* such influence.’* • 

“ No one has, or can ruin him, madame. He is for him- 
self. lie has some idea, some utopia, a phantom, an ambition, 
perhaps.’* , 

^ What ambition can we not gratify? Does he wish to be 
rich ?’* 

•• No,** • 

“ To be minister ?” “ He may wish to be more.” 

Tlie queen looked at Barnave with terror. 

“ It ever seemed to me, that the post of minister was the highest 
to which any of my subjects could pretend 1** • 

“If Robespierre looks on the king as deposed, he no longer 
regarded himself as a subject.** 

“ What does he desire, then ?*’ asked the queen with terror. 

“These are times, madame, when men aspire to new political 
titles, in place of old ones, which have been effaced.** 

“ Oh, yes ! I can understand that the Duke of Orleans aspires to 
be regent, llis birth calls him to such a post ; but a little country 
lawyer ” 

The queen forgot Barnave occupied exactly that position. * 
Barnave did not notice the slight, either because he aid not 
lemark it, or had the courage to pretend not to do so. 

“ Marius and Cromwell, madame, emerged from the people.** 
“Marius and Cromwell 1 , alas !’* said the queen; “when I 
heard those names, in my childhood, I never fancied they would 
be so terrible in my ears. But let us return to the subject we 
have left. Robespierre, you say, opposed the scheme of Laclos, 
which Danton sustained.” 

“ Yes ; but at that moment, there came in a band of the every 
day bathers of the Palais Royal, a troop of women controlled by 
Laclos, and the vote was not only passed, but at eleven to-morrbw 
the Jacobins are to hear the petition at the Palais Royal, and 
\ will proceed to sign it on the altar of the country, thence to be-* 

' sent to the provincial societies^ to be signed by them.’* •• 

“And who is to draw up the petition ?’* 

“ Danton, Baclos, and Brissot.** • 

I “ Three enemies ?” “ Yes, madame.” 

V “ But what are the Constitutionalists about ?** 

.“Well! madame, they have resolved to-morrow to risk all ^ 
for all.” ^ ,, 

“ They cannot act with the Jacobins. * 
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Your wonderful comprehension of men and things^ madame, 
bIiows you the state of affairs. _ - 

“ Yes, guided by Dupont and I^meth, your friends will to- 
morrow leave your enemies. They will oppose the Feuillanta to 
the Jacobins.” 

“What are the Feuillants? Excuse roe, but so many rew 
words are introdiiced into politics, that each demands a question.*' 

“Madame, the Feuillants^ is a great building near the riding-'^ 
school, and, therefore, neaV the Assembly, and which gives the 
name to the terrace of the Tuileries.” 

" Who composes the club ?** 

** liafayette and the National Guards^Bailly and the muni^^ 

cipahty.” 

“ Lafayette ! Think you, you can rely on him V* 

“ 1 believe him sincerely devoted to the king/' 

“ Devoted, as the woodman is to the oak he fells. Bailly, • 
go OP ! I have no cause of complaint against him. I will even 
say more, he ga«'e me the name of the. woman who informed of 
our intention to escape. Hut Lafayette ?” 

Your majesty will have an opportunity of judging.” 

“ Yes, it is true,” said the queen, looking painfully back, '‘Ver- 
sailles! Well! This club! what will it propose? what will it 
do ? what is its ])ower 

“ An enormous power, since, as I told you, it controls the 
National Guard, the municipality, and the inajority of the As- 
sembly which vote with us. What will remain to the Jacobins? 
Five “or six deputies, perhaps Robespierre, Petion, Laclos, the 
Duke of Orleans, three heterogeneous elements, who will only bc’ 
able to disturb the new ineniherN, and a herd of noisy barkers who 
will make a noise, hut who have no influence.” 

“ 1 trust so. lliU what will the Assembly do ?” 

” Reprove Bailly for his hesitation and delay. The consequence 
will be that Ikilly l^ke a good clock being well tvound up, will 
keep time. 'But 1 see it is lime for me to retire, yet it seems that 
] have much more to tell your majesty.” 

“ I, M. Barnave, can say nothing more than tell you how grate- 
ful we and our friends are for your goodness in exposing yourself 
to so much danger for us.” 

Madame, danger is a game by which I profit whelhiT beaten 
or successful in it, if the queen but reward me iih a smile.” 

- “Alas! sir,” said the queen, “1 ^ have forgotten how to smile, 
alraoi^. But you have been so kind, that I will try to recal the 
time when I could, and promise that my first smile shall* be 
yoiirj*.” I 

Ikirua VC placed his hand on his heart and bowetk He th^n . 
beg^e.l U. retire. 

*• When shall I see you again ?'* 

“ ro-in )rrow,*' said Barnave, seeming to calculate, " is the peti- 
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HoTi, and the first vote on it. In the eveninff, niadame, I will 
come to tell you what has taken place in the Champ de Mars.'* 

He left. 

The queen returned sadly to the kinpj, whom phe found pensive 
as herself. Doctor Gilbert had left him/and given him the same 
information liarnave had imparted to the queen. 

They had but to exchange a glance, to see that each saw how 
somhie things were. • 

The king had just written a letter. Without speaking he gave 
it to the queen. It was one to Monsieur, authorising him to ask 
the intervention of Austria and Prussia. « 

T “ Monsieur,’^ said the queen, “ has done me much harm, hale, 
and would do more wrong ; as he has the king's confidence, how- 
ever, he has mine.*’ • 

Taking a pen she heroically wrote her name by the side of the 
king’s. 

Let us now follow Doctor Gilbert to the Tuileries. ^ 

The queen expects him, and as he is not linrnAve, she is not in 
Madame Campan’s room on the ground floor, hut in her own 
apartments — seated on a chair, with her head leaning on her 
hand. 

She awaits Weber, whom she sent to the Champ de Mnr*? upon 
hearing a discliarge of musketry there, which caii'^ed her givat 
uneasiness. Tiie journey to Versailles had taught her much; 
until then the revolution had seemed to her ordy a manoeuvre of 
Pitt, and an intrigue of Orleans. She thought Paris immoral and 
nndiT had conduct, but used to say, " the honest country.’' She 
ha<i seen the country ; it was more revolutionary than Paris. 

The assembly was old, decrepit, and stupid in adhering to the 
promises Btirnave had made in its name. Besides, was it not 
about to die ? The embraces of a dying thing are not healthy. 

The queen waited for Weber most anxiously. The dof>r; she 
looked anxious to it; but instead of •the bri^ad Austrian 
figure of her foster brother, she saw the austere face 'of Gilbert. 

The queen did not like him ; for his royalism was aecomjiaoied 
by such well defined constiiutional theories, that she tlmiiglit him 
a republican: she had, though, a certain respect for him. She 
would send for him neither in a physical nor moral crisis, but on 
this occasion she felt his influence. 

As she saw him she trembled. They had not met since tbt* 
return from Vareniies. “Isit^ou, doctor?” inurmuied she. •• 
.Gilbert bowed. “ Yes, madam^ it is I. I knew tlpt you 
expected Weber, and 1 can give you the news he would bring 
‘nore precisely than he can. He was on the bank of the Scine^ 
where there was no murder. 1 was on the other. 

* “ Murder? What has happened, sir?” asked the quFen. • • 
“ A great misfortune. The court party has triumphed."’ 
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*'The court party has triumphed ? Call you that a misfortune, 
Doctor Gilbert?** ^ 

Yes; because it has triumphed by one of those fearful mea- 
sures which destroy the conqueror, and which result to the benefit 
of the conquered.’’ 

“ What has happened ?‘* 

Lafayette and llailly have fired on the people, and conse- 
eueritly can no longer be of use to you.*’ ^ 4 

‘‘ Why ?” “They have jo?t their popularity.” 

What did the people on whom they fired ?** 

Sifyned a petition for the deposing ** 

“ Of whom ?" “ Of the king.” 

“And you think to fire on them was wrong ?** asked the qiieen^^ 
with n sparkling eye. 

“ I think it would have been better to convince than to shoot 
them.” 

“ what would you convince them ?’* 

“ Of the king’jR, sincerity.” 

“ The king is sincere 1” 

“ Excuse me, madame. Three days ago I left the king. All ' 
the evening had been passed in an effort to make him understand 
that bis true encmiss are his brothers, M. de Condo and ilic emi- 
gres. On my knees 1 besought him to break of all connexion 
with them, to adopt the constitution frankly, except those articles ■ 
w'hich are impossible. The lung was convinced; at least I ibought 
80 ; and was good enough to promise to have done with the emi- 
gration ; yet behind my back, madame, the king signed, and 
caused you to sign a letter to Monsieur, in winch he was * 
authorized to say to the Emperor of Austria, and the King of 
Prussia ” 

The queen blushed like a child taken flagrante cfeliciOy and looked 
down. She, however, recovered herself soon. “ Have our 
enemies then spies in, the king’s cabinet?” 

“Yes, madame, and it is this which makes every error on the 
king’s part as dangerous as it is.” 

“ But the letter was written by the king’s own hand, and as ^ 
soon as it was signed by me was sealed and given to the courier 
who was to bear it.” 

“True, madame.” 

• The letter was read,” 

- “ The courier was arrested ? 

“ We are then surrounded by trtiitors.” 

“ All men are not like tbe’Charnys.” 

What mean you ?** . 

“ Alas I madame, I wish to tell you one of the fatal auguries if ^ 
tjic fall of kings, is when they drive from them men they should 
attach to their fortunes by chains of adamant.” 
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M. de Charny was not drimi away; he left iis. When kings 
^become unfortunate, no tie suffices to retain men as frientls.” 

GiDieri looked at the queen, and shook his head and said : 

“ Do not let us thus calumniate Charny, inadame, or the blood of . 

" his brothers will shout fiom the tomb that the Queen of France 
is ungiatcful.*’ 

‘'Monsieur!*' • 

“ Madame, you know I speak the truth ; that in the time of re^ 
danKet*» M. de Charny will be where ‘duty calls him — where the 
peril is greatest.*' 

The qugen looked down. At last tdie said: “You did not, I * 
suppose, come to talk to me about M. de Clnrny.'* 

“ No, madamc, but ideas, like events are sometimes so linked 
together by invihilde threads, that those are exposed which should 
remain in the secret places of their heart. No, 1 came to speak to 
the queen ; excuse me, if 1 spoke to the woman ; 1 am ready to 
repair tny fault.” ^ 

“ What have you, monsieur, to say to the qiie^n ?** 

“ I wished to show her the situation she, France, and Europe 
occupy. Madame in your Innds is the future of the world. You 
play with it as with cards. You lost the first trick October ; 
your courtiers think you have won the second. The ne.xt tnck 
will be la belle, and the stakes uhicb are throne, liberty, perhaps 
life, all are lost.'* 

“ And,” said the queen, haughtily, “ thjnk you, sir, such a fear 
will induce us to pause ?” 

“1 know the king is brave; he is ihe descendant of Ilertry IV. 

I know the queen is heroic; she is the giaiid-duughter of Maiia 
Theresa. 1 will, therefore, seek only to convince them; unforlu- 
nately 1 fear I shall never be able to impait my ideas to either.” • 

“ Why lake such trouble then, si’*, if you think it will he u^clo-ss ?** 

“ To do my duty, madarne. Teheve me, it is pleasant in sioruiy 
days as ours, at every efibrt, to say, ‘ 1 did ipy duty.y 
. , The queen looked Gilbert in the face. “ MoiisieuV, first of all, 
fjp you think it is yet possible to save the king ?” 

“ I do,” 

“ .And rojvdiy ?” “ T hope so.” 

“ Well, sir,” Slid the queen, with a sigh of intense sadness, 
‘''you are more happy than 1, for I fear both arc lost, and I contend 
only to fulfil my ideas of duty.” 

“ Yes, madarne, 1 see ; but ^egause you wish a despotic monarclk]^ 
and an absolute king ; like a miser who does not know, even ji hen in 
sight of a sh.ore which will restore him more than he loses, how to • 
jacrifice a portion of his irrasiire.s, you sink yours, being .bornik 
down by their weight. Do as the prudent sailor does, throw the 
past aside, and strive for the future.” • ■ ^ 

“ To do so would be to break with the kings of Europe.’* • 

“ IVue. but it is to malte an alliance with the french pbople.” ' 
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*'The French people cannot contend aj^ainst a coalition.’* 

** Suppose YOU have at its head a kin^. With a king really 
attached to tne constitution, the French people would conquer 
Europe.” 

** An army of a million of men would be needed for that.” 

” Europe, madame, is not to be conquered by a million of men, 
but by an idea, i^lant on the Rhine and on the Alps two tri- 
coloured flags with the inscription, * War to tyrants, and liberty to' 
peoples,’ and Europe is conquered !” 

” Really, there are days when 1 am inclined to think the wisest 
•become mad.” • 

** Madame, you do not know what France now is in the eyes o^ 
nations, France, with some individual crimes — some local excesses, 
wffich do not, however, sully her white robe, or her purity — virgin 
France is the goddess of liberty. The whole world loves her. 
The Pays Bus, the Rhine, Italy with her millions — invoke a 
blesswg on her. She has hut to cross the frontier, and millions 
will fall down before her. France, with liberty in her hands, ceases 
to be a nation, but is immutable justice — eternal reason. Madame, 
madame, take advantage ^of the fact that it is not yet entered into 
violence ; for if you hesitate too long, those hands she extends to 
you, will be turned against herself, Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
watch each of her movements with joy. Belgium says, ‘ Come !’ 
Genuany ‘I follow!* 

” Italy exclaims, ‘ Save me V Far in the north, an unknown 
band wrote in the cabinet of the great Gustaviis, * No war with 
France.* None of those whom you call to your aid are prepared 
for war. Two empires bate us deeply. When I say empires, 1 
mean an empress (Catherine) and a minister, (Pitt.) They are 
powerless, though. At this moment, Russia holds Turkey under 
one of her clav. s, nnd Poland under the other. Two or three 
years will be required to digest one, anti devour the other. She 
urges the Germans and offers them France. She shames the 
inactivity of your brother, Leopold, and points to the occupatioa ' 
of Holland by the king of }?rusBia, on account of a simple insult (p 
his sister. ‘ Forward !’ says Russia : but Leojiold does not obey. 
Mr. Pitt is now swallowing India, and, like a boa constrictor, 
•uffers from laborious indigestion. If we wait, he will attack us, 
not by foreign, but by civil war. I am aware this Mr. Pitt you 
<fear dreadfully; that when you think of him, you grow pale. 
'Would you strike him to the hearty?#. Make France a republic with 
a kingt What are you doing;^ though, madame ? What does your 
friend, the Princess de Lamhallc ? She tells England, where she 
‘represents you, that the only ambition of France is, to obtain th4 
mar/nn cliartn^ and that the revolution, guided by the king is re- 
acting. NVhat says Pitt to these advances? That he will not 
jN-iiffer France to be a republic; that he wdll save the monarchy. 

V 11 the caresses and persuasions of Madame Lamballe have not 
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induced him to promise that he will save the monarch ; for he hates 
jjiim ; he hates the constitutional and philosophic Louis XVT., who 
contended with him for India, and wrested America from his 
^rasp. Pitt desires only that history may make a pendant to 
Charles I.” 

** Monsieur/’ said the queen in terror, who unfolds all this to 
yon ?” 

^ ' “ The men who tell me what the letters of your^najesty contain 1” 

“ Have \vc, then, no thought not llffeirs ?” • 

'*1 have told you, madarae, that the kings of Europe are 
wrapped a net in which those who would resist, strive in vain, 
not you, madame, advance the ideas you seek to repress; and* 

^ that net will become your armour. I’hose who hate, will become 
your dcferiders, and the invisible poignards that menace you, ^lU 
become sabres to strike your enemies.^’ 

“ Hut those whom you call our enemies, are kings, and our 
brothers !” 

Madame, call the French your children, and see VltSb the 
value of your di])loraatic brethren is. Does noiT some fatal stain, 
too, seem to rest on all these kings ? Let us begin with your 
brother, Leopold, la he not worn out at forty by the I'uscan 
harem he transported to Vienna ? and does he not reanimate his 
expiring facuUies by the murderous excitements he prepaies for 
himself? Look at Frederic ! look at Custavus ! — the one died, the 
other will die, without posterity ; for, in the eyes of all, the prince 
royal of Sweden is the son of Monk, amf not of Cinstavns. Look 
at the king of Porlugal, with thiee hundred nuns! at the^dng of 
Saxony, with his three hundred and fifty bastards! Look at 
Catherine, the northern Pasiphae, whom a bull would not satisfy, 
and who has three armies of lovers ! Madame ! madame ! do you 
not see that all these kings rush to suicidal ruin ! You, instead of 
going wiili them, should advance to universal empire !’’ 

“ Why, then, M. Gilbert, do you not say this to the king ?’* 
do! 1 do! He, though, like you, hSs his evrl genii, which 
"come to undo all that I accomplish.*' 

Then, with profound melancholy, he continued: "You have 
Mira!»eau ; you have Harnave ; you will use me after them, and, 
like them, 'dinid all, will he said.” 

"M. Gilbert,” said the queen, "1 will acek the king, and 
return.” 

Gilbert bowed. The queen passed through the door which Ip^ 
into the king’s room. * • * 

'The doctor waited ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour-*-a half- « 
hour, and at last a door on the other side opened. 

An usher, having looked carefully around, advance;! trtwardff 
Gilbert, made a Masonic sign, and handed him a He left 

at once. • 

Gilbert opened the letter, and read 
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** You lose time, Gilbert ; for at this moment, the queen and 
listen to M. de Breteuil, who brings them this advice from^ 
Vienna : 

“ To treat Barnave as they did Mirabeau, to gain time, to swear 
to the constitution, and execute it literally, so as to show that it 
cannot he executed. France will grow cold, and become tired. 
The French are volatile j some new whim will seise them, and the 
Revolution be forgotten. 

‘*11 liberty does not pass •away, we will have gained a year or 
two, and will be ready for war. 

“Leave, then, those two beings called in derision king and 
queen of France, and hurry to the hospital of Gros Caiffon. You 
will find there a dying man less fatally affected lliough than they, 
for you may save him, while without doing them any good you 
may he borne down, down by their fall.** 

The note had no signature, but Gilbert recognised Cagliostro’s 
hand. 

At Vii'at moment, Madame de Campan entered from the door of 
the queen’s room,* and handed Gilbert this note : 

“ The king asks Dr. Gilljert to write down liis political plan as • 
be explained it to the queen. 

“ The queen, being detained by a matter of importance, regrets 
that she will not he able to return to M. Gilbert. It is useless 
then for him to wait longer.” 

Gilbert thought for a moment and shook his head. “ Mad, 
road,” said he. 

“ Ila-e you nothing to say to their majesties, Monsieur?” said 
Madame de Campan. 

Gilbert gave the letter without a signature lie had just received, 
and s,;i(’ : “ Only this.” 

He left. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

NO MASTEie! NO MISTRESS! 

On the next day, the Assembly received a report from the Maire of 
JkiriK, and from the commandant of the National (ruard. All were 
ajiixious to he deceived, and the comedy was paslly played. 

'd'he Assembly thanked them for rn energy they had no idea they 
had emi;<)l()yed, and congratulated them for a victory, each dc])lored 
from the bottom of his heart, and thanked God from the bottom of 
its heart, that at one blow both the insurrection arnl the insurgents 
had been crushed. 

According to tiiese felicitations, the revolution was terminated, 
was ju^t beginning. 





In the meantime, the old Jacobins, jud^^inpr the morrow by the 
j,^esterda5% fancied they were attacked, pursued, tracked up and 
'' prepared to find pardon for their real importance in a feigned 
huiQihry. Robespierre, yet alarmed at leaving been nominal ed as 
king, instead of Louis XVI., drew up an address in the name of 
the present and absent. 

In this address he thanked the Assembly, for Us generous efforts, 
.its wisdom, firmness, vigilanceoxid impartial and inBorruptible justice. 

How was it possible for the FeuillanA^ not to regain courage, an 4 
Ihink themselves powerful, when they thus saw the humility of 
their adversaries. 

For a time they thought themselves masters, not only of Paris* 
^ut of France. 

Alas ! the Feuillants did not understand the state of things, when 
they left the Jacobins; they had merely formed an assembly, which 
was a double of the real one. The similitude between the two was 
such, that in the Feuillants as in the chamber, none were admitted 
except on condition of paying taxes, being an active cilis'^.IT and 
eligiiile of voting for electors. • 

The people then had two chambers instead of one. This was 
not what it wanted. It wished a popular chamber, to be not the 
ally but tlie enemy of the Assembly, which would not reconstruct, 
but destroy royally. 

The Feuillants, did not then in any respect satisfy the public, 
The public, therefore, at once abandoned them. 

Ry crossing the street, they lost all poflularity. 

In July, there were out of Paris, four hundred societies.,. Three 
hundred corresponded with both Jacobins and Feuillants, one hun- 
dred with the Jacobins alone. 

As the Feuillants grew weak, the Jacobins rebuilt themselves un- 
der the guidance of Robespierre — the most popular man of France. 

What Cagliostro had written to Gilbert about Baruave, was 
accomplished. 

Perhaps, we will also see it fulfillod ir/ relation, to the little 
' ’ Ajaccio Corsican. 

The time for the termination of the National Assembly came. 
It struck slowly it is true, like the life of an old man which slowly 
drops away. 

Having taken three thoUs^and votes, the Assembly had finished 
the revision of the constitution. 

This constitution was an iron cage, in which it knew not how the 
king had been shut up. Tb§fact that the bars were gilded did dot 
make it the less a prison. ^ • 

The royal will was powerless, for it had become a wheel which 
received instead of giving motion. All the ])0\vcr of resi-stanc® 
which Louis XVI. had, was in the veto, which suspended for three 
yearjB the execution of any decrees which did not jdeaSc the 
The wheel then ceased to turn, and the whole machine wap stopped.. 
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Thi« vis inertia being left aside the royalty of Henry IV,, of 
Louis XIV., all power of action of those great monarchs was gone. ^ 

The day on which the king was to swear to the constitution, 
drew near. England and the emigres wrote to him: — ** Die if it 
be needed ; but do not degrade yourself by that oath.** 

Leopold and Barnave said : — ** Swear, and let any one keep his 
oath who can.*' 

The king terminated the discussion by this phrase—** I declare 
that 1 do not see consistently or amity enough in the constitution ; 
as opinions, however, 1 will consent, and experience shall decide.*' 

It remained to be determined where the constitution should be 
presented to the king, at the Tuileries or in the Asseirrbly. The 
king said he would swear to the constitution where it was voted. 

The appointed day was l3th September. 

l*he Assembly received this communication with unanimous ap- 
plause. The king went thither. 

In an outbreak of enthusiasm, Lafayette proposed an amnesty 
to alt \»1 jo were accused of iiaving favoured the king's flight. It 
was acceded to by acclamation. The cloud which bad darkened 
the prospects of Andree and Cbarny was dissipated. 

A deputation of sixty members was appointed to thank the king 
for his letter. 

The keeper of the seals hurried to tell the king of the vote. 

On the same morning, the Assembly had abolished the order of 
the Saint Esprit, authorising the king alone to wear the cordon, 
which was the evidence of the high nobility. 

The 'deputation found the king wearing only the star of St. Louis, 
and as Louis XVI. knew the effect which the absence of the cordon 
bleu would produce he said : — 

“ Gentlemen, this morning, you abolished the order of the Saint 
Esprit, preserving it for me alone. As an order to me has no value 
except that it gives me the power of communication, henceforth, I 
look on it, as abolished for me also.*’ 

The queen, dauphin, and Madame Royale, stood near the door. 
The queen was pale and quivered in every nerve. Madame Royale,- 
already proud, passionate, and violent, was haughty, and seemed 
not only to be aware of what passed, but to foresee future indigni- 
ties The dauphin was careless as a child, and looked like a human 
being inserted in a group of statuary. 

The king, a few da>8 before, had said to Montmorin : ** 1 know 
I am lost ; all that is now done for royalty is for my son.*’ ^ 

' ■* Louis XVI. replied, with apparent, sincerity, to the reply of the 
deputation ; when he had dj^me, he turned to the dauphin and 
royal family : ** My wife and children,” said he, partake of my 
'•entirnents.** 

Yes, they did; for when the deputation retired they drew ^ 
'‘together, and when they had looked after it anxiously, Marie 
.Autoiney^ placed her white and marble-cold band on the king's 
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arm. and said ; ** These people will have no more kings. Stone by 
.•^one» they tear down the monarchy, and of those stones, build a 
tomb for us.” 

She was mistaken, poor woman. She was to have a pauper's 
grave ; not even a tomb. 

She was not, however, wrong about the attacks on the royal 
prerogative. 

, M. de Malouet was president of the Assembly, and was a royalist. 
He, however, thought it necessary to tqpnsuU the Assembly as tft 
the manner in which the oath should be administered, and whether 
it would be seated, or stand during the ceremony. 

..V “ Seated,” was heard from all sides. 

"And the king?” said De Malouet. 

"Standing and uncovered,’* said a voice. 

The Assembly trembled. • 

This voice was isolated, but clear, strong, and vibrating. It 
seemed the voice of the people, uttered alone for greater distinct- 
ness. The president grew pale. —n** 

Who pronounced those words ? Came theyp from the hull, or 
^ from the galleries ? It mattered not ; they were so powerful ^hat 
he had to reply. 

" Gentlemen,” said he, " there is no circumstance in which the 
Assembly of the Nation does not recognize the king as its chief. 
If the king stand, 1 propose that the Assembly bear the oath in 
the same attitude.” ^ 

The voice then said ; 

" I i)ropose an amendment which will suit everybody.^ Let us 
order that it he permittted to M. de Malouet, and those who 
prefer it, to hear the king kneeling; let us, though, maintain the 
proposition.” 

The proposition was lost. 

On the next day the king was to swear. The hall was full and 
the galleries crowded with spectators. At noon the king was 
announced, • 

He spoke erect, and the assembly heard him standing. The 
discourse having been pronounced, the constitution was si^ied, 
and all sat down. 

The president, Thouret, arose to pronounce his discourse^ hut 
after the two or three first phrases, seeing that the king did not 
rise, he resumed his seat. The galleries applauded, and the king 
evidently grew pale. 

He took his handkerchief from his pocket, and wiped the 
Bpiration from his brow. The qjjeen, in a closed box, ^gitnessed 
the ceremonial. She could bear no more, but arose, went out,* 
closed the door, and returned to the Tuileries. . mf 

She returned without speaking a word even to her most intimstp 
fnends. Since Charny had gone her heart absorbed poiso( 4 bft't 
did not emit it. ^ 



He returned half an hour after. 

“ The queen ? ’* asked he. 

They told him where she was. 

An usher wished to walk before him. He put him aside by a 
sign, and appeared at the dour of the room where she was. 

He was so pale, so ’overcome, that the persj)iration hung in 
b ge dro})8 on his brow. The queen, when she saw him, arose 
and shrieked : “ fSire,” said she, “ what has happened? ” 

Without speaking the king sank into an arm-chair and solihed. 

“Madame, madame!*‘ at last said he, “why would you be 
present at this session? Why would you be a witness of my 
mumiliaiion ? Was it for this, under the pretext of feeing a queen.^ 
that I brought you to France ? ” 

Such an explosion from Louis XVI. was the more painful, 
because it was rare. The queen could not resist, and running to 
\he king, threw herself at his feet. Just then the door opened, 
and she turned around. Madame Cumpan had come in. 

Tllv.':;ncen reached out her hand, and said : “ Leave us, Campan, 
leave us.” * 

Madame de Campan did not misconceive why the queen wished 
her to go. She retired re.^pcctfully, but standing behind the door, 
heard the unfortunate couple long exchanging phrases, broken by 
sobs. At last they calmed their sobs, and were silent. After half 
an hour, the door opened, and the queen, herself, called Ma lame 
de Campan. 

“ Campan,*’ said she, “give this letter to M. de Malden. It is 
addressc'l to my brother Leopold. Let him set out at once for 
V’ienna, which he must reach before the news of to-day. If be 
need two or tliree bui.drcd louis give them to him. I will return 
them.”* 

Madame de Campan took the letter and left. Two hours after. 
M. de Malden set out 'for Vienna. 

The worst feature of all this was that they had to seem ha^ipy 
and joyous. 

During the rest of the day a tremendous crowd filled the Tuil- 
erieri^ at night the whole city was illuminated. The king and 
queen were invited to show themselves in the Champs Elysees, 
escorted by the aides-de-camp and chiefs of the Parisian army. 

Scarcely had they appeared, than cries of “ Vive le roi,'* “ Vive 
la reme,” arose. After an interval the cries ceased. It was where 
the carriage had halted. 

^Do not believe them, m.^dame,” ^aid a stern looking man of 
the people, who stood by with f,'}l(led arms, “ Vive la nation !'* ' 

The caniage was slowly diiveu on, but the man who bid sj)oken 
^acod his hand on the carriage door, and whenever the cry o# 
‘ Fire le foi” was heard, or “ Vive la mne,” shouted “ Five if 
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The queen reiumed ^vith her neart crushed by the constant and 
*7tieavv blows which were lanced on her by anger and hatred. 

Representations were organized at the didcrent theatres, at the 
ppera, the Comedie Fran^aise, and the Italieus. 
r At the two first, there were Oalies, and tlie king and queen were, 
/received with unanimous applause. When they sought to do the 
/same thing at the last, they had been anticipated; the people had 
Vnaken all the pit. , 

/ They saw that at that place things Vould not go on, and that 
' there would probably be trouble during the evening. The fear 
became certain, when they saw who filled the pit. 

;> Danton, Desmoulins, Legendre, Santerre, occupied paramount 
seats. W'hen the queen entered the box the galleries sought to 
applaud. The pit hissed. • 

The queen looked with terror at the gaping crater before her. 
b'ne saw the flame of eyes flashing with hatred and menace. 

“W^hat have 1 done ?” said she, seeking to hide her trou'^‘’»»with 
a smile. “ Why do they detest me so violently 
All at once her eye rested with terror on a man who leaned 
against one of the columns on which the boxes rested. 

It was he of Taverney, of Sevres, of the garden of the Tuileries. 
li was he of the menacing words, and mysterious and terrible 
actions. 

When her eyes had once rested on him, she could not look 
away. He exerted the fascination of the serpemt over her. 

liie play began. The queen made oh effort, and broke the 
charm, so as to be able to turn away and look at the stage. 
Uvencments ImprHms of Grctry, were played. 

All the efforts of Marie Antoinette to divert her atteption, 
however, were vain ; for the mysterious man used a inngiu tic ■ 
power, more mighty than her will, and she could not but turn and 
look in one direction. 

The stare — motionless, sardonic, and mocking. It, was a painful 
^impression, internal, and fatal. It was to one aw^e what the 
night-mare is to one asleep. ^ 

A kind of electricity floated through the hall. These two in- 
fluences could not but meet and crash, as in an August day two 
clouds come together, and hurl forth lightning, if not bolls. 'iTie 
occasion came. 

Madame Dagazon, a charming woman, who gave her name to & 
'.^^peculiar line of business, had a duo to sing with the tenor, 
\\hich were these.verses .- ‘ * 

Ah J comme j'aime^^na maitresse. * 

' The brave w'oman rushed to the front of the stage and opened her^ 
i ^arms, reached them forth to the queen, sang the verses, and gavfu^ 
the fatal challenge. « / 

The queen knew the tempest was come; terror- striqlten, sl^e* 

' e 
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turned aside, and her eyes fell involuntary on the xnan who leaned 
against the column. She saw him make a sign, which the wiiold* 
pit oI)cved as an order. 

With one voice it cried it, “ No master I no mistress ! Liberty T* 
To tliis the galleries and boxes replied 

*'Vive le roil Vive la reine! Long live our master and 
mistress !” ^ 

» “No master! nomi8tres|! Liberty! liberty! liberty !” howled^ 
the pit. • 

Alter this double declaration of war, the strife began. 

. The queen shrieked with terror, and closed her eyes. She could 
no longer look at this demon, who seemed the God of disorder, thft 
spirit of destruction. 

•The officers of the National Guard then surrounded her, making 
a rampart of tlieir bodies, and took her away. 

In the corridor she heard the same cries. 

master ! no mistress ! no king ! no queen !** 

They took hereto her coach. She had fainted away. 

She never went to the theatre again. 

Sept. 30 . The Constitutional Assembly declared that it had - 
fulfilled its functions and closed its sessions. 

The following is the result of 'its labours, during a session of 
years and four months : 

The complete disorganization of the monarchy. 

'I’he organization of popular power. 

The destruction of all ecclesiastical and military privileges. 
The'Tssue of 100,000,000 of assignats. 

Tlie mortgage of the national property. 

Tlje recognition of freedom of worship. 

Abolition of Monastic vows. 

Abolition of Lettres de Cachet. 

Equality of right of office. 

Suppression of internal custom-houses. 

The estab'jishment of the National Guard, 

.The adoption and ratification of the king. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

# < 

THE FAREWELL OF BARNAVB. 

• 

^ On the second of October, that is to say two days after the disso* 
'‘^lutibn of the Assembly, at the hour of his usual rendezvous witty 
the queen, Barnave was introduced not on the ground-floor of 
' ^Oadame de Campan; but, in the room called the great cabinet. 
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On the evening of the day when the kinff swore to the con- ’ 
'8titution» the sentinel and aide-dc>camp of Lafayette, disappeared 
'Mrom the interior of the castle, and if the king had not regained 
his power, he had at least regained his liberty. 

This was small compensation for the humiliation of which be ' 
fhad complained so bitterly to the queen. * 

Without being received publicly, and with all the preparation of 
a public audience, Barnave was not on this occasion subjected to 
irthe precautions which hitherto had mo^e his presence at the TuiT* 

; f erics necessary. 

' He was pale and seemed very sad ; his sadness and pallor struck 
the queen. 

She received him standing, though she knew the respect the 
young lawyer held her in, and that if she sate down, he would pot 
do what the President Thouret had when he saw that the king did 
not rise. 

“ Well, M. Barnave, are you satisfied ?” said she ; “ the king has 
followed your advice, and sworn to the constitution.*' 

“ 'I'be queen is very kind,’* said Barnave boving, “ to say my 
advice. Had it not been both the advice of the Emperor Leopold 
■’ and of Prince Kaunitz, perhaps, your majesty had hesitated to 
accomplish this great act — the^mly one which, perhaps, can save 
the king, if the king—*’ 

Barnave paused. 

“Can be saved. Is not that Monsieur what you wished to 
say ?” said the queen meeting the doujit courageously, and we 
may add with the daring, which was peculiar to her. 

“ God grant, madame, that 1 may never be the prophet of such 
y misfortune. Yet on the point of leaving Paris, of being separated 
^ for ever from the queen, 1 would neither have her majesty despair, 
nor yield too much to illusion. 

“ ifou leave Pans, M, Barnave ? You leave us 
“The Assembly, madame, to which I belonged is over, and as it 
has been determined that no member of the Assembly which e'^tab- 

7 Kshed the constitution, can belong to the Legislative ’Assembly, T 
have no longer a motive to remain in Paris.” 

“ Not even if you could be useful to us, M. Barnave.^” 

Barnave smiled sadly. 

“ Not even for that purpose, for from yesterday, I shall be able 
to do you no good.” 

“ sir,” said the queen, “ you have too lowly an estimate of • 
^ ^ yourself.” > * 

“ Alas, madame, I have tried and found myself weak. . I have 
weighed and found myself light. What was my power and what 1 ^ 
wished the monarchy to use as a lever? my influence was my powe:^ 
^over the Jacobins; it was a popularity laboriously, painfully ac#' 
f quired. The Assembly though is dissoliTed; the Jgcobins . 
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'' Peni 1 ]ant« ; and I am afraid the latter made a (treat mistake when 
ihey left the old club ; in fine, madame, popularity/* 

Barnave smiled mure sadly than he had at first. 

In fine my popularity is gone.** 

The queen looked at Barnave^ and a strange glance like one of 
triumph passed over her eyes. 

** Well, sir,’* said she, ** you see that popularity may be lost.” 
Barnave sighed.^ 

The queen saw that sbe^ had committed one of those little 
cruelties which were habitual to her. 

,41 The fact was, Barnave had so completely lost his popularity, 
that he had been forced to bend his head to Robespierre, and to . 
whom was the fault of this to be attributed ? Was it not to that^ 
fat^l monarchy, which dragged all that it touched into an abyss, 
into which it was itself hurrying, to that terrible destiny which 
made of Marie Antuipette as it had done of Marie Stuart, an angel 
of death devoting all ihuse to whom it appeared to the tomb. 

Their^'to a degree, she retraced her steps, and regretting that 
Barnave had replied by a simple sigh when he might have said, 

“ For whom h^ve 1 lost my popularity, unless for you ?” She re- 
sumed— 

** But, Monsieur Barnave you will not go.’* 

** Certainly,’* said Barnave, “ if the queen hid me stay, I will aa 
the soldier remains under the flag, though he have permission to 
go and guard it in battle. But, if I remain^ inadame, do you know 
what will happen ? instead of being %veak 1 shall be a traitor.” 

** ilowo^o, sir?’* said the queen, 'slightly wounded. ‘*E.\plain; 

I do not understand.” 

“ Will the queen permit me to show her not only the situation 
in which she is, but in which she will be r” 

” Do so, sir ; I am accustomed to measure abysses, and had I 
been liable to vertigo, would long ago have ca^t myself headlfing.** 
“'rhe queen, perhaps, looks on the assembly which has just ex- 
pired as her erViny.” 

** Let ns make a distinction, M. Barnave; in that Assembly 
had'irieiids. You will not, however, deny that the majority of the 
Assembly was hostile to royalty.*’ 

“ Madame,” said Barnav^, “the Assembly never attacked either 
you or the king but once. That was when it declared that none 
of its members could belong to the corps legislative.” 

“ { do not understand this, sir. Explain it to me,*’ said the 
qu'^en, with a doubt. 

“ Ea?dy enough ; it wrested a buckler from the arm of your 
friends.** ^ 

“And it seemS to me also a sword from the hand of my 
enemies.** 

^ |{.\laB! Inadame, you are mistaken. The shaft was winged by 

I 
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Piobespierre, and all that comes from him is terrible. He throws 
you unknown into the first assembly. You knew in the old one 
^whom to contend with; in the corps legislative you have a new 
study to make. Observe, too, madame, in excluding all of us» 
Robespierre forced France into the alternative of receiving our 
superiors or our inferiors. There is nothing above us ; the emi« 
gration has disorganised everything, and if there were a noblesse 
in France, the people would not select its representatives from it. 

' The new assembly then will be democratic; there will be shadlis 
in that democracy, that is all.” 

The queen’s countenance showed that she followed with atten- 
tion what llarnave had said, and beginning to understand, she 
rtegan to be afraid. 

“ Listen,** said Barnave ; I have seen these deputies ; for, 
during the last three or four days, they have begun to collect at 
Paris : I saw those from Bourdeaux. ’Fhey are almost men of 
unknown names, hut who are anxious to be consfucuous — apart 
from Condorcet, Brissot, and some others, the oldest is^fli-cely 
thirty years old. Age is driven away by youty which dethrones 
tradition. Away with white hairs : new France will be ruled by 
black.” 

“Think you, sir, we have more to fear from those who are about 
to come, than from those who have gone ?” 

"Yes, madame, the new comers have instructions to make war 
on nobles and on priests. 'I'hey say nothing as yet about the 
king, but time will show. If he be content with the executive, 
however, perhaps all will be pardoned — that has passed.”. 

" How!” said the queen, “pardon the past? I presume the 
king has the right to pardon.” 

“ That is exactly what people will never understand again — 
especially the people who are coming, madame, and you will bavfc 
evidence of it. They will not even keep up the hypocritiraV pre- 
tences of those who are going. They like one of iny confreres, 
Vergniaud, a deputy from La Gironde, wilHook Oi; (he king as an 
l^«nemy,” 

I “An enemy!” said the queen in amazement. 

“ Yes, madame,” repeated Barnave, “ an enemy ; that is to say, 
the voluntary or involuntary centre ©fall our internal and extermd 
enemies. Alas ! yes ; it must be owned that the new>coiners are 
not altogether wrong, who believe they have discovered a truth, 
and who utter aloud what your bitterest adversaries dsre not . 
whisper.” , ^ • 

“ Enemy ?” repeated the qbeen, “ the king the cncmj of his 
people? That is a thing, M. Earnave, you not only never can ^ 
convince me of, but you cannot make me understand.” , ^ 

“Yet it is true, madame; he is an enemy by nature, and by 
temperament : yet three days ago he accepted the oonstituti^DC • 
Did he not ?”• 
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^ “Yes; wr-ll?” 

“ Well, when he returned hither, the kinf? had almost died rf. 
ft.Tijpr. and this evening he wrote to the emperor.” 

“ hut how, think you, can we bear such humilities P” 

* ‘‘ Ah, madarae, he is an enemy, and fatally an enemy. He is q. 
volmu-iry enemy; for,* educated by M. de la Vauguyon, the 

of the Jesuitical party, the heart of the king is iti the . 
hand of the prieste, who are the enemies of the nation; involun- ' 
t iffy enemy, because he is |he compulsory chief of the reaction. , 
fuippose, even, that he remains in Paris ; he is at Coblentz with 
the emij^ration, in La Vendee with the priests, in Prussia with his 
*aliies Leopold and Frederic. The king does nothing. I admit, 
madame,*’ said Harii.'ivc sadly, “that he does nothing. Not heing;^ 
ah|^‘ to use him, however, they use his name. In the cottage, in ^ 
the pulpit, in the castle, he is the poor, good king, the holy king; 

^0 that a teirihlc revolt to the reign of the revolution is threatened, 
madame, it is the revolt of pityl” 

*^'inlLed, Monsieur Parnave, do you tell me these things? and 
were you not the irst to pity us ?’* 

“ Yes, madarae, yes, 1 did and do pity you sincerely. There is, 
however, a diflerence between me and the persons of whom I speak. ' 
They, by their pity destroy ; I would save you!'* 

“ But sir, among those, as you say, who come to wage war Dn» 
and to destroy us, is tlieie aught predetermined on ?** ^ 

“ No, madsjine, and 1 have, as yet, only lieard of vague ex- 
pressions. The suppression of the title (n in the first 

session ; j-mstcad of a throne, an arn* chair, on the seat of the pre- 
sident.’’ 

“ See you in that any thing worse than M. Thouret taking his 
seat because the king did ?” 

“ It IS, al least, one sUip forward, instead of in the rear. Tliis 
then, madame, is alarming; Lafayette and Bailly will be (lis- 
missed.'* 

“ Well,” said the qncen, “ I do not regret theai.” 

“You are* wrong madame; they are botli your friends.** .c 
The cpieen smded bitterly. 

“ Your fncmls, madame; perhaps your hes^ friends. Be careful 
of, them. If they have preserved any pepu antv, be not slow to 
use it; for it will away, madame, as ra iie his. 

“ And beyond all that, monsieur, yv«u show me ruin. You con- 
. ^nct me to the very crater, make me measure its depths, but do 
iit'*: tell me how to avoid it.” ^ ^ 

For ^ moment Barnave was silent* 

Then uttering a sigh — 

“ Madame,” said he, “ wdiy were you arrested at Montmedy P” 

' f»ood,” said the queen, “ M. Barnave approves of my flight tc ■- 

• vV®rennfcs.'^ 

1 do* not, madame; for the situation in which you are now, is 



the nJ^ral consequence of it. As its results, have hee^ 

vsach, I am glail that it did not succeed.’* 

“Then to-day, M. llarnave. a member of tbe National Assembly, 
delegate of that Assembly with Potion and Latour-Maiibf)urg, to . 
£nng back the kin^ and queen to Paris, deplores that they aie 
kot in a foreijrn land.’’ 

/ Let us understand each other, madame. He who deplores 
' that, is not a meralier of the Assembly, not the colleague of Pettfln 
*and of Latour-Maubourg, but poor^Parnave, your humble servant, 
ready to sacrifice his life for you. and life is ali that. !.c possesses.” 
“'riianks! sir,’* said the queetf; “the arcenl in which you 
;^'spcak, proves that you would keep your word. 1 hope, though, 
*^^uch devotion never will he necessary 1” • 

“ So much the worse for me, madame,” said Bar nave. 

“ IlowP so much the worse?” 

“ Yes, fall, or fall. I had rather have died fighting, as I see I 
shall, than in tlie depths of Dauphiny, wliere I vshalljie 
, you ; but yet will make vows tuul iiraj'crs for the imist ficautiful 
woman that ever lived — for the most tender imd devoted iiiotiier — 
for the queen. 'I’he same faults which have created the past, will 
prepare the future. You will rely on an as.sistance which will 
never come, or which will come too late. The Jacobins will .seize 


on the power of the legislative assembly ; your friends will leave 
France to avoid jierseeuiion, and those who remain will be arrested 
and impri.soned. 1 will be one oi them ; for 1 will not fly. I will 
be judged — cond emne d. JVr^iaps rny death will he useless to 
you, or evew wiikTTCnffh ;.^ho^d you hear ot it, 1 will have been of 
little use m you, and yoir>Hll have forgotten the fewjiours doling 
y'which 1 ho])('d lo serve you.” 

^ \ “ M. Barnave,” said the queen with great dignity, “ I am?i.zno- 

i lrant what tale is in store for the king and iny‘''jlL All 1 know is, 
that the names of those who have served us, are seiupulLU^ly 
fnscrihed in my memory, and that neither the i/ gviod oi ill- 
Fortune will be strange lo us. ^Vhat, tltpugh, M. Lariiuve can we 
for you ?” 

J “You, madame, personally, can do much. You can Q]j^w that 
T have not been entirely witliout value to you.” * j 

'J, “ What can I do thus ?” 

, \ Barnave knelt. 

i I “ Give me, madame, your hard to kiss !” • 

' A tear rushed to Mane Antoinette's dry cyelifls. She gave the i 
» j^oiing man iur while, cold hand, which had been kissed bj the 
lips of the two most elooueiit men of the Assembly, Mirabeau and 
i Barnave. ' * 


I . Barnave merely touched^iit. The poor madmaff was aiittid 
kissed, he would never be able to teaY his lips away, 
i ^ Then rising, he said : - * .• , 

^ Madame, I have not pride enough to tell you, J The nionjrtfhy 
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fli safe,* but I say, if it be lost, one who nev er will forge tliLii 
kindness, will fall with it'** 

He bowed and withduw 

Mane Antoinette looked after him with a si^h, and when tLo 
door was clostd, a ud 

**Poor hollow nut' it needed but a litt'e t ire to icda<*« o 
a mere ahell ' ’ * 








